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Art. I.—Historical Sketch of the Later German Philosophy. 


_ countrymen of Kant and Hegel, whatever their defects 
may be, have given proof of an aptitude for philosophi- 
cal inquiry which is beyond the reach of cavil. However little . 
we may be able to sympathise with the aberrations of German 
thinkers, nobody thinks of denying to the Teutonic mind a 
quite unexampled fund of intellectual activity. Hence, 
amid the rumours that reach us of a great change in the 
current of German thought, which has taken place in late 
years, it will hardly be supposed by any one that the most 
speculative people in the world has positively given over 
thinking. Here was a nation which, until about a hundred 
years ago, had for a long period been lagging behind other 
nations in the path of literary achievement generally, and 
only keeping pace with them in philosophy. But suddenl 
it sprang to the forefront, and distinguished itself above ail 
the rest in nothing more than in philosophy. The brilliant 
series of thinkers from Kant to Hegel astonished the world 
by the boldness of their speculative flights, and, backed by 
numerous adherents and imitators, they spread abroad the 
fame of German thinking over Europe; so that even in 
minds little concerned with such things, a dim notion arose 
that Gérmans found their greatest pleasure in the hunt after 
shadowy abstractions, and could scale mountain-tops, and 
breathe and live where others in the thin air could only gasp 
and die. In the first twenty years of this century, there was 
hardly a youth in a German university at all philosophically 
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inclined, who did not dream of bringi g out a system of the 
universe, spun out of some single abstract notion; with the 
help of a thing called the dialectic method. But of all such 
daring spirits Hegel was the patriarch, because he used the 
instrument most deftly. Thirty years ago or more, he died 
at Berlin surrounded by a crowd of disciples all eager to 
= farther a system which, to many of them, stood in the 
P of a creed. How it fared with them when they had 
ost their head, we shall see ; but in view of what is to come, 
it concerns us much to inquire, first; whether in those early 
years Hegel and his followers had undisputed possession of 
the philosophical field. 

Now there were actually some who saw whither all this 
dialectical cleverness was tending, and that the end of it was 
vanity and worse. Herbart, who taught in Kant’s univer- 
sity, had discovered early what was the weakness of the 
Kantian philosophy, its want of a sufficient psychological 
basis. Kant, with his well-balanced mind, and his careful 
scientific training, could curb himself enough to shun many 
of the devious paths wherein his less wary successors lost 
themselves; but from the first his psychology was hardly 
better than the best supplied by the Wolfian school. Except 
his threefold division of the mind, and a few scattered ideas, 


‘ far-reaching indeed, but never followed up, Kant cannot be 


said to have done much for psychology. His successors in 
the direct line took up his speculations where he left them 
off, and troubled themselves little about the foundation. 
Herbart, however, had the wisdom to turn his eyes thither, 
saw the weakness, and sought to remedy it by working out a 
more thorough psychology on scientific principles. With the 
best intentions he succeeded only moderately, because it was 
an evil time for sober inquiry. The demon of wild speculation 
was abroad, and nobody could throw off the spell. Herbart 
professed an inductive method, but it was supplemented and 
even preceded by the freest use of metaphysical speculation. 
The two sort but indifferently together, because the latter is 
restive and fiery, and is impatient of its plodding fellow. 
Herbart gave the rein far too freely to mere speculation, and 
spoiled his course accordingly. Besides, his attempt at 
mathematical deduction and expression, if possible at all in 
psychology, was clearly not yet possible. Yet Herbart had 
@ genuine talent, and the impulse he communicated was 
carried on by a distinct school. This school, let us add 
here, has preserved its vitality up to the present time, and 
supports by itself a philosophical periodical. We have to 
note, therefore, that Herbart’s followers have worked on 
steadily amid all the changes of late years ; and that, with a 
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man like Drobisch of Leipsic among them, their influence is 
still far from dead. 


Some notice is due to another thinker, who had the courage 
_ to stand forth when Hegel was at the height of his Bari 
and protest against his Sain as an idle beating of the air. 
! Beneke began to lecture at Berlin in the last decade of 
; Hegeks life, and there, in the very citadel of the autocrat, 
he condemned this endless chase after the absolute nothing, 
and sought to lead men back to the sober investigation of 
the realities of the univérse. Beneke held that philosophy 
could be saved from utter contempt only by the estab- 
lishment of a truly inductive psychology, and he had high 
hopes that, with such a starting-point, enormous advances 
would be made in every department of philosophy. He said 
boldly that psychology, the basis of all philosophy, was a 
natural science, and that it was as absurd to seek to bring out 
an original and ingenious system per annum, as it would be 
to attempt the like in astronomy or chemistry. While thus 
stating his conception of psychology as a science among the 
other sciences with as much pointedness as has been done 
since, Beneke differed from the majority of those who have 
“come after him, in his complete rejection of all aid from 
physiology. Physiology, he confessed, was important eno 
in its own place, but in the science of mind we had to 
only with the data of the internal consciousness, These 
were abundantly sufficient for the inductive method to work 
upon, and were even, as facts, as much superior in reality 
to any external facts whatever, as internal observation sur- 
passed in exactness and depth of insight any kind of external 
perception. This great superiority, which Beneke held to be 
attached to internal observation and its data, made up fully, 
in his opinion, the disadvantage under which psychology 
laboured, as compared with other sciences, in not affording 
room for experiment, without which an induction from 
observation only is generally incomplete. Here too, as we 
shall see, Beneke stands aloof from some of his successors. 
But he had, in common with Herbart and with almost all 
the psychologists of a later date, the notion that the time- 
honoured treatment of the mind, according to faculties 
(which has been so familiar to ourselves), is unscientific and 
barren in results. The mind should be studied, not in its 
mature and efficient condition, but in its genesis, and while 
it is still growing and expanding. We may have occasion 
to return to this view; but here, in ing, let us notice how 
far we are already from the fundamental position of Kant 
and the speculative school. Beneke does not speak of space ‘ 
and time as universal forms of intuition which are insepar- 
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able from every mind at every stage; he would say, whether’ 
forms or not, they have a growth and a development, and 
we are bound to go back to their germ in the infant, and in 
attempting to learn what they were, and their becoming, we 
know first thoroughly what they are. Beneke went on 
teaching down to the time of his unfortunate death in 1856. 
He has founded no school, and his name is little mentioned 
in the disorder of the universal scramble forward that 
marks the present time; but many of the schoolmasters 
thoughout Germany remember him for the insight he gave 
them into the process of development in the youthful con- 
sciousness. One finds in his works proofs of a remarkable 
acquaintance with the history of British thought, which, since 
the time of Locke, he rated very much higher than do most 
of his countrymen, or than they affect todo. While Hegel 
was pouring contempt on British empiricism, Beneke said it 
was good, and prophesied that it would live and bear fruit 
after Hegel’s air-bubbles had burst. 
Schopenhauer claims attention at this stage, not because 
he contributed at all positively, like Herbart and Beneke, 
to prepare the way for later inquiries, but because of his 
fiercely contemptuous opposition to the dominant school of 
thirty yearsago. He belonged really to a generation that has 
passed away, although his death, which happened only two 
or three years back, his personal and philosophical idiosyn- 
crasies, and the lack of other speculative novelties lately, 
have contributed to give him considerable importance at 
present. Disgusted that in his younger days an academical - 
career was slow in opening itself for him, he retired to Frank- 
fort to decry all professors of philosophy as a menial brood, 
and to dream of a Nirvana as the end of allthings. In arriv- 
ing at thisdreamy consummation, he was not a little influenced 
by the Indian philosophy itself, but he professed himself 
enerally a true, and the only true, follower of Kant. The 
idealistic tendency in Kant’s speculation was followed out 
with the utmost boldness by Schopenhauer, and the merely 
phenomenal character of all human cognition was set forth 
with startling vigour in his passionate language. His invec- 
tives against Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, for their perver- 
sion of the great leading thoughts in Kant’s works, are inces- 
sant, and, as examples of unscrupulous denunciation, are 
admirable intheir way. But on Hegel, the last of the three, 
the vials of Schopenhauer’s wrath are chiefly poured forth ; 
and when we find the daring speculator fiercely assailed as the 
Caliban of philosophy, while his influence was still mighty, 
we may be prepared to find that his dominion would be rudely 
en as soon as his own guiding hand was removed. 
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These short notices may suffice, partly to indicate the fact 
of a dangerous opposition having early raised itself against 
all that may be included under the term Hegelianism—a 
fact which will render the great revulsion that was to come 
somewhat more intelligible, partly to shew from what quar- 
ter deliverance was to come, and what—a better and more 
scientific psychology—was to be the watchword of the libe- 
rators. So long, however, as Hegel lived, he could feel very 
secure, when.he looked upon the host of ardent young dis- 
ciples around him, and saw how far his ideas tinged the 
thoughts of men of very various kinds. Besides, Hegel, with 
all the tremendous arrogance of his philosophy, had managed 
to stand well with Church and State. Although, armed with 
his invincible dialectics, he claimed for his thinking a reality 
and a verity which he strenuously denied to the common 
experience of men; and although he set himself up accord- 
ingly as an ever new creator of the universe through the 
might of this lordly power of the dialectician, he had the 
good sense always to busy himself with the creation of just 
the very things and relations which the common sort found 
made to hand and accepted implicitly, let who will have 
made them. Hegel being thus the most judicious of crea- 
tors, was enabled to appear tolerably orthodox for so erratic 
a@ genius; and what was more important, by practising 
and inculeating submission, he found favour in the eyes of 
the oppressive political regime that weighed at that time 
upon Prussia. He counted among his disciples, besides those 
who cared more about philosophy than anything else, con- 
servatives who were glad to have found philosophical reasons 
for the existing state of things, which pleased them greatly, 
and also young radicals, fiery and eager, who were re- 
strained by the master, but who rejoiced nevertheless in the 
possession of a two-edged sword like the dialectic method, 
and hoped some day with it to strike down the oppres- 
sive power that was crushing all their political aspira- 
tions. When, then, Hegel died, there was nothing to hold 
so heterogeneous a party together; and first, of course, all 
those who were less philosophers than politicians parted 
company. The conservative section, which shewed always 
a great concern for the interests of religion, but too often 
(and this is still the evil condition of Germany), as a mere 
state-weapon, went off into spiritualism, making thus a 
manifest surrender of the key to Hegel’s position, inasmuch 
as he had always carefully avoided every semblance of one- 
sided interpretation, and had meant the i Ree a of the 
absolute to be the lofty expression of the — of unity 
which manifested itself equally in mind and matter. 
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sought, indeed, still to give effect to this imposing philosophy, 
and freed from all official restraint, opened out into a bold 
— which was undoubtedly the fairest rendering of 
egel’s views ; but just because they kept the tendencies of 
their doctrines no longer masked, and because now the 
bond of unity that had held them together was broken, 
and dissensions freely arose, did the doctrines fall into disre- 
pute, or become so transformed as to bear no longer many 
traces of their origin. It would be difficult, indeed, to give © 
an account of what followed, or to say exactly how, without 
any formal surrender of Hegelian principles, some of the 
most prominent living philosophers have been able to come 
down to a lower level and to a soberer philosophy. In the 
German universities there are at present not a few men who 
uphold the cardinal points of the philosophy that is current 
among ourselves, and who are not slow to recognise the claims 
of religion, which a haughtier philosophy has despised. The 
younger Fichte, Ulrici, and, in general, the supporters of 
the most important philosophical periodical in Germany 
(Die Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie), although all more or less 
under the influence of the idealism which is the most abiding 
legacy that the critical philosophy has left, have struggled 
and struggle still for the main doctrines of spiritualism, and 


all that is bound — them. But by the side of the right 


and centre of the Hegelian school (to use the parlance of 
continental politics), who surrendered-at once, or ultimately, 
their master’s position, there was, from the first, the left, 
comprising all the young radicals in politics, and those also 
who may be called the radicals in philosophy. Strauss has 
been represented as belonging to these, and perhaps not 
unfairly, when the exclusively distinctive character of his 
criticism in religion is considered. But there were many 
others much more reckless than he, who chose to attack 
everything established, and not only religion, and who made 
their onset with none of the earnestness which in him 
denoted matured conviction and settled purpose. The 
incoherent violence of their conduct entangled some of 
them very soon with the political authorities, and they 
were of course roughly and mercilessly put down. Young 
Germany in those days had many great wrongs to redress, 
but the champions, with their juvenile flippancy and extra- 
vagance, were unworthy to uphold so great a cause as that 
of freedom. It is true that many of them were goaded by 
cruel circumstances into their new position, but when they 
had once announced the glorification of the flesh as the new 
faith of mankind, and this on grave philosophic grounds, it 
- Was over with them. Whoever has read, and shuddered as 
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he read, the words of Heinrich Heine when he ex y 
thought he rang the death-knell of Jehovah, can 
regret that young Germany did not gain the upper han 
just then. The extreme left of the Hegelians went on its 
way in the succeeding years, and continued to make itself 
notorious enough. Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, and others far 
outstripped Strauss in seen ; and in philosophy a very 
decided gravitation towards materialism and sensualism 
appeared. The traditions of Hegelianism were preserved, 
but the consummate trimming of Hegel existed no more. 
There was now no anxiety to conform the results of the wild 
dialectical diversions to the humdrum realities of life; and 
while some, taking high ground, said, ‘“‘So much the worse 
for the realities,” others made it their task to bring about 
practically a new and more congenial order of things. The 
cast in their lot with the revolutionary party in 1848, an 
succeeded by their intemperance in marring the fair pros- 
pects of the revolution. When the political reaction set in 
with a terrible force, much that was good was overthrown, but 
along with it fell the extreme Hegelianism, which was évil ; 
and now that the good is being slowly won back, Hegelianism 
does not revive: Those who survive among its ancient up- 
holders have been sobered, and have gone over for the most 
yet to humanitarianism, which is preached as a religion, 
ut without violence. The great system itself, after such a 
domination, and such a decline and fall, lies dead and 
buried. A generation has arisen that knows not Hegel; 
and although it is an over-statement to say, as we have heard 
an eminent scientific man in Germany say, that you must look 
with a candle to find a reader of Hegel, the words are not far 
wide of the mark. In the newest books, Hegelianism is men- 
tioned only to point a moral concerning the transitoriness of 
all human things, or as another name for everything opposed 
to an earnest and scientific treatment of philosophy. 
Having now imperfectly sketched the iatiaehak Iintody of 
Hegelianism, we must go back a little way to observe what 
was going on outside of this perturbed aa The Herbar- 
tians, by following the indications given by their master, 
were entangling themselves in their own private mazes, but 
still had leisure enough to attack the enemy, weakened by. 
dissensions. Beneke was pursuing his own courses, and 
protesting thus, quietly, but not ineffectively, against a 
system that was consuming itself. Schelling’s later vaga- 
ries, which were meant for recantations of youthful here- 
sies, raised a smile instead of making a profound im- 
pression, as they might under thé circumstances have been 
expected to do. But a direct and really effective attack 
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against past and contempo follies and errors was made 
some twenty years ago by Trendelenburg in his Logische 
Untersuchungen. Trendelenburg, who still adorns a chair 
of philosophy in Berlin, turned against Hegel the edge of his 
own weapon, z shewing the utter inconclusiveness and 
viciousness of the dialectic method, and representing it as 
able to prove se or everything. He recalled philo- 
sophy from her aberrations; and in seeking to reduce even 
Kant’s categories and forms to the primary form of motion, 
he at once gave up many of the most extravagant assump- 
tions of the new philosophy, and fell in with the increasing 
feeling in favour of a really fundamental treatment of the 
mental constitution. Trendelenburg, it may be added here, 
has not only won himself a great name among the newest 
commentators of Aristotle, but is indebted for many points 
in his philosophy to the ancient Greek. In particular, he 
has sought to turn attention upon the question of final 
cause, which in these days is apt to be lost sight of, and he 
has pointed out how important|a bearing the doctrine has 
upon a great and pressing subject at present—that of 
organic life. 
ut it required more than internal dissensions and con- 
tinued extravagances, more than acute and convincing argu- 
ments from without, to bring Hegelianism into universal disre- 
oa and keep it there, as it has been represented above. To 
kept low, it had to be ignored and forgotten; to be forgotten 
completely and for ever, it had to be succeeded by some- 
thing as engrossing and ambitious as it had ever shewn 
itself; and it so happened that a new pursuit opened up, 
offering an endless field for mental activity. In the days of 
its great power, the speculative spirit, and Hegelianism, its 
offspring, had thrown giant arms over the whole field of 
knowledge, and even natural inquirers like Oken and Miiller 
yee" homage to the self-constituted authority.. Oken, in- 
eed, speculated himself largely, and Miiller was a very good 
Hegelian, while the same might be said of most of the 
eminent men of science who began the century so brilliantly 
in Germany. Hegel had one undoubted merit, that of 
attempting to bring together the disjecta membra of human 
knowledge, and he hoped to further the development of each 
by carefully tracing its connection with all the rest, and 
requiring that this should be constantly kept in view. The 
idea is becoming familiar to us, but it was no commonplace 
then, and it sheds lustre on the name of the man who con- 
eeived it, although neither his own disposition, nor the state 
of the various sciences themselves at the time, was such as 
to foster hopes that the idea would be satisfactorily carried 
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out. Be that as it may, when Hegelianism on its evil side 
began to fall into ost gr many who might under happier 
auspices have applied themselves to philosophy, finding 
nothing but disorder there, turned themselves to properly 
scientific inquiries. Physiology especially began through the 
labours of Burdach, Miiller and others, to acquire a real im- 
portance, and the investigations of these men, which gave 
the death-blow to many of the groundless theories that had 
cumbered this department of knowledge beyond most, ap- 
peared to offer substantial results to a people who were 
almost famished by feeding so long upon worse than air. 
No wonder then that, when the field was cleared, or there 
lay strewed over it only the fragments of ruined systems, the 
strong young growth of physiology reared its head above the 
soil and challenged universal regard, instead of the old effete 
philosophies. We in Britain have some difficulty in conceiving 
the eagerness with which Germans catch at a new theory, or 
throw themselves into a new pursuit. Just as our fortunate 
political circumstances render us at the present time incapable 
of full sympathy with a people like the French, who pass 
from revolution to revolution, so does our sober, practical 
disposition trained up in a settled social system, and averse 
from all, especially speculative extremes, make the revolu- 
tions in German thought somewhat incomprehensible to us. 
Because we rarely ride a theory to death, we know nothing, 
or little, of a state of mental exhaustion, and have no need 
to make wild struggles for relief. To the Germans, physi- 
ology came laden with some promise of explanation for 
things which years of misdirected effort had done nothing to 
clear up, and everything to obscure, and physiology was 
welcomed joyfully. Men began to handle the new instru- 
ment eagerly, all the more eagerly because it was unlike the 
philesophical weapon that had just shivered miserably in 
their grasp. If under such circumstances eee has 
risen unwarrantably high, and if it has been fondly hoped that 
henceforth all obstacles to triumphant progress are to vanish, 
instead of the path being cleared only a little way, we are not 
to think this very unnatural, nor dare we affect surprise. 
The influence of physiology upon philosophy has been to 
direct attention almost exclusively to psychological inquiry. 
- The solution is still pending to the question, how far physio- 
logy can advance psychology, and meanwhile one can very 
fairly hesitate to receive all ve grees of physiologists; 
but there can be no doubt at all, that if there is any mean 
term between physiology and what we generally understand 
by philosophy, psychol (in a wide sense) is that mean. 
Herbart waked; Beneke longed to see, has, after 
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many years, come — in Germany, and the salvation of 

hilosophy is expe on all hands to come from the estab- 

ishment of a scientific psychology. But how this recogni- 
tion was to be made they did not foresee, and the conditions 
of it they could not approve. The peculiarity of the new 
point of view, while it brings out into strong relief the very 
things they contended for, namely, the necessity of reduci 
mental states in every case to their simplest elements, ah 
getting rid, as far as possible, of mental fictions like faculties, 
&c., a8 also the importance of tracing the genesis of con- 
sciousness from the earliest mental manifestations which are 
unconscious, has opened up new subjects for investigation, 
which are all meant to contribute towards the grand solution. 
Thus, much stress is now laid by many upon a sort of com- 
parative psychology, which shall consist in bringing together 
observations on the mental or pseudo-mental manifestations 
of the lower animals, and the value of such observations be- 
comes especially great to those (and in Germany it is a 
numerous class) who hold some form of the development- 
theory of organic life. Then it is but one step farther to in- 
corporate with psychology the discussion of the question of 
organic life itself, because many who observe the lower ani- 
mals, and find analogies between their acts and the actions 
of men, without being able to allow the former any properly 
mental life, feel themselves driven to the conclusion that the 
mental life of man is only a very high organic life, or in some 
way at least related to such. oreover, all the phenomena 
of mental disease, which have always been considered a fair 
subject of inquiry for the psychologist, are now more than 
ever subj to scrutiny, and, naturally enough, the stress 
is here also laid upon the organic conditions which are the 
cause’ or accompaniment of the phenomena. In all this 
there is nothing absolutely new, but the pertinacity with 
which one main aspect is throughout regarded, is new; and 
this pertinacity coupled with an extfaordinary amount of 
confidence in the ultimate results, distinguishes most of the 
sections of the new physiological school, as well from their 
predecessors who tted into such subjects only abstract 
thinking, as from their predecessors who reasoned inductively 
upon the data of internal perception only. 

We shall soon see that there are several sections of those 
who work under the influence of the physiological spirit, and 
shall find that these sections are separated by no mean dif- 
ferences. But they all recognise the great importance of the 
late discoveries in physiology as bearing upon the investiga- 
tion of mind, and look eagerly for fresh discoveries, or them- 
selves endeavour to make them. Miiller was among the first 
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who in this century in Germany prosecuted certain parts of © 
physiology with the distinct aim of throwing light upon the 
workings of the mind. Inthe eighteenth century, there had 
been Germans, like Stahl, Haller, Unzer, &c., who worked 
this field ep remarkable vigour, but anatomy was still im- 
Ss and physiology suffered accordingly, and remained 
er, by his splendid researches, did much to re- 
move this r recom 5 and his contributions to the physiology 
of the nervous system, with his far-reaching theory of the 
reflex movements, have rendered him the inaugurator of a 
new era in Germany. In this connection we dare never for- 
get the labours of Sir C. Bell, who, perhaps, really com- 
municated the impetus to the investigations that followed ; 
but his initiative has been taken up with much greater 
eagerness in Germany than among ourselves. Miiller was 
followed by many worthy disciples. Foremost came E. H. 
Weber with his famous article on the Sense of Touch, pub- 
lished first about twenty years ago—a very model of exact 
investigation. Lotze, Wagner, Meissner, and Czermak have 
_— forward in the same direction, amplifying Weber’s 
8, andcontesting or supporting his generalisations. These 
labours are not to be overrated, for they are directed towards 
only the outworks of psychological problems, and leave the 
great heart of the questions untouched; but, again, they 
are not to be under-rated, because exact facts that in any way 
concern difficult questions are what we can least afford to 
despise. What Weber and others did for Touch, Volkmann, 
Briicke, and Helmholtz have done for Sight; and just two 
years ago Helmholtz, in his great work upon the Sensations 
of Sound, threw a flood of light upon a subject that had re- 
mained till then obscure. We repeat it, these are merely 
physiological achievements, and — may differ as to 
their bearing on philosophy now or hereafter ; but one thing 
is undeniable, that they have influenced beyond all measure 
the most characteristic attempts that have been made in 
Germany in late years to deal with mental a eens and 
this forms our excuse for alluding particularly to them here. 
The physiology of the nervous system generally has been 
Jaboriously investigated too, but it would be useless to men- 
tion names. Hardly an anatomist or physiologist of note 
but has contributed some new facts to an ever-increasing 
store, which, large as it already is, still leaves much to be 
desired. Du Bois Reymond, the successor of Miiller in Ber- 
lin, has appropriated to himself the subject of the electricity 
of nerve and muscle, and the results of his remarkably deli- 
cate experiments, which are believed to have assimilated the 
nervous action to some form of electrical motion, have been 
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much noticed in Germany and elsewhere. Quite way: Bons 
dolph Wagner of Gottingen, following out a track ady 
opened, has made most interesting investigations upon the 
weight and convoluted appearance of the brain, with a view 
to explain or illustrate mental differences. While these in- 
vestigations are wholly distinct from popular phrenological 
theories (indeed nowhere is phrenology less considered than 
in Germany), they are phrenological in so far as they are 
meant to establish an actual ratid between the thinking 
wers and certain conditions of the nervous masses of the 
rain. As yet, however, there is only the well-directed effort 
to note, ons. very few positive results have been won from 
the mass of conflicting facts. What has now been said may 
suffice to give some idea of the extraordinary activity dis- 
played of late by the Germans in scientific research, and we 
are now in a position to see how the new pursuit could call 
off so many willing workers, when Hegelianism, after totter- 
ing to its fall, at last lay prostrate. 
Many of those who have most contributed to advance an 
exact physiological knowledge of those parts of the human 
system which stand in closest connection with the workings 
of the mind, have done so as physiologists, and without an 
ulterior philosophical intentions, of at least a precise kind. 
Disgusted with former attempts at psychological explanation, 
they would willingly leave such problems undiscussed, till 
they have worked their way completely up to them from the 
physiological side, if that is ever to come to pass. Whether 
it is or not, they hardly know, but they hope the best.. Of 
one thing they are pretty certain, that at this time of day 
nothing is to be gained by the ancient methods, which have 
a hundred times been found wanting. There is a class of 
— laborious men who express themselves thus, and they 
pride themselves in seeking the truth only, and being averse 
to wrapping up a great deal of bad reasoning with a real fact 
or two, and calling the whole a dogma or a system. One of 
the chief among them, Virchow, the great Berlin anatomist 
and pathologist, said, in lecturing upon Life a few years 
ago, “‘ To knowledge some oppose faith I oppose to it igno- 
rance only.” This is a fair enough expression of the spirit 
of many of the foremost scientific men in Germany. There 
are others, who, ;like E. H. Weber, work more in the spirit 
of the psychologist, and in claiming less for physiology, ex- 
oe more immediate aid from it in settling mental questions. 
eber, in his researches upon Touch, took great pains to 


shew how we are helped to our intuition of space by the 
peculiarity of the mode of expansion of the nerves in the 
body, and those who have most contested his views, have none 
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the less oy ary to give another anes gam reason for the 
same mental fact. We shall find later that professed psycho- 
logists attempt, as consistently as possible, in the whole field 
of mind, what the physiologists just alluded to have attempted 
in special departments of it. But an importantand formidable 
school that has arisen in late years, demands notice first. 

It was perhaps to be expected that some impulsive men, 
dazzled by the long array of new facts resulting from all 
this active inquiry, should hurry towards some comprehen- 
sive generalisation of them, and what lay most to hand was, 
of course, the employment of them for the resuscitation of 
materialism. There was a double reason for this. The 
strongest reaction against the proud transcendentalism of 
former years could assume with great propriety the appa- 
rently humble guise of materialism, and then the very mass 
of new physiological facts itself seemed to make a system 
natural which had formerly been characterised as an arbi- 
trary or intentional distortion. Since 1852, the new Ger- 
man materialism has been eloquently and candidly set forth, 
so that it has now many adherents and wide popularity. 
The great principle it proclaims, that there is no matter 
without force, and no force without matter, had been clearly 
enough set forth by du Bois Reymond in 1848, when he pub- 
lished his remarkable researches on Nerve-Electricity; but the 
first systematic exposition came from Moleschott in 1852, 
in his book entitled “‘ Kreislauf des Lebens” (“‘ Circular Course 
of Life”). Then the real discussion began, and people took 
sides. Moleschott gained a powerful ally in Karl Vogt, and 
later in Biichner, whose treatise ‘‘ Kraft wnd Stoff,” (“ Force 
and Matter’), which was published first in 1856, and has 
run through many editions since, has been called the cate- 
chism of the new system, for the concisenesss and vigour 
of the exposition. Up tothe present time the movement has 
not at all fallen off, and there comes forth yearly a new crop 
of materialistic works, small and great; but the three men 
named above stand out superior to all others, and lead the 
school. For the rest, they differ somewhat among them- 
selves, but they still work on with the same aim, and retain 
their‘power, although two of them are no longer on German 
ground. Moleschott has been appointed a lecturer in Turin, 
and Vogt resides in Switzerland. 

The new materialism cannot be said to have escaped any 
of the pitfalls into which all previous systems stumbled, nor 
to have rendered itself proof against any of the real objections 
which have been urged against materialistic views before. 
It has assumed more imposing | pees Te ae only because it 
came with all the impetuosity of a violent reaction against a 
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wild ‘and improbable philosophy, and because the physio- 
logical facts on which it professes to found itself are more 
numerous and better ascertained than the facts of a similar 
kind that used to be by the older materialists. The 
real facts, to which the new materialism points so triumph- 
antly, are important enough, and merit Fall consideration ; 
but when we come to estimate their actual value in the in- 
vestigation of mind proper, their insufficiency soon becomes 
apparent, and the new materialism that stakes everythi 

upon them must be held to be as unconvincing as the old. 
Supplied by the new fn pees the materialists bring for- 
a a great number of proximate bodily conditions, both 
positive and negative, which now for the first time are cer- 
tainly known to be bound up with certain mental actions ; 
but when this is conceded, we find the disparateness exist- 
ing between a mechanical movement and a sensation in no 
degree lessened, and such a mystery as that which clings 
about an act of conscious self-determination remains so 
mapa that it looks in this way unapproachable. 
We have more positive information concerning the mode of 
action of external objects upon the nerves, and we know more 
of the immediate result that ensues; we can follow the pro- 
cess in the nerves a certain way, and, noting a gradual pro- 
pagation of mechanical effect along them, we are able to pene- 
trate, as it were, into the recesses of the human organism ; 
but there always comes a point where mechanical movement 
undergoes a complete transformation, and becomes something 
wholly different, and it is just here that the light of the new 
physiology and of the new materialism goes out, leaving this 
transformation and the great beyond as dark as heretofore. 
The explanation is as far to seek as ever. What boots it to 
say, as Vogt (after Cabanis) does, the brain secretes thought as 


‘the liver secretes bile; or, as Biichner (who, by the way, ex- 


pressly condemns this last formula), that thought is a move- 
ment of the brain, the brain itself in motion; or, as Mole- 
schott, without phosphorus in the brain, there is no thought? 
Are we one step nearer the comprehension of the state we 
call consciousness, when we have ceased admiring the neat 
expression of these oracular utterances? Dogmatic mate- 
rialism has been, from the beginning, a most arrogant and 
inconsequential thing. The materialists have commenced 
generally by fixing their base of operations well, or, at least, 
plausibly; they have thrown forward their lines with some 
semblance of fairness; but when they come near to the 
citadel they purposed to take, they have only shouted, Be- 
hold, these are beautiful lines of approach; is it possible 
that such consummate skill can fail of success? And they 
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have fallen forthwith to celebrating their victory, forgetting 
only amid the excitement that the victory had never been 
won. The man who hesitates to accept the philosophy of 
spiritualism, and really finds himself unable to ro the 
dualistic rendering of the human constitution, with all its 
numerous difficulties, to which even the most ardent dualist 
cannot shut his eyes, stands upon moderately firm ground, 
if he accepts all the data of external physiological observa- 
tion, and going as far as they lead him, refuses to strain 
them unlawfully, while he declines to listen to other facts 
that come from internal observation, or otherwise. We say, 
if any man is positively content with this contracted view, 
and does not seek improperly to widen it, he has a right, if 
he chooses, to close his eyes to other facts as real as those 
to which he restricts himself, and shut up in his purblind 
integrity, he can demand to be left alone with it; but itis a 
very different thing when people fall into raptures over the 
limited prospect they have chosen, and go about to pro- 
claim with the most unbounded assurance that there is no 
one thing in heaven or earth that it does not contain. Now 
this is exactly what the materialists, old and new alike, do. 
The old gave rational enough explanations of some things 
which lay to hand, and which it would have been well to ex- 
plain in their fashion from the first, but they acted absurdly 
in fancying that everything could be cleared up just in the 
same manner. The new explain a little more the old, 
but act no less absurdly in attempting to cram i 
within their frame, for no other reason than because it is a 
little larger than it used to be. Materialism can give out 
that it is competent to read all the riddles of the universe, 
only if it purposely or rare ea the hardest of them, 
and shuts its eyes to the real difficulties of the rest. 

In enunciating their grand generalisation about matter 
and force, the materialists mean, either that there can be 
nothing else existent besides matter and material forces, or 
that there need be nothing else for everything to have its 
abundant explanation. The first opinion they may be 
prompted to entertain by the desire for ete of explanation, 
which is fostered by the prosecution of the physi 


, sciences ; 
but it need hardly be remarked that this desire, however 


laudable in one aspect, may become quite inordinate, and, as 
it begs the whole question, may be really quite unwarranted ; 
the second opinion seems to be forced upon the materialists 
from their a posteriori observation of the apparent potency 
of material atoms in the various conjunctions of nature gene- 
rally, and especially in those of animal life, as revealed by 
the new physiology. Now serious, very serious, objections 
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can be urged against either position, or both. When we are 
told that there can be nothing but active material atoms in 
the universe, that these are the only real existences, which 
produce and explain everything else, but themselves are un- 
produced and incapable of explanation, we have to remind 
materialists that matter and force donot perhaps exist so very 
absolutely after all, that they are only mental conceptions, 
taken in one aspect, and that it is a monstrous inversion 
to explain from them the very conscious minds that help 
to make them what they are. In urging this objection against 
materialism (which was also Kant’s), we must avoid running 
into idealism, but every realist must acknowledge the relative 
character of human cognition; and with every wish to do 
honour to the cognitum or object, we dare not withhold its 
due from the knowing mind or subject. And if we come to 
maser the two correlatives as to their ability to exist inde- 
pendently of each other, although the task is somewhat 
invidious, yet must we, especially when we consider how the 
mind, in reflecting upon its own workings, can accomplish a 
real cognition within itself, and with no object supplied from 
without, assert this at least, that, however it be with the 
things of the external world, which become objects in rela- 
tion to the knowing mind, this mind, which is subject in 
relation to them, has a very independent existence for itself. 
But the materialists, not content with claiming an equally 
independent existence for the object, go on to claim every- 
thing for it, and they audaciously, nay, absurdly, ignore the 
subject altogether, when, having raised the object to the 
rank of an absolute existence, they assert that the mind is 
only a reflex of matter, a secretion of the brain, or however 
else they may phrase it. But to leave such metaphysical 
considerations, although a great deal more might be urged 
in the same fashion against the new materialists, who, as 
sensationalists, are bound more than all others to recognise 
the relativity of cognition, and who fall therefore into incon- 
sistency, when they swerve a hairbreadth from this position, 
let us see whether this puissant matter which trembles with 
inherent force, is all that we require as a reason for the 
things that are. There may be no matter without force, and 
there can be no force without matter ; if by force is meant 
that force which we all take to reside in material things, and 
which we generally conceive as able, under present relations, 
to accomplish the various unconscious movements and 
changes that we observe in the natural world. Inthe human 
constitution itself there is a certain amount of material sub- 
stance, and we know, thanks chiefly to the new physiology, 
that this material substance is pervaded by a certain quan- 
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tum of force which displays itself in various animal functions, 
removed from the first beyond the reach of our control; but 
is that the whole of the human constitution? Or is there 
not a great deal besides, which it is impossible for us to 
consider as standing in any sort of relation to this material 
substance, active with this untiring energy ? We havea right 
to put this question to the materialists, and to try their pre- 
tensions by the sufficiency or insufficiency of their account 
of the whole constitution of man. Materialism comes as a 
complete philosophical system, and as such must give explicit 
statements on the very points which it is the sole business 
of every philosophy to clear up. Here then is the simple 
fact of consciousness. It matters not what the consciousness 
be of; to the materialist the difficulty is the same. A new 
element has come into the calculation, and, if fairly looked 
at, an incomprehensible one to him. Consciousness can 
never be looked upon as a resultant, least of all as the 
resultant of a number of coincident movements in a material 
frame. It is no indifferent thing which can fit as a link 
into a chain of mechanical effects which stretches away on 
both sides in monotonous continuity ; it is no passive pro- 
pagator, it is rather an active transforming power. It comes 
in to sum up, or work upon, or sort, and, in sorting, to 
modify what without the new influence would remain a 
meaningless sport of blind material forces. Is it credible, 
what the materialists say, that this strange transformer is 
the creature of what it transforms? And if the human 
mind takes up this commanding position with reference to 
the external world, and haughtily repels the efforts of ma- 
terialism to class its workings with the common energies of 
nature, what is to be said of the whole world that conscious- 
ness, in the phase of self-consciousness, reveals, and how is 
the materialist to view this new prospect? Some mate- 
rialistic writers, both now and formerly, ppd pag dropped 
out of sight the really difficult questions, in 
, an incomplete account of mental phenomena, have tacitly 
acknowledged the insufficiency of their m; others have 
boldly denied to the mind the power of introspection, like 
Comte for instance, who thinks an internal perception an 
absurdity, because, forsooth! the cognitive part of the brain 
has no material eye wherewith to be s tor of its own 
activity, although he kindly concedes the possibility of a 
perception of the operations of the hind- of the brain by 
the cognitive lobes in front. Yet it is a that a man can 
be witness of his own inmost thoughts and affections, and 
can reflect upon the internal conditions of their origin. The 
consciousness we thereby have of self as something distinct 
VOL, XIII.—NO. XLIX. Gg 
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from all the universe beside, the consciousness of self as 
something abiding amid the ceaseless change of even internal 
states, the conviction, “not to be put by,” of perfect free- 
dom of self-determination, all the feeling of moral responsi- 
bility consequent thereupon, the straining after ideal per- 
fection, the recognition of the unseen and unknown, and the 
unquenchable aspirations thitherward—all these and more 
are actual facts in the human constitution; and the mate- 
rialist is bound to give adequate explanation of them all. 
But it may be safely said that, in any really systematic at- 
tempt to supply an explanation, the materialist is forced to 
forget his own principles for the time, and have recourse to 
those of the opponents whom he usually visits with such con- 
tempt. The new materialists strive generally to maintain 
greater consistency than did their predecessors in the 18th 
century, but they are thereby prohibited from taking so 
comprehensive a view of the whole field which their explana- 
tion ought to cover. 

If materialism has been urged with remarkable energy in 
the last ten years, there have not been wanting those who 
have vigorously opposed it. Wagner, who has been men- 
tioned above as one of the foremost physiologists, in an 
address delivered in 1854 before a scientific assembly, made 
the distinct confession that it was not physiology that would 
prompt to the assumption of an immaterial soul, but asserted 
as distinctly that physiology could claim to go only half-way 
in its explanations, and that a great region lay beyond 
which must be investigated by other means. He did this, 
he said, in the interest of religion and morality, and was of 
opinion that the faith of a miner pointed to realities as im- 
portant as the inquiries of a man of science. Vogt attacked 
with much bitterness this position taken up by Wagner, and 
@ great pamphlet-war, in which many joined, ensued in the 
following years. Wagner appeared again in 1857 before the 
public, with a little treatise entitled Der Kampf wm die Seele 
(The Controversy about the Soul), in which he gave a résumé 
of what had been written, and maintained his former position. 
Several rather important contributions to the discussion of 
the main question were made by various hands in these 
years, but the ground was often changed and minor questions 


were occasionally debated with great earnestness between 
the contending parties. The younger Fichte, who with his 
friends had engaged eagerly on the spiritualistic side in the 

ral strife, joined issue with another anti-materialist, 
Goes, on the special question of the seat of the soul, which 
the latter, a dualist, was inclined to place in a fixed portion 
of the brain ; while Fichte, strongly opposed to the dualistic 
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interpretation of the human constitution, took the whole 
nervous 8 as the seat, assuming at the same time as 
inseparable from the soul what he called an invisible 

umatic body, through which the soul as a dynamical 
but not physical existence in space, could keep up communi- 
cation with the material body. Fichte’s views are given in 
his Anthropologie published in 1856, and in a controversial 
treatise directed against Lotze in 1859. 

Lotze himself calls for special notice here, not so much 
for his opposition to materialism, which is however remark- 
able enough in itself, as for the peculiar circumstances in 
which he upholds the tenet of a soul separate from the body. 
He has been mentioned before among the physiologists as 
an independent investigator of the sense of touch, and as 
he was educated for the medical profession in his youth, no 
= a better Mewes to a the value of be 

ysiological research of late years. But — possessed, 
Pesides, of a remarkably speculative turn of mind, and being 
thoroughly read in philosophy, he was manifestly in a much 
better position than most of the materialists, who were 
physiologists only, to judge of what was 4 ae in an 
attempt to explain all the phenomena of the human saind. 
As a physiologist, nobody could be more jealous than he for 
his science, and he is considered to have done most to dis- 
credit the ancient doctrine of a special vital force in the 
animal frame. Miiller himself could never get rid of this 
time-honoured notion, and other contemporary physiologists 
= much ingenuity in the attempt to retain it by the side 
of the purely mechanical and chemical forces of the new 
physiology, until Lotze came, and, as has been thought, 





cal forees in the phenomena of vitality, however little we 
may comprehed how it all comes about, the difficulty of 
cclatenen Io tute invaniallcheanteie deemaababaaas 
regard mental phenomena as produced in the same way. 
Lotze is also of opini that the cases are essentially 
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question of life, he declines to advance to the position of the 
materialists in regard to the other great question of mind. 
In declining he gives his reasons, and nowhere is the in- 
sufficiency of materialism, spite of all concessions made, 
more remarkably shewn than in the work mentioned above ; 
nowhere are the inseparable difficulties that bar the accept- 
ance of materialism more skilfully piled up. Lotze himself, 
as he tells us in his polemic directed against the younger 
Fichte in 1857, has had his philosophical pinions moulded 
chiefly under the influence of the speculations of Leibnitz, 
and he seeks to revive the doctrine of dualism, which is 
utterly antagonistic to the tendency of the New Philosophy 
from first to last. It is impossible here to give an idea of 
the calm scientific spirit in which the main arguments 
against dualism are discussed and answered by Lotze, but 
it is worth noting, that if he seem to concede too much to 
the materialists when he is handling the problem of life, 
and then struggles for a rigid dualism, in order to win for 
mind its proper due, he shews towards the end, as he rises 
higher in the human economy, some desire to sacrifice 
matter in the interests of mind, and assumes at times @ 
decidedly idealistic tone. But be that as it may, Lotze’s 
last work must be considered one of the most remarkable 
books that have lately appeared, and it is certainly the 
most striking answer that has been given to the new 
materialism. 

We may now return to take up a thread previously 
dropped, and follow out briefly the development and en- 
largement that the disconnected views of physiologists like 
Weber and others have undergone in the hands of psycho- 
logists, who set out with the distinct aim of completely 
elucidating the workings of the mind in accordance with the 
newest lights. This may be called the latest growth in the 
field of German thought, and in connection with it, it will 
suffice to mention two names, Fechner of Leipsic, the author 
of Elemente der Psychophysik (1860), and Wundt of Heidel- 
berg, who wrote two years ago valuable contributions to a 
theory of Sense-perception, and is now engaged on a work in 
which the whole field of mind is considered, and the various 
mental acts, from the simplest to the most complicated, are 
set forth, as far as possible, in the order of their. natural 
genesis. This school (if it may be called a school) professes 
to regard psychology as a natural science, to be prosecuted 
like any other science. It admits the data of the internal 
consciousness freely, and indeed accepts them absolutely 
when no corrective or counter-statement is obtainable, but 
it conceives itself entitled to the full use of all the aids of - 
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anatomy and hhysiology, and claims the full benefit of the 
inductive method. In using the inductive method, the 
writers we here speak of attempt, as far as may be, to su 
lement mere observation by experiment, since they holt, 
justly enough, that the progress of the natural sciences has 
depended less on correct observation than on ingenious and 
ee ie experimentation. They assert that a phenomenon 
examined while it is still in the process of be- 
on and hence their chief aim is to trace great mental 
facts, like our conception of space, in their rise from a rude 
and imperfect to the finished and perfect state, in their pas- 
sages from unconsciousness in the babe to dim consciousness 
in the child, and clear consciousness in the man. This they 
hold not simply to be the best way of proceeding to work, 
but the only satisfactory way. This school is not material- 
istic, partly because it recognises frankly the huge inconse- 
quence of materialism, partly because it considers the method 
of the materialist superficial and unable to compass the real 
difficulties of the case, and partly because it concerns itself 
little with ontological inquiries, but keeps rather to the 
lower region of phenomena. The writers we have mentioned 
ive occasionally a much severer condemnation of material- 
istic systems than one might have — from men who 
cling so tenaciously throughout to physiological and anato- 
mical facts. But it is fon that they themselves, what- 
ever they think on the question of a separate immaterial 
soul (and it is easier far to say what they do not think, than 
what they do), never dream of separating body and soul and 
regarding each by itself. Whether body and soul are one or 
two, they always in our experience exist together, and the 
thinking principle in any man is so far bound up with, and 
dependent upon, his body, “that for some time in his earliest 
days the y oe on developing and acquiring all im- 
seaiaind habitudes and activities, before the self-conscious- 
ness dawned or was able to dawn. The first unconscious 
period, a very short one, was marked only by ungoverned 
reflex movements; as these began-to be regulated in different 
parts of the body, a dim consciousness arose, which grew 
clearer gradually, until, after perhaps a year or two, the 
whole series of regulated movements and distinct sensations 
coalegced suddenly, at some one moment, into a single 
supreme and many-sided impression, which bécame hence- 
forth the self-consciousness. This growth of consciousness 
and passage of consciousness into self-consciousness is the 
same idea that Beneke had forty years before ; but where he 
put a dim sensation arising from an external i impression as 
the starting-point of what became consciousness, the newest 
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psychologists date everything from a random reflex move- 
ment. what concerns their use of experiment in the 
investigation of mind, the new writers dwell much on the 
advantage of bringing numbers into their results to give 
them scientific precision. Hence they institute all manner 
of ingenious experiments upon the different senses; they 
seek to fix in ig anes the faintest impression to which the 
organ responds; they express numerically the ratio in which 
@ new ye ig must stand to the former impression of 
the same kind, in order that the organ may recognise the 
difference by difference of intensity in the sensation; they 
demonstrate that the sensation increases as the logarithm 
of the impression, numerically expressed; they endea- 
vour to establish a constant ratio between intensity of 
sensation and violence and extent of resulting movement ; 
they seek to determine the time that must necessarily ela 
before the mind passes out of one state into another. 

sides all this, and much of the same kind of investigation, 
they labour to bring out that the function of the mind is 
essentially the same in perception and in thought as it is in 
sensation, and that the difference lies only in the difference 
of the material worked upon in each case: for, whereas in 
sensation the mind is driven to go through a process of 
inference amid a number of ing impressions, in percep- 
tion it infers amid a variety of sensations, in cognition or 
thought amid a variety of perceptions, and so on. Hence 
the importance of studying the mind in its simple phases of 
sensation and perception, where we are not thrown back 
upon the evidence of the internal consciousness merely, but 
have presented to us also a series of external effects, which 
can easily be treated experimentally. The knowledge we 
thus neque has not pie a reference beyond the phases of 
mind wherein it was gathered, to all other phases, by reason 
of the homogeneousness of the mind’s action, but, as bei 
precise information concerning mental effects, determines the 
inner laws of the mind itself, as surely as the observations 
of the physical inquirer, made upon the external visible 
action of a material na Sena e the internal moving 
forces and their laws. + has been said may convey 
some idea of the procedure of these new psychologists in 
their attempt to introduce experiment into the inductive 
investigation of the mind. For the rest, their conception of 
experiment is sufficiently large. The whole of recorded 
history is in some sense an af help to the psy- 
chologist, for here he finds the life of the individual, whi 
is contracted and hard to comprehend, infinitely multiplied, 
and has opportunity to study an exhibition of every mental 
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state on the grandest scale. Then statistics is an experi- 
mental ing with human action; and just as Copernicus 
performed a brilliant astronomical experiment when he 
assumed against the testimony of his eyes that the earth 
moved and the sun stood still, so was Kant able oo 
a great psychological experiment when he conve 
and time from objective realities into subjective forms of the 
mind, and thus with a scientific purpose reversed what every 
man cannot avoid considering the natural order of things. 
While stress has been laid, in the foregoing historical 
sketch of the later phases of German thought, upon two or 
three main developments, because it was believed that these 
were the most characteristic, it must not be sup that 
the notice given of any one of them is at all an adequate in- 
dication of the whole of its peculiarities, or that nearly all 
the contributors to each have been named; nor must it be 
thought that there has not been much philosophical activity 
displayed by many men who could ill be forced into any of 
the main groups, hessane of the subjects they have taken up, 
or the manner of their treatment. The history of philosophy 
has had illustrious cultivators in Ritter (still of Gottingen), 
Schwegler, Zeller (at present in Heidelberg), Ueberweg (of 
Kénigsberg), and others. Kuno Fischer of Jena, chiefly 
remarkable for a certain brilliant power of criticism, and not 
unknown to English readers by his work on Bacon, has at- 
tempted also to treat the encyclopedia of philosophy pretty 
much in the style of the past generation; and Ritter the 
historian, who really belongs to the olden time, has just 
finished a similar attempt. Ethical speculation has fallen 
to a great extent into the hands of theologians, and 
the ition of the true old dialectic spirit seems indeed 
to be best preserved at present by some of the most emi- 
nent divines. Theologians have also, along with spiri- 
tualistic philosophers, entered the field of late years against 
advancing materialism, and the ecclesiastical magazines 
have followed the conflict steadily through all its stages. It 
should be added too, that in the last ten years, much has 
been written to elucidate the psychology that was held more 
or less consciously by the inspired writers of the Old and New 
Testaments, or, better ressed, the biblical view of the 
human constitution, and the relations of its parts. Against 
the objection which has been made, by many divines as well 
as la mega ee that in the Bible there is no consistent 
0. , and no need of such, Delitzsch of Erlangen, 
e author of Biblische Psyc ie (first edition 1854, second 
1861), the most important work of its class, urges, that al- 
though in the Bible, there is no systematic exposition of a 
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psychological view, yet, seeing that the Bible announces 
authoritatively and consistently the origin and the destiny 
of man in all his chief relations, a consistent psychological 
view of his constitution is necessarily implied in it from first 
to last. Accordingly, Delitzsch, after a most searching 
exegetical treatment of the passages which have any psy- 
chological bearing, finds that the psychology of the Bible is 
completely dualistic, representing man as com of a 
material, and an immaterial part, although the immaterial 
part is styled soul on the side of its relations to the body, 
and spirit in its innermost relations, those it bears to God. 
Delitzsch’s book is rendered exceedingly valuable, moreover, 
by the number of its interesting historical references to the 
psychological views of the Fathers, and of the leaders of 
the various sections of the Christian Church in later times. 
It contains also not a few references to the philosophical 
thought of the present in Germany. 

In closing this imperfect sketch, it should be remarked 
that the teaching in the universities does not reflect all the 
many-sided views that have been indicated above. Many of 
the materialists have had to do with the universities only in 
the way of having studied there in their youth, and the 
leaders of the school, except Biichner, are no longer in Ger- 


many. No one teaches materialism for philosophy ; and if 
any professor of ph siology has himself materialistic lean- 


ings, he is precluded by the nature of his subject from enter- 
ing on the discussion of philosophical questions. Hence one 
hears in the lecture-room very little of the clash of arms that 
resounds in the-field of philosophical literature, and the uni- 
versity student has his thoughts turned back to the specula- 
lation of the last generation, and of the past more than any 
one else; more than the professor, who has to sustain his 
part in the conflict that is being waged in the broad world ; 
more than the outsider, who is at liberty to neglect the past, 
and can turn his whole attention to the changing scene of 
the present. What the philosophical teaching of the future 
is to be, is a different matter, and one on which it would be 
difficult to speculate. The present is essentially a time of 
transition ; for the sciences of external observation have just 
broken in like an armed man upon the domain of philosophy, 
and, flushed with the hope of new conquests, would bear 
down everything that differs in any way from themselves, or 
seems to make opposition to their triumphant advance. It 
is only to be expected, that in the next years they will 5 oe 
their advantage to the farthest, and we shall certainly hear 
a great deal more about this invasion. Far be it from us to 
throw obstacles in the path of new inquirers, for it may be 
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that. are leading us nearer the truth, and giving us wider 
and on knowledge. But in this field of mind, more than 
anywhere else, we are bound to look with jealous eyes on all 
who come with new pretensions, small or great, on all espe- 
cially who profess to introduce something so fundamental as 
a new method or a new point of view. e settlement of a 
great mental Ay cone one way or another, carries in its 
train a hundred momentous corollaries, and because of this 
we must be careful. The sum of previous serminy 7% with 
all their imperfections in method and expression, has tended 
to foster, has in any case not been able to discredit, the play 
of certain grand human instincts ; and we may now say that, 
whatever in the world is to stand, these at least will. Ifthe 
philosophy of the future, begotten of the natural sciences, 
comes into collision with these instincts that have weathered 
all the storms of the past, and that are young and fresh now 
as at the first, the result cannot be doubtful, and men will 
turn aside, distrustful and disappointed, from the new sys- 
tem, as they turned aside from the extravagance of Hege- 
lianism. It may be said that this cannot well be, because 
the latest extension of strict science, into the ancient domain 
of philosophy, has come as an inevitable and natural conse- 
quence of the advance of physical inquiry to a certain point ; 


and, further, it may be said that the-craving after precise 
and scientific demonstration, when once aroused, can never 
be laid to rest, until it has gained complete satisfaction. 
There is truth in both statements, but neither of them 
bears against the position we take up. To the last we can 
ao. and the first we have no need todeny. For 


the first statement in no way hinders us from maintaining, 
that after external observation and experiment. have done 
their best, we must fall back upon the internal conscious- 
ness for our most intimate knowledge of the constitution of 
the human mind, and, indeed, of all that is most fundamental 
in the constitution of the whole universe of being; and, as 
regards the second statement, we have an equal right with 
the physical inquirer to sm pore to metaphysical inves- 
tigations all the obligations and privileges that go along with 
the use of a strict scientific method. The metaphysical 
spirit is not the same as the physical, but science compre- 
hends both. Having to do with relations which, as they are 
elemental, are the abstrusest of all, and farthest removed 
from ordinary ken, metaphysic makes slower and more 
laborious advances than do the physical sciences, and is more 
apt (as in the case of Hegelianism), to wander at the very 
outset from the straight path, and lose itself in hopeless 
quagmires; but there is no reason at all why it should not 
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steadily advance, and still less any necessity in its aberra- 
tions. The impulse felt by the human mind towards the 
acquisition of mastery over all the secrets of surrounding 
nature is strong enough, as all the world knows, but the his- 
tory of the ever-renewed attempts at philosophical explana- 
tion of the mysteries of the human consciousness, and of 
the universe in relation to it, attests a8 completely the 
existence of an irresistible impulse towards speculation. If 
the physical spirit lord it too exclusively in the next years, 
and seek to cramp and stifle its fellow-worker, its attem 
can only recoil upon itself, and so far from destroying 
credit of metaphysical inquiry, it will only lessen its own 
usefulness in the sphere < mes it is itself really able to work 
with effect. But let ——— —— now use their op- 
portunity wisely and moderately, and we may see before long 
a true principle of equilibrium introduced into mental effort, 
and the human mind, no longer like a house divided against 
itself, marching on with unfaltering step to the fulfilment of 
its high destiny. G. C. B. 





Arr. Il.—Inspiration. 
The Divine Human in the Scriptures. By Tayizn Lewis. London: James 


Nisbet & Co. 1863. 
The Relation between the Divine and Human Element in Holy Scripture. 
eo Lectures for 1863). By J. Hannas, D.O.L., &. London: 
ohn Murray. 1863. 


= recent appearance of these two volumes, coming from 
very different quarters of the theological world, is but one 
of many indications that the question of Inspiration is rapidly 
becoming one of the great religious controversies of our day, 
and is, in fact, entering on a new stage of its history. Am 
much that is alarming in the intellectual condition 
tendencies of the present time, it is a token for good that 
religious subjects occupy so large a place in the public atten- 
tion. However much we may regret the tone and bias with 
which these discussions are in certain quarters carried on, 
it is at least matter of satisfaction that such subjects are 
made matter of earnest and thoughtful inquiry by many 
who, in other times, would have passed them by in superci- 
lious indifference. Much is gained when there is so general 
a readiness to entertain the question; and we may have 
confidence enough in the force of truth to believe, that there 
is nothing to fear from the fullest discussion, if only the 
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defenders of the truth are equal in and candour to 
pres cea Go the crisis. And none can fail to see that one 
of the and most fundamental questions which all reli- 
gious thinkers have to deal with, is that concerning the au- 
thority of Scripture as the wordof God. This question must 
now be fairly faced and discussed. It will not do to fall 
back any longer 6n old definitions and arguments, or to rest 
in the results of old controversies ; the present aspects of the 

uestion imperatively demand that the living mind of the 
Church be — to it, if the controversy of the present is 
to be thoroughly and satisfactorily settled. This would be 
nece , even were there no modifications to be introduced 
on the old statements, were it but to recast them into forms 
more intelligible and adapted to the present day; for the 
church must ever in all her teaching be infusing the fresh- 
ness of present life and feeling into the eternal truths of her 
faith, if she would not have that become to her mere dry 
bones without spirit or life. But on the —- of Inspira- 
tion there is even a more urgent need for a thorough and 
searching treatment of it by the religious mind of the pre- 
sent. For itis one of those points that have never yet been 
exhaustively and conclusively settled ; and the time seems to 
be coming when some advance may be made in the way of 
ridding the doctrine of needless incumbrances, and stating 
it in a clearer and more scriptural manner. For it must be 
admitted that the dogmas that were maintained, and the 
views that were current on the subject in former times, are 
not altogether defensible. The theologians of the seven- 
teenth century did, in many cases, go too far in their state- 
ments and theories on Inspiration ; and were led to give ex- 
clusive or undue prominence to the divine, overlooking the 
human character of Scripture, as well as to omit to take into 
account some of the results of criticism and exegesis. This 
much must, in all fairness, be allowed; and is, in allowed 
by almost all whose opinion on such a subject is of any value. 

or do we think that any great concession is hereby made 
to the opponents of ee They are, indeed, wont to 
represent it as such. reading many of their productions, 


one is led to think that — very recently a dense cloud 


of ignorance and bigotry brooded over England, and 
more especially over Scotland; and that it was only now 
beginning to be dispelled. In plainer words, their view of 
the matter seems to be, that up to the present day, what 
they call the traditional view o a (which is just 
the hardest and extremest form in which it was held in the 
seventeenth century), had prevailed undisturbed and un- 
questioned; and was only now beginning to give way before 
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the assaults of such men as Bishop Colenso and the authors of 
‘Essays and Reviews.” And if this applies to the country in 
gene , it is held to do so with special force to the northern 
ingdom ; and thus every statement that modifies in the 
very slightest the extreme traditional view is hailed as a 
great triumph forthe party of freedom and progress. Now, 
surely this is a mistaken view of the state of things. The 
so-called traditional view is a mere myth; it is really held 
by no ae of the present day. Even in Scotland the 
traditional theory has been questioned and modified long 
ago, and any who have not been led to alter their views by 
the discoveries and controversies of the last half century, are 
little likely to be persuaded to do so now. In fact, there 
have been several fluctuations of opinion since the traditional 
theory began to lose its hold. Even in Scotland, it is not 
poy: the first time that the influence of the modern Ger- 
man theology is beginning to be felt. It told on the prevail- 
ing views of Inspiration at least a generation earlier than 
the present; and, instead of the old strict doctrine of verbal 
and literal inspiration, there was introduced by Dr Dick 
and others, the theory of different kinds and degrees of inspi- 
ration; such as those of superintendence, of elevation, of 
direction, and of — This was, for a time, the most 
approved view; and Dick was the great authority on the 
subject. It was not, however, permanently accepted; but 
was followed by a re-action, which led to an advance, as we 
conceive, in the right direction. The controversy on the 
Apocrypha, which created so much interest in its day, and is 
now 80 totally forgotten, led on to a good deal of discussion 
on inspiration, in which Haldane, Carson, and others, assailed 
the theory of degrees of inspiration, as held by Dr Pye 
Smith. They advocated a simple return to the old position 
and modes of statement in all their integrity; and it is to 
their influence largely that we owe the work of Gaussen, which 
has been so extensively popular. But the theory of degrees 
of inspiration was set aside finally by the influence of 
Chalmers, more than by anything else. By laying down the 
principle that we are concerned simply with the fact, and 
not with the mode of inspiration, he got rid of the whole of 
that complicated theory as unnecessary and irrelevant; and 
also relieved the old orthodox doctrine of that extremely 
rigid and mechanical aspect which was its great weakness. 
And since his time few, even in Scotland, would care to 
maintain the doctrine exactly as it was stated and defended 
by the divines of the seventeenth century. 
Now this principle contains, we think, the key to the whole 
question, and if thoroughly and consistently carried out to 
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its legitimate aco Rite rewire ser Raga. Sie ane 
point of the controversy, and to settle it in a scriptural and 
safe manner. It is a principle that commends itself to all 
sober inquirers, as but a particular application of the great 
general axiom, that teaches us the limitation of our faculties 
and the duty of restricting our speculations within the limits 
of the finite and comprehensible. The inspiration of Scrip- 
ture is in its very nature a miraculous act of divine power, 
and involves a mystery as great and inscrutable as any 

of revelation contains. It is one of several instances of the 
great mystery of the co-existence of the human and the divine; 
the very same mystery substantially that meets us in the co- 
existence of divine sovereignty and human responsibility, or of 
the divine and human natures in the person of Christ. On all 
these subjects it is a not unnatural tendency, especially when 
men are bent on reducing all things to a Staal system, to 
attempt to explain too much, and so to push their speculations 
beyond the just limit. This has led, in all the three subjects 
named, to extreme and one-sided doctrines. In the subject 
of Providence, the attempt to explain too much has led to 
the necessitarian doctrine of Edwards and his followers: in 
reference to the person of Christ, the Lutheran Church has 
been led in a similar way to give undue prominence to the 


divine at the expense of the integrity of the human nature ; 
and in like manner the great systematic divines of a former 
age erred in regarding Scripture simply and only as divine, 

iling to do justice to the truth that it is also human. 
Since, in all these cases, the divine and the human co-exist, 
it is plain that any — to explain the mode in which 


they do so, must be attended with: great risk of leading to 
such an explanation, as would give an exclusive or undue 
prominence to one or other of the elements. The safer 
course is that which sound philosophy as well as reverent 
theology dictates; to refrain from carrying our speculations 
into regions too high for us, and to be content to receive as 
an inexplicable m mm ae not the less on that account a 
certain truth, that holy Scripture is at once divine and human. 

The fearless recognition of the human character of Scrip- 
ture is not inconsistent with a firm belief in its inspiration ; 
nay, it is the only way in which that truth can be success- 
fully and thoroughly defended. This, — enerally, is, 
to our mind, the great merit of the works of Dr and 
Professor Lewis; though the lines of thought and argument 
pursued by the English and American divine respectively, 
are very different from each other. The work of latter 
indeed is not, and does not pretend to be, a treatise on the 
general question of inspiration ; but it bears very directly on 
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that question in the form in which it now usually pes 
itself to men’s minds. Professor Lewis starts from the 
human character of the Bible, and not only fully recognises 
it, but makes it an evidence in favour of its divinity. Not 
only is the fact of the Scriptures being a human book not in 
the slightest inconsistent with its being a divine book also, 
but it is actually a proof of it. The analogy often noticed 
between the Word of God incarnate and the word of God 
written is here perfect; for just as from the perfection of 
our Lord’s humanity, from his being so a and perfectly 
human, we may advance by an irresistible argument to his 
divinity, so from the Bible being so truly and thoroughly 
human, we may argue that it is also divine. It could not be 
80 purely and intensely human, unless it were something 
more than human. This is the leading thought of the work. 
It is a striking and original no less than a just one, and it is 
worked out with such felicity and power as to make this 
one of the freshest and most valuable contributions to the 
literature of the subject that has been produced in our days. 
It is an argument for the Bible as the word of God, founded 
on its internal characteristics; and while the author main- 
tains a very high view of inspiration, as extending even to 
the words of Scripture, he does so in such a way as to shew 
that this view may be maintained without doing the slightest 
injustice to the reality and fulness of the human element in 
the Bible. 

The Bampton Lectures, on the other hand, contain a 
much more complete and systematic treatment of the sub- 
ject. The lecturer Pee gare as his task, to examine induc- 
tively the relation that exists between the divine and the 
human elements in the Bible ; in a word, we may say, taking 
the Bible itself as we have it, for the object of his inductive 
inquiry, he aims at shewing how it commends itself to us as 
at once human and divine ; and how these its two characters 
bear on each other. His first lecture is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the meaning and use of the terms revelation 
and inspiration, in which he shews that, while each of these 
terms may be applied to various kinds of divine communica- 
tion and influence apart from Scripture, they have a special 
sense as descriptive of that divine me which the Bible 
contains, and that divine influence under which it was written. 
In the next three lectures his object is to prove the divine 
character of Scripture, shewing on the one , by a com- 

ison with heathen religions, that it contains a revelation 
God ; and on the other hand, that it is divinely inspired, 

by a reference first to the “‘antinomies,” or statements of 
seemingly opposite traths; and then to the double senses 
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which it contains. These two lines of argument for inspir- 
ation are both of them very strong and cogent; and of them 
it may be said, as Ellicott has remarked of the internal 
argument in general, that they have been unaccountably 
ane teolaiety overlooked by the opponents of inspiration. 
Having thus dealt with the divine, in the following lectures 
Dr Hannah turns to the human side of holy — He 
deals in this part of his discussion chiefly with the question 
as to what influence the human exe on the divine in 
Scripture; and this leads him to take up the various 
difficulties that beset the = the historical and scien- 
tific being dealt with in the , and the moral in the sixth 
lecture. In the seventh he concludes this subject, by shew- 
ing that though the writers of Scripture, being men of like 

ions with ourselves, were liable to err, did err, even 
in matters of religion, yet this fallibility did not leave any 
trace on the writings which they have left for the guidance 
and instruction of the church. the last-lecture he draws 
the general conclusion from the whole of the previous in- 
vestigation, and points out its practical bearing on the 
interpretation of Restetios. Such is a rapid sketch of the 
oe followed and the subjects discussed in these Bampton 

ures: their general plan and mode of dealing with the 
subject seems to us admirable, and while we do not of course 


coincide with all the views expressed by the author, we can- 
not but admire the way in which very — of the difficult 


points are discussed; and in his gen 
cordially agree. 
In many parts he seems to us to fail to rise to the hei 

of his lofty theme, and we could have wished somew 
more enthusiasm and fire to have been infused into his 
argument. But perhaps on the banks of the classic Isis a 
more calm and academic style of pleading is natural and 
appropriate. And the lecturer manifestly warms with his 
theme, for the later lectures are far superior to the earlier. 
We admire especially the sixth, in which he deals with a 
somewhat difficult subject in a manner most admirable in 
every respect. It is strange, however, that the most original 
thought in the volume, as it seems to us, is worked out in a 
comparatively tame and feeble manner. We refer to the 
argument derived from the fearless way in which Scripture 
states truths that are to all appearance the most contradic- 
tory. Surely this is an idea capable of much more forcible 

felicitous development than it has received. It is also 
strange that we should have to look in vain in such a treatise 
as this for a discussion of the direct claims which the Bible 
makes to divine inspiration and authority. We doubt not 


conclusions we 
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that Dr Hannah gives full weight to this important branch 
of evidence, but probably he considered it excluded by the 
nature of his plan, which is a strictly inductive inquiry 
founded on the actual characteristics that Scripture exhibits. 
We are not sure that it is excluded by such a plan; and in 
any case there should have been a distinct statement that 
this line of argument was omitted for this reason. And we 
should have liked to have heard the opimions of Oxford 
scholarship on the proof texts usually odineed for inspira- 
tion, especially those that are of disputed interpretation. 
But without entering into any detailed criticism of the work, 
we would turn for a little to the general subject, which is so 
much discussed in the present day. And the plan and 
method of the Bampton Lecturer suggests these as the two 
most important points to be rightly settled and firmly 
grasped in present controversies: in the first place, what 
precisely it concerns us to maintain as to the divine cha- 
racter of Scripture; and then, how that is affected by the 
human characteristics of the Bible that are so often set in 
array against it. 

As to the first, it is somewhat unfortunate that the subject 
is most commonly discussed under the title of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture; for this mode of viewing the question at 
issue has a tendency to turn our attention in a wrong direc- 
tion. A discussion on inspiration naturally suggests, and 
indeed necessarily leads to, an investigation of the process 
by which Scripture was produced; the nature and extent of 
the influence under which it was written ; in a word, it leads 
us at the very outset away from the fact, with which alone 
we have to do, at least in the first instance, to intricate dis- 
cussions as to the mode of the fact. More especially is this 
apt to be the case with those who are familiar with the use 
of the term in the English Liturgy as applied to the sancti- 

ing work of the Spirit in all believers. This has led the 

ampton Lecturer, at the outset of his work, into a good deal 
of discussion, which, however interesting and important in 
other connections, is reap vO f irrelevant to the question in 
hand. And it is apt to lead to something more than mere 
irrelevant discussion ; it is apt to lead to the entire reversal 
of the correct mode of stating the doctrine. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Dean Alford put it thus, “‘ that the men were inspired, 
and the books are the results of that inspiration.” We do 
not know on what evidence this dictum is founded, as we 
cannot recall any passage in which inspiration is ascribed to 
the men as distinct from the books, while there are several 
in which the writings are expressly said to be inspired. And 
such a conception of inspiration throws no light on the sub- 
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ject, but rather obscurity and confusion. For it immediately 
raises the question, What was the nature of that influence 
of the Spirit under which the sacred penmen wrote? Is it 
distinct in kind or only in degree from his influence on all 
Christians? Did it preserve them from all error in what 
they wrote? Did it extend to the words they used, or onl 
to the thoughts they expressed by them? Now these are all 
uestions which, put in this form, at least relate not to the 
act, but to the mode of inspiration ; some of them refer to 
things of which we can never know anything, and lead us 
into regions of speculation altogether beyond our reach. 
And even these questions, which are legitimate and neces- 
sary in a thorough discussion of the doctrine, are raised here 
out of their proper place. We are not in a position to 
deal with them at the outset of our inquiries. But when 
we begin our investigation with the influence under which 
the books of Scripture were written, we are plunged at once 
into the sea of difficulties that beset the human element of 
Scripture, and are compelled, at the very outset, to meet and 
masterall the difficulties that present themselves tothe student 
of the Bible, without having any firm foundation of faith in the 
divine character of the book we are studying, but as the very 
condition of our attaining to such a faith. It is not that we 
wish to shirk the difficulties of the subject, as if we were afraid 
to meet them ; we are ready to meet them all in the — 
place and way as difficulties; but we cannot consent t 
the solution of all or of any of the questions arising from 
the human character of Scripturé shall be the condition of 
our faith in it as divine. Nearly all the difficulties of the 
subject are gathered round the questions, how the sacred 
writers were influenced in penning their works, or how their 
true humanity and fallibility is ee with what they 
wrote, being divine and infallible? Now the first and main 
question is neither of these, for these both respect the 
process, while we have to do mainly with the result. What 
we are concerned to maintain as essential to a belief in the 
Scriptures is not any proposition as to the manner in which 
they were composed, or the kind or degree of divine influence 
that actuated their human authors, but simply, that the 
result, however accomplished, is, that what they wrote is the 
word of God. And this may and ought to be maintained 
in a broad free manner; for so long as this great truth is 
really and honestly believed, we can afford to take compara- 
tively little account of precise explanations and definitions. 
The older divines erred, if anywhere, in this, that they put 
the general truth in a too limited form, and seemed to have 
always in their thoughts the idea of dictation, or of men 
being used simply as instruments or amanuenses by the 
~ VOL. XIII.—NO. XLIX. Hh 
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inspiring Spirit. But any such precise definition as bri 

in these, or any similar ideas or comparisons, necessarily 
involves a decision as to the mode of inspiration, which we 
are not prepared, at least at this stage, to give. It is better 
to take the broader ground, that the Bible is the word of 
God in this sense, that it is, in all its parts, the accredited 
eee from God to us; it is all just what he willed it to 
be, and guaranteed to us, by his authority, as the only rule 
of faith and manners. 

This is really all that we are concerned to maintain. 
These books, written as they are by men like ourselves, have 
on them the stamp of divine authority, as the only authentic 
revelation to us of the mind and will of God. + is the 
result, however it may have been brought about. That sucha 
result is possible, cannot be denied by any who believe in 
the providence of God. For indeed the L568 of Scripture 
is, in this view of it, but a special branch of the larger sub- 


ject of divine providence. Any belief in providence of 
necessity implies that God can and does overrule the actions 
of men to bring about his own purposes, without any direct 
intervention, and without any violence done to the will 
of the creature. Now if God can use the actions of men to 
bring to pass, certainly and infallibly, his own works, can 


he not also use the words of men to express with ee 
certainty his message to men? The denial of the possibility 
of such a thing amounts virtually to the denial of the omni- 
potence of God. And is not such a mode of procedure one 
that commends itself to us as reasonable and proper in the 
circumstances? In any case that we could imagine even 
remotely analogous, would not some such plan be — y 
appropriate? Take, for example, as an illustration, the case 
even e a oe A with those ae stand on @ 
lower level of intelligence and capacity. Let us su a 
missionary wishes to address himself to a Fat ee 

tribe. He is acquainted with their language; and he might 
indeed address them directly, or dictate his pastoral address 
to a secretary. But he wishes to put himself more on their 
level than he could thus do, and to enter more fully into 
their modes of thought and feeling than a stranger of far 
superior acquirements can do. He therefore employs one 
of their own tribe, who has entered heart and souk into his 
ideas and wishes, to write to his fellow-coun en. He 
revises the production of his pupil; he sees to it that it is 
free from error, and contains nothing that he is not willing 
to endorse; he attaches his name to it, and it goes forth as 
his message to the pk aps He finds, however, that 
this one mind cannot fully enter into all his meaning; he 
therefore employs another, and if need be a third and a fourth, 
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on the same service, exercising the same oversight over their 
ee an and stamping them all with his authority. And 

he presents the complex whole thus formed to the 
savage tribe he means to instruct, as a safe and authoritative 
declaration of what he would say tothem. Such a procedure 
would be all the more suitable, the greater was the difference 
between the mind of the teacher and the taught; and if we 
suppose, as is the case in a divine revelation, that the differ- 
ence is infinite, does not the suitability amount almost to a 
necessity ? 

But, it may be said, to conceive of the Bible under such 
an image as that, — that it is but a partial and imper- 
fect revelation of God. Most certainly it does so, but what 
of that? Must not every revelation of God to man be 
partial and imperfect, not indeed from any impotency or 
imperfection in the revealer, but from the necessary inability 
of the finite mind to comprehend the infinite 2 God can 
known absolutely and perfectly to himself alone. No created 
mind has capacity to know the infinite Creator, as he is in 
himself, and as he is known to himself. Hence absolute 
truth about God and the things of God cannot be communi- 
cated ~ men. For ba air is oe is received oe 
ing to the capacity of the receiver ; our capaci 
limited, we aso receive in its fulness and potality the 
unlimited. ‘‘ We know in part, and we prophesy in part;” 
our knowledge and our communication of knowledge are but 
of the partial, the limited, the relative, and do not and can- 
not extend to the whole, the infinite, the absolute. The very 
fact that the revelation is to man, and in human language, 
implies that it is a disclosure, not of absolute truth, but of 
such truth as man is able to receive. Hence the Bible must 
be cast in a human form, and exhibit a certain accommoda- 
tion to man. If it be said that this makes it be no true 
declaration of God to men, this amounts to saying that a 
divine revelation is impossible, that God cannot e him- 
self known to man. this be maintained, there is an end 
of all controversy on the subject ; for the very idea of revela- 
tion to man is that God condescends to deal with men 
according to their capacity, making known to them such 
truth about himself as they are able to take in, and in such 
& way as to be intelligible to them, and at the same time 
making this truth the means of training their minds and 
leading them on to wider, purer, and more adequate ideas. 

The problem of revelation to mankind at large is analogous, 
though in an infinitely higher scale, to that which a 
or teacher has to solve in communicating knowledge to the 
imperfect understanding of a child, and training his opening 
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ences, that in the due course of development the child will 
at length come fully to understand the parent, and all that he 
has to say; while man will advance for ever under the 
teaching of God in knowledge of him and his ways, while 
yet the distance between them will ever remain as infinite 
as at first. Still the analogy is useful so far as it goes. The 
und idea of Lessing, in his Essay on the Education of the 
uman Race, is a correct one, though there is a fatal error 
in the way he carries it out. Revelation is the education 
of the race, and Scripture is at once the monument of that 
education in the past, and the instrument of it for the future. 
Its truths have been made known to men gradually, one by 
one, yet so that one ever led on to another, eleva’ ing, ex- 
ponding, and purifying the minds of those who receive them. 
+ is as impossible to suppose ‘that a full and complete 
system of religious truth could have been the first lesson 
taught man by revelation, as that a wise parent would begin 
the education of his child by a complete system of science, 
and perfect code of all the duties of life. Th each case, the 


simpler and more essential must take precedence of the more 
complex and subsidiary. And in each case, too, truth must 
be delivered in broad and bold outline, in great general 
er, pre leaving in the mean time much minute detail and 
speci 


application, modification, or exception, to be filled in 
by after teaching. §8o, too, it will be suitable to the initial 
stage of education, whether of the individual or of the race, 
to teach by pictures and illustrations, by actions and events. 
Abstract principles will be illustrated by their concrete 
operation in actual matters of fact; and things that fall 
under the observation of the senses, will be largely used to 
illustrate and symbolise invisible and spiritual things. Now 
these are just the characteristics of the earliest form of re- 
velation. The great fundamental truths, of God the Creator 
and Governor of the world, of sin and its punishment, and of 
the way of salvation by faith in a suffering Saviour, are 
revealed at the very outset; but this broad general outline 
is left to be gradually filled in with its details. These truths 
are taught, too, to a large extent by visible signs and | 
symbols, typical rites, and typical events. Every ma, * is 
adapted to the period of the childhood of the ‘race. But 
there is more. Not only is the earliest revelation adapted 
to the state of manibid at the time, it is also adapted to 
lead them on further. There are hints and suggestions of 
something more, allusions, apparently accidental, as in the 
casual turn of a phrase, that would suggest to the intelli- 
gent student something afterwards to be more fully revealed, 
and so lead his mind on to further revelations, and 
him to receive them. Thus the successive steps by which 
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ally cae wai ugh tine debt tn might ved 
or; and though a i appear, 
astra often been all since, that the new is in contra- 
diction with the old, as Deuteronomy with the earlier books 
of the Pentateuch, the Prophets with the Law, the New Testa- 
ment with the Old, John with Paul, or with the synoptic 
gospels, yet close examination in each case shews that there 
is a real harmony, and that there are multitudes of indica- 
tions and hints in the earlier parts of Scripture that point 
forward to, and prepare the mind for the later. And not 
only is there provision made in each portion of Scripture for 
the addition of new truths by way of revelation, but also for 
their addition by way of human diseovery too. The advance 
of human science was not indeed to be anticipated. The 
parent will not only reserve at first much that he is after- 
wards to communicate to his child, but also much that the 
child will discover for himself. But he will take care in his 
earlier teaching not to contradict what the child is afterwards 
to discover, any more than what he himself is afterwards to 
disclose. A parent can do so up to the measure of his own 
knowledge; and God, the educator of the race, whose know- 
ledge has no limit, can do so perfectly and —— 
Thus the Bible, though it is an elementary book for the 
childhood of the race, and though, even now that it is com- 
plete, it is still a manifestation of God in human language 
and thought, is not, like an elementary book, to be cast 
aside when the scholar has advanced beyond the stage when 
it was first given; it is one that grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with his strength; it is not one of the childish 
things that are to be put away, but one of those that abide : 
“the word of God liveth and abideth for ever.” If man . 
were able by intuition, or higher reason, or any such sup- 
posed faculty, to transcend the limits of his nature, and 
obtain a direct knowledge of the Infinite, then such a human 
revelation as the Bible is would be superseded as inadequate, 
and, indeed, the rejection of the Bible as the word of God 
virtually resolves itself, in very many cases, into some such 
transcendentalism ; but if all such theories are utterly untrue 
and unfounded, then it remains that the most adequate and 
suitable revelation of God is his speaking to man through 
men, in @ way analogous to what we have supposed a 
superior intellect — adopt in communicating with those 
inferior to him. In this sense, Scripture is the word of God. 
Only it must not be forgotten, that such analogies and com- 
parisons are only comparisons, and must not be pressed beyond 
the tertiwm comparationis. The thing to be explained, the 
inspiration of Scripture, is a thing unique, and has therefore no 
perfect analogy anywhere within the range of our knowledge. 
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Consequently, we need a t variety of illustrations, to bring 
a different aspects. errach of ee has its truth, even the 
most mechanical, when kept in its proper place. Thus, a Ger- 
man writer excellently says :—“The inspired writers are not to 
be regarded as mere penmen, writing to dictation, still less as 
merely ive instruments, as for instance, a pen or a flute; 
although, provided the comparison be not extended beyond the 
tertium comparationis, they may be well compared to such. 
They are something far nobler, unique of its kind, which in the 
sphere of humanity has not its parallel. They are the true 
authors of their books ; but the secondary active instruments 
of God, sunpyol roi Oso. God has intensified their power of 
thought, their insight, and their memory, for the express act 
and purpose of writing; moved and impelled their will, 
directed and guided their voluntary determination. The 
sacred writers are not like servants of a king, who at the 
command and according to the mind of their king, but in their 
own words. But neither are they to be compared simply to 
a king’s servant, who reads from a paper the written words of 
his prince ; but God has acted and spoken by his servants in a 
more peculiar (though more manifold) and more excellent way 
than princes can carry out a matter by their officers.” 

It is, we are convinced, by keeping firm hold from the outset 
of the great truth, that the Bible is the word of God, and as 
such the supreme and only authority in matters of religion, 
that we can fairly and fully deal with the many nice and per- 
plexed questions that raise themselves as difficulties to embar- 
rass the subject. We ought to adjourn many, if not all of them, 
till the previous question is settled. Nor is there any unfair- 
ness in this. We may quite legitimately refuse to discuss the 
questions of the discrepancies of parallel narratives, of the con- 
tradiction between Genesis and geology, of the numbers and 
genealogies of the Israelites, as recorded in the Pentateuch, 
until we have first determined what interpretation and what 
credence we are to give to the statements of our Lord and his 
apostles as to the Old Testament books. Of course, as long as 
any one asserts that there is anything in such considerations 
that disproves the authority of Scripture, we are bound to 
meet his objections, and to vindicate our belief; but it makes a 
great difference whether we meet and deal with such objections 
simply as difficulties, more or less formidable, but which do not 
bear directly on the main question at issue, or on the evidence 
on which our faith rests. reference to this Dr Hannah has 
some excellent remarks, in the opening of his fifth lecture, 
where he passes from the consideration a the divine to that of 
the human character of Scripture. “If we have formed a just 
conception of that special revelation which supplies a super- 
natural counterpart to every portion of the facts of Scripture, 
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and if we have realised the influence of that special inspirati 
which distinguishes the sacred writers from every other class 
human agents ; the strength of our own faith should be enough 
to save us from —- in the fears which have been aroused 
by the assertion that the human element through which these 
divine gifts were communicated was not only moulded by the 
individual characteristics of the writers, but was adjusted to 
the scientific opinions and literary habits of the times in which 
they severally lived. And this is the subject to which our 
attention must be now directed. We have dwelt on some few 
of the leading features, which prove the reality and influence of 
that divine presence which shines through every part of Scrip- 
ture, reconciling the seeming contrarieties of human formulas, 
and spreading out a broad range of divine significance as the 
basis on which the human language rests. .. . When we are 
now asked to gaze with reverence but with firmness on the 
nature of the earthly apparel in which these shapes of heavenly 
truth are robed, we may surely enter on the task in a spirit of 
frank confidence, and with entire freedom from any unworthy 
alarm. We risk but a small value on the separate value of the 
earthen vessels when the possession of the heavenly treasure ia 
secured. It is not that we may treat such questions with in- 
difference. If Scripture be only the hem of Christ’s garment, 
it is well to imitate the faith of her who said, ‘If I may but 
touch his garment I shall be whole. But it has been well 
observed that ‘it makes a wonderful difference on the apparent 
magnitude and im of a difficulty, whether it be re- 
garded as a possible entrance to an entire unbelief, or an 

perplexity, on the fringe or edge of a stray and 
impregnable faith.’ Setting forth from the firm foundation of 
such faith, we shall find that no gabe eg & grow- 
ing tendency to settle themselves and disappear. It is a 
dangerous and mistaken policy to raise these disputes to 
adventitious importance, by treating them as though they 
necessarily involved the issue of our highest interests.” (Pp. 
139, 140. 

One = Pe questions that sinks to a matter of very small im- 
portance, when viewed from this point of view, is that so often 
agitated, whether Inspiration is verbal or not... With an honest 
recognition of the authority of Scripture, as being in all its 
parts the word of God, the ion whether the influence of 
the inspirmg Spirit extended to the words used, or only to the 
thought expressed by them, is one of very minor importance, 
depending mainly on a ysical theory as to the con- 
nection between thought and language, and is rather a ed 
sophical question as to the mode of inspiration, than 


a 
gical one as to its reality. And we do not think that the 
settlement of this philosophical question one way or other need 
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make the slightest difference in our view of Scripture; as long 
as we maintain its plenary inspiration. But there seems to be 
@ great amount of confusion prevalent on this matter. Thus 
we find even such a man as Bean Alford stating the opinion 
thus, “that every word and phrase of the Scriptures is abso- 
lutely and separately true, and whether narrative or discourse, 
took place, or was said, in every most exact particular as set 
down.” Surely this is most absurd, Even on the extremest 
theory, it is not verbal or literal truth, but verbal or literal 
insprration that is contended for. To assert that the words as 
well as the thoughts are from God, does by no means imply 
that the language must always be literal, that no figures of 
speech are used, no metaphors, no hyperboles, no round num- 
bers, no popular or general phrases. "Thus, to take the very 
instance given by Mr Alford as a conclusive refutation of verbal 
inspiration,—the title on the cross,—if the evangelists had in- 
tended or professed to give the exact words, neither more nor 
less, then indeed verbal inspiration would necessarily imply that 
they must give it with exact correctness, and that all but one 
must be in error. But who does not see, that if this were so, 
it would refute the plenary inspiration which Mr Alford holds, 
just as much as the verbal inspiration which he denies? For 
the evangelists could not have correct thoughts, any more than 
correct words, if they thought that the exact words were dif- 
ferent from what they actually were. If on the other hand 
they did not think so, they could not intend to say so, and have 
not in fact said so, but only give the general meaning of the 
inscription ; and why may they not have been inspired to do 
so, each according to the peculiar working of his own mind and 
memory? There is no objection of this sort against verbal in- 
spiration that does not equally tell against plenary inspira- 
tion ; and it is the more important to have clear views of this, 
because we find that the very same arguments that are used by 
some against verbal inspiration merely, are employed by others, 
far more logically, against inspiration altogether; and we 
can never consistently defend any inspiration that is worthy of 
the name against them, as long as we admit their force as 
against verbal inspiration. 

But in reality the objection, however put, is one of the 
weakest possible. There is no reason why the fact of the 
sacred writers being divinely guided, even in the very words 
they used, should make them write in a constrained or un- 
natural way, nor why an inspired historian should not use 
the same freedom, and be interpreted with the same fair- 
ness and candour as an ordinary author. We have no rea- 
son to suppose that a narrative written with divine certainty 
should be distinguished by recording every detail with strict 
and punctilious accuracy, and ranging every incident in the 
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precise unvarying order of its occurrence. We must indeed 
expect to absolute truth in the narratives. But the truth 
of history does not consist in such minute niceties, any more 
than the truth of art consists in a reproduction, with the 
fidelity of a Chinese imitation, of the objects represented. So 
far from such a literal exactness being required, it would often 
be fatal to the end in view, and produce really false impres- 
sions. There is no historian who ever wrote who has not often 
occasion to use general expressions, or round’ numbers, or to 
narrate events in an order different from the actual one of their 
occurrence, for in fact this belongs to what may be called the 
perspective of history, and is the means by which a skilful 
writer brings out the relative magnitude and importance of the 
events that crowd on each other in his pages. All cannot be 
given with equal detail and exactness ; some must be cast into 
the shade or into the background, as of secondary importance, 
that the main figures and actions may stand out in due pro- 
minence. If the method of criticism often adopted in the case 
of the sacred narratives, because of their claim to inspiration, 
were applied to any ordinary work of history, the most authentic 
narrative would be discredited as contradictory. What would 
any one make, for example, of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, who 
should make no allowance for transposition on the part of the 
author, but insist that he must have meant to represent every- 
thing as occurring in the exact order in which he narrates it? 
There is no violation of historical truth in an author using such 
liberties as these, even though he knows very well the exact 
truth of the case. It may very well be that to give an exact 
detailed account of such things would really convey a false, 
rather than a true impression. And how can it be asserted 
that it is impossible for a book to be divinely inspired without 
being written in an unnatural style, and one well fitted to mislead 
and convey false impressions? There is nothing in the inspi- 
ration of the sacred writers to warrant our applying to them a 
different standard of criticism from what we apply to ordinary 
writings of a similar kind. Let the same candour and fairness 
be shewn to Matthew and John as we do to Herodotus or 
Tacitus, or Macaulay. While we receive and reverence the 
Bible as the word of God, we need not be afraid to recognise 
fully and frankly its human character, or to admit that much 
in the form and dress of the divine truth is to be traced either 
to the general laws of the human mind, or to the special cha- 
racter and circumstances of the men through whom it has been 
communicated to us; provided we always remember that even 
this human dress has been selected by God, as being on the 
whole the most suitable to convey to men purely and fully his 
mind and will. The more fully, therefore, we ise and 
enter into these human characteristics of the Bible, the better 
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will we get at its true meaning. For though every part of it, 
however different in style, is equally the Word of God, yet 
every part is not to be interpreted in the same way, but each 
according to its own style, and in the light of all that we can 
discover of the character and circumstances of its human 
authors. Thus, for example, the passage in which Joshua is 
represented as arresting the course of the sun will demand a 
very different explanation, according as we determine the 
question whether this is a plain narrative by the historian, or, 
as many think, a fragment of some older poem inserted by 
him in his work. The same method may be applied to other 
— too, and we may proceed the more freely, the more 
y we believe that the result at which we arrive by a fair 
and comprehensive exegesis will be in each case the truth 
of God. And when Scripture is treated in this way, most 
of the difficulties that are so much insisted upon in cer- 
tain quarters will be found to shrink to very small dimen- 
sions. We do, indeed, find not a little to perplex us, not a 
little obscurity and difficulty, in many parts of Scripture, but 
this is just what we would naturally expect in books of such 
antiquity as those of the Bible. We can even see many 
purposes that such difficulties serve, as on the one hand afford- 
a stimulus to study and investigation, which has proved 
most useful and profitable, and on the other hand, making the 
evidences of the truth of such a nature as to preserve for faith 
its moral character. But howpaltry are all the difficulties which 
have been raised against the Bible compared with that efful- 
gence of divine glory that shines from its every page! They are 
but as the spots on the sun. When we see men with 
rently no eye for the divine glory of Scripture, but a id 
tendency to dwell on what spots they can find in it, we shall 
do well to remember—not, indeed, for judging others, but for 
directing ourselves to the true way in which faith in the word 
of God is increased and strengthened—the profound truth ex- 
pressed in such noble language in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith : “ We may be moved and induced by the testimony 
of the church to an high and reverent esteem of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of 
the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the 
parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), 
the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, 
the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire per- 
fection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God 3 yet notwit i 
our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth 
divine authority thereof is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit bearing witness by and with the word in our — rs 
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Art. IIL—The Church under the Christian Emperors.* 


1, Histoire de la Destruction du Paganism en Occident. Par M. uz Comm 
. 2vols. Paris. 


Paganisme dans Empire d’ Orient 
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3. Conferences sur U Histoire du Christianieme, Par E. Onastet. 2 vols. 
4 Be Oeusantin t Oréprive le-Grand; oul esprit Chrétien et Vesprit politique 
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dans 1 Par F. Rocrr, Lausanne. 1863, 
5, L’Eglise et U Empire Romain au 4me Sidcle. Par M. le Paurce Atpert 
pe Brocum. 4 vols, Paris. 1856. 


ae works we have now mentioned, occupy a distinguished 
place in the —_— theological literature of France. The 
work of M. Roget had previously appeared in Le Semeur, a well 
known periodical, which is conducted by M. Lutteroth, and to 
which the late excellent M. Vinet was a frequent contributor. 
Of the four volumes of the Prince de Broglie, La Revue Ohré- 
tienne speaks in terms of the highest eulogy. The Prince, 
though a Roman Catholic, is esteemed by all as a man of 
decided piety ; and as a proof of his liberality, we may be 
allowed to mention, that we have seen a letter of his written to 
a distinguished Protestant pastor, in which he encourages him 
to persevere in contending for the rights of truth and of con- 
science. As none of these works are likely to appear in English, 
we shall do little more than transfer to our pages a few extracts, 
thus allowing the writers to speak for themselves. These ex- 
tracts chiefly refer to the history of the Christian Church under 
Constantine the Great. i 
The church had assuredly begun to degenerate, before Con- 
stantine resolved to take her under his imperial protection. 
Already was she rapidly developing into a political body, strug- 
gling to get herself recognised by the Cesars. These again, aim- 
ing to reduce everything under their authority, came at last to 
perceive that the world’s future was involved in the fortunes of 
the new religion, and that if they did not succeed in i 
masters of the church, she would soon become an imperium in 
tmperio. And thus was the alliance consummiated. That the 
Christians were favourable to the emperors, in spite of the cruel 





* The following article, from the pen of a valued Continental corresponden 
is one of a series, intended to keep our readers au courant with the French 
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pomeies they had suffered- under them, is a fact su 
y the testimony of the fathers. M. Roget thus explains it:— 
“The faith of the Christians held them bound to combat 
the religion of the state, Roman polytheism, with all their 
might. But the religion and the civil constitution at Rome 
were united with a cohesion so close, that the one could not be 
attacked without the other. The struggle, therefore, was not 
only between polytheism and Christianity, but between Chris- 
tianity and the republic, the senate of Rome. They were 
= too by the flattering idea of constituting the church 
on the pattern of the empire, of giving it the same vast extent, 
regularity, and dignity. All minds were dazzled with the grand 
image of Roman unity. They could form no conception of 
greatness apart from that mighty whole. Pagans and Chris- 
tians were confronted with each other, and the strength of the 
two parties was becoming equalised. The latter were impatient 
to conquer. Let us gain over the sovereigns, and the people 
will follow.” Constantine was the first emperor who was able to 
realise the ideal of supreme power v entirely in his own 
rson. Away from Rome, at the mouth of the horus, he 
uilt his magnificent capital at Constantinople, where, un- 
fettered by republican forms and reminiscences, he reigned as 
an eastern despot. “The emperor ceased to be the first among 
the citizens, and became an Asiatic king, adorned with the 
diadem, covered with silk and gold, guarded by schole without, 
and by eunuchs within ; inaccessible, unapproachable, silent, 
severe, a being more than human served upon bended knee, in 
a word, worshipped.” It was as ifex maximus, supreme 
head of all worship, that Constantine established the Christian 
religion. “The new law was established,” says the Count of 
St Priest,* “in virtue of the old. In establishing the new re- 
pa the emperors did not act under their titles of Augustine, 
of princes, consuls or perpetual tribunes, but solely as supreme 
pontiffs. It must not be imagined, that in applying an ancient 
right to the establishment of a new religion, and in making 
use of the prerogatives of the supreme pontificate of pagan- 
ism to bring in the triumph of the true faith, Constantine 
meant for one moment to abdicate his spiritual supremacy. If 
such had been his intention, he would have flung from him, as 
did one of his successors (Gratian), the insignia of the supreme 
ntificate. In his quality of supreme pontiff, he had enthroned 
Bhrist ianity, and, in the same quality, he believed that he still 
remained the absolute head of religion. Not only had Con- 
stantine not the least doubt of his spiritual right, but no one 
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contested it. To call in question his power, even over the 
church, was at that time neither the interest nor the intention 
of its members. Above all things, it was imperative to shew 
the successor of Diocletian at the foot of the cross.” That Con- 
stantine still ccntinued to discharge several of the functions of 
the ancient pontificate, is clearly proved by history. Count 
ro et the following curious edict of Constantine from 
the osian code, dated 321 :—“ If our palace or any other 
public monument be struck by lightning, in conformity with 
the old ordinance, the aruspices are to be consulted, that it 
may be known what this event portends, and the acts are 
immediately to be sent for us to take cognisance of them.” 
Again :—“ As regards the — stating that the Amphi- 
theatre had lately been struck by lightning, which thou 
sent to Heraclianus, tribune and master of the offices, know 
that they ought to have been transmitted to us” (vol. i. p. 90). 
In 322, after the defeat of the Sarmatians, Constantine in- 
stituted the Sarmatian games. “These games,” says Count 
Beugnot, “were true pagan ceremonies, denounced as such by 
the Christians, and, in establishing them, the emperor certain! 
did so as pontifex maximus.” There are also in existence med 
on which Constantine is represented in the costume of the 
sovereign pontiff, that is, with the head covered. 

So much for Constantine’s headship over the Pagan ’ 
As to the Christian Church, we neal only mention the Arian 
controversy :—“ At the Council of Nicwa,” writes the Count 
de St Priest, “the fathers had the right to discuss without 
voting. But Constantine alone directed, summed up, published, 
and legalised the Assembly. It is true that, in the presence of 
that assembly, he bowed his head adorned with ls and 
diamonds ; that a religious awe seemed imp upon his 
countenance ; that he cast down his eyes with respect, and 
entered the hall with a modest step ; and that, standing at the 
side of his seat, he only sat down at the urgent request of the 
bishops. But that seat was a throne, and, if the Council was 
able to act with full liberty, that liberty emanated from the 
prince ; it was from him that it was asked, it was he who 

ted it, and it was he who allowed the bishops to speak.” 

en the Council was ended and its acts published, Constantine 
issued a regular papal bull against Arius, ——— thus : 
“Constantine the Great, the august conqueror, to the bish 
and people of Judea: Arius is to be branded with infamy, in 
the same way as the impious Dioscorus,” &c. 

But the emperor soon perceived that, if he allowed the doc- 
trine of the church to become fixed, she would free herself from 
his power. He therefore recalled the Arians and wrote Athan- 
asius, bishop of Alexandria: “ My will being known to you, you 
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are not to refuse entrance into the church to any who may 
ask it ; and if I hear that you have refused the communion to 
any who may desire it, I shall immediately send a person who 

ill de you from your see by my orders, and compel you to 
quit Alexandria.” Athanasius, as we know, was not the man 
to be brow-beaten ; he refused to admit the Arians, and was 
actually banished to Treves, where he remained till after the 
death of Constantine. Thus the same man who had published 
the decrees of the-orthodox Council of Nica, recalled the de- 

Arian bishops, and reinstated them in their diocese. 

he curious monument which adorned the centre of Constanti- 
nople seems a fit emblem of the confusion that reigned in the 
mind of Constantine: “We must admit,” remarks the Prince 
Albert de Broglie, “as is positively affirmed in the Alexandrine 
Chronicle, that Constantine did either steal from Rome, or 
exactly imitated, the talisman of the Roman power, the Palla- 
dium brought by Eneas from Pergamos, and placed it under 
the column of porphyry which rose in the centre of the prin- 
are ae at Constantinople, crowned by his own statue. 
This column of porphyry itself was a curious witness of the 
sin accommodations that mark times of transition. It had 
been taken from the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. As for 
the statue of Apollo, it was preserved under the name of Con- 
stantine, with this inscription underneath, ‘ To Constantine, 
brilliant as the sun. The shining aureola round the head 
had even been preserved, and that ries ight be wantin 
in this singular amalgam, the historian ds, that the rays of 
the aureola resembled the nails of the Lord’s Passion ; all which, 
however, did not prevent this little edifice from going currently 
in the city by the name of ‘ The Fortune of new Rome. Some 
writers even pretend that lamps were burned and sacrifices 
offered in honour of it. Socrates (I 17), affirms that a piece 
of the true cross was placed under the statue, which would 
complete this singular confusion.” 

But how stood Constantine as to his personal profession of 
Christianity? The sovereign who had the right of entrance 
into the councils, who had appointed bishops and com 
theological dissertations during twenty years of his life, who 
had been celebrated in all the pulpits, and who carried the 
cross at the head of his armies, not only had not received the 
first sacrament of the Christian faith, but had never openly 
ranged himself among those who — toit. He was neither 
baptized, nor even a catechumen. Participating with a famili- 
arity almost excessive in all the details of church government, 
he was not initiated into its mysteries. But the man, whose 
hands were imbrued in the blood of a wife and a son, could not 
die thus, neither Christian nor pagan, especially when he could, 
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at an once RRO EgarRT mage the rite which 
was suppened to wash out all the stains of former life, and 
secure to the dying man his peace with God. 

The Prince de Broglie thus graphically describes the baptism 
and death of Constantine :—“ He celebrated the Eastern festi- 
val of 337 with more devoutness than usual. He passed the 
whole night in prayer in the Church of the Holy Apostles. A 
few days later he was attacked by a slight indisposition. He 
was advised to try natural hot baths at Helenopolis, in Cilicia. 
The malady, however, continued to make rapid progress, and 
he arrived there too ill to try the effect of the waters) He 
merely went to the new church dedicated to the martyr of the 
place. There he prostrated himself, confessed his sins aloud, 
and begged that he might receive the imposition of hands, the 
indispensable preliminary to the reception of the holy mysteries. 
At the evident approach of death, the time for delay was past, 
and Constantine, whom the pleasures and the passions of life had 
never turned away from the uneasy thought of another exist- 
ence, set himself rere | to face the dread future — 
him. He implored, with the deepest anguish, to be bapti 


rted from Helenopolis, where there was no suitable 
abode for him, to his of Asquiron, on the outskirts of 
Nicomedia, he instantly sent for the bishops of the province, 


and said to them, ‘ Behold the day for which I have so | 
thirsted ! behold the em moment I have been asking © 
God! behold the hour in which I am to be itted to be 
sealed with the seal of immortality! I had always hoped to 
be able to accomplish this great act in the river Jordan, where 
our Saviour bathed his sacred members, to serve as an 

for us, But God knows what is for us, and thinks proper 
to call me to this honour, even here. Let there be then no 
longer any hesitation, for if God, who is the arbiter of life and 
death, prolong my existence here below, it is my firm resolution 
to mingle among the people of God; it is my desire to be 
admitted into the church, to pray among the faithful, and I 
shall im upon myself the rule of conforming to the divine 
will.’”’ Jt was Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, who ini 
baptism, and Jerome, in relating the fact, adds that the em- 
peror thus involved himself in the Arian heresy. The Prince 
de Broglie protests, in the name of history, against the severity 
of this sentence, “Eusebius had not openly abjured the 
Nicean creed, and Constantine, in following his counsels, did 
not think that he wes oe himself from the unity of the 
church. Neither his illusion nor his excessive obedience to 
his bishop could prejudice the sincerity of his faith, His joy 
at seeing himself a Christian was extreme. When the sacred 
rites were terminated, he expressed his wish to retain the white 
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garments of the catechumen, and refused to be reinvested with 
the purple. He caused his bed to be hung with draperies of 
the purest white. These symbols of purity, the signs of a re- 
conquered innocence, called forth in him transports of gratitude 
and admiration. He prayed aloud, and was heard to say, ‘On 
this day I am truly happy; now I am worthy of immortal life ; 
Now it is that I see divine light. Wretched, truly wretched 
are they who are deprived of this blessing.” He expired on 
the 22d of May 337, the day of Pentecost. The body, wrapped 
in purple, crowned with the royal diadem, and enclosed in a 

iden coffin, was immediately transported to Constantinople, 
in the midst of the usual signs of respect and grief. It was 
exposed in the great hall of the palace, upon a P tform raised 
several steps from the floor, lighted by thousands of torches in 
golden candlesticks. All the great officers, all the secretaries, 
all the people of quality, came before the corpse to make their 
etd se enuflexions, and his servants came as usual to ask 
his orders. He had reigned thirty years and ten months. 

Thus died Constantine, leaving the church a prey to fierce 
contentions, which his interference had only embittered, and a 
son upon the throne, who had inherited all his father’s love of 
power and theological pedantry without his talents for govern- 
ing. The pagans did not hesitate to add Constantine to the 
list of the gods, and the eastern church canonised him. “Con- 
scientious pagans,” says the Count de Beugnot, “ready to 
forget injuries, devoted themselves to the worship of this 
deified Christian. The formula devotus nomini majestatique 
ejus remained during his lifetime on the monuments erected 
to him, and after his death there was no hesitation in givi 
him the qualification of Divus. On the same medals where he 
is called a god, he is represented armed with the Labarwm” 
(vol. i p. 109, 110). This has led Professor Matter to observe 
that “Constantine’s eternal glory is to have contented both 
parties so well that he has been canonised by the Christians 
and deified by the Pagans.” 

But, however far he pushed his “divine right” over the 
church, his conduct seems moderate and reserved when com- 
pared with that of hisson. At the Council of Milan, Constan- 
tius drew up with his own hand a formula more decidedly 
Arian than the semi-Arian bishops had yet ventured to pro- 
pose, and, finding that some me them demurred to signi 
it, he entered the hall from behind the tapestry, where he had 
been listening to the discussions, and began discussing it him- 
self. “The doctrine you are combating,” said he, “is mine ; 
if it is false, as you retend, how comes it that God, seconding 
my arms, has placed the whole world under my law?” “This 
deification of fortune,” adds the Prince de Broglie, “sounds 
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strange in the mouth of a Christian.” The greater part of the 
bishops succumbed to the Emperor, and signed the formula, 
but, blessed be God, who never leaves himself without some 
witnesses, men were found to follow in the steps of Athanasius 
and Hilary of Poitiers, and to prefer banishment to the giving 
up of the truth. The first convoy of exiles consisted of 137 per- 
sons, ecclesiastic and lay. But it was in Egypt that the - 
tion was most violent : “sixteen bishops were banished, thirty 
forced to flee ; everywhere priests were dispersed, martyred, or 
proscribed, churches were pillaged, and instruments of torture 
set up on all the public places; all these disorders covered 
Egypt with a desolation not equalled by any of the T- 
secutions. As was to be expected, At ius was the chief 
object of the emperor’s hatred. He used every measure to 
get the refractory bishop into his power: “Senate, people of 
Alexandria,” writes he, “all you young men of the city, 
assemble, join together, pursue the traitor, or know that I 
count you my enemies. If he has taken refuge among the 
barbarians, he must be from thence,” But had 
prepared in the desert of bes a refuge for his servant, 
where the monks kept him concealed until the death of Con- 
stantine. The church was now completely under the civil 
power. When Constantius had treacherously slain his kins- 
man Gallus, the brother of the Emperor Julian, “a concert 
of enthusiasm and admiration greeted the felicity of this 
sovereign, who could make and unmake emperors with a nod. 
The courtiers styled him ‘your Eternity,’ and to this ludicrous 
title ministers of God did not blush to join one almost as pro- 
fane, emag of Bishops.’ Constantius was now seated at 
Milan, in all the infatuation of sovereign power. It was 
always himself, his power and his pride, that he had in view. 
Believing himself master of the can. it suited his 

that the church, in her turn, should be mistress of dt He 
promised her dominion to console her for her servitude. It is 
not the only time in history that such bargains have been 
offered to the church, and, in fact, despotism can hardly offer 
any other. Riches for her ministers, punishments for her ene- 
mies, is all that absolute power can place at her service.”——(De 
Broglie, vol. iii. 249-363.) 

It became the fashion in the court to be of the same religion 
as the monarch ; and what was that court? A place which 
two pagan writers, Libonius and Ammianus, call “ the nursery 
of every vice,—in which reigned impiety, avarice, and unbridled 
ambition, under the egis of the eunuchs, and a crowd of 
sons drawn from the lowest ranks of society.” “Perjury, b 
phemy, the avowed contempt of all morality, were common 
things in this so-called Christian court.”—(Beugnot, vol. i. 146.) » 
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So general had this habit of servility become, that, as de 
Broglie justly remarks, in siitated: of Julian, it is strange that 
“ this defection, so long me Meurer « dreaded, appears 
neither to have caused indignation nor surprise in those 
around him. People were tired of religious quarrels, minds 
had become uncertain and disgusted in the midst of so many 
strifes. The courtiers, the functionaries, were accustomed to 
follow all the caprices of their master in regard to doctrine, 
and to consider religion as a means for intrigue and ambition. 
There were numbers of Christians besides made to order by 
the fancy of Constantine and Constantius, who were ready to 
sell their apostasy at the same price as their conversion.” 
Constantine had spent large sums of money in paying le 
to become Christians. He had told the bishop, at the i 
of Nicea, that a benevolent and hospitable welcome and 
presents did more than mere exhortations, which are never 
very efficacious, since there are but few who are animated with 
a real zeal for the truth! Constantine’s policy was thus to 
entice the Pagans into Christianity, but the church, once 
firmly established, applied to the secular power to aid her in 
vee the idol temples, and in forcing the Pagans into her 

The temptation which her Divine Head had with- 
on S ilies the spirit of evil shewed him all the kingdoms of 


this world, was renewed to the church, but it proved too strong 
for her! Having already left her first love, she was eircom 
the _— of ease, comfort, riches, and imperial we 


The pat = her, the path of shame and suffe 
path of preac aes 2 and praying, was too painful, sos taliess 4 
and, like Esau, she sold her birthright rd gery the mess of pottage. 
And what did she gain? Numbers? Yes, numbers of rotten 
sheep, who infected the whole flock. It will not require many 
uotations to shew that the pagans, on being thrust into the 
Rae brought with them a long train of i idolatries and super- 
stitious practices ; and, like the nations whom the king of 
Assyria brought into the land of Israel, “ they feared the Lord, 
and served their own gods.” ‘ When the Florentines became. 
Christians, they stipulated that their statue of Mars should be 
It was therefore removed carefully from the 
temple, and placed on a pedestal near the river, which flows 
through the city. For a long time the Christians feared and 
invoked this god, who had only been half dethroned.” When 
Theodosius the Great marched against the usurper Eugene, and 
was defeated in the first encounter, his soldiers attributed that 
defeat to the protection of Hercules, whose i floated on the 
standards of Eugene. The officers even co the emperor 
not to hazard a decisive battle on this account. In Spain the 
Christians, crowned with flowers, sacrificed to idols, accepted 
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the functions of flamens or decemvirs, and gave themselves up 
without restraint to all the acts of the old su ition. 

Why should we abandon gods that the Christians worship 
along with us? was the answer returned by the pagans of 
Africa when urged to renounce their idols. Augustine found 
great fault with the voluntary share which his parishioners 
took in the banquets held in the pagan temples. “What do 
a say at these bad tables? you cannot speak of ~~ 

ut you hear idols spoken of. The murmur, Was not 
Christ a man? Is it not true that he was crucified?” The 
Christians vindicated their conduct by a sophism; they said 
they did not eat in the temple of false gods, but in that of the 
genius of Carthage, and that the statue of this genius was 
nothing but a stone. That stone, answers Augustine, passes 
for a divinity, since an altar has been erected before it. The 
goddess Coelesta was adored by the Christians in Africa, who, 


after sacrificing in honour of her, had the assurance to take 
in the acts of Christian worship. Leo tells us that many 
ristians worshipped the rising sun on high places ; others, 
going up the steps of St Peter's, turned round and bowed to 
the rising sun. Towards the beginning of the fifth century, 
things were come to such a point that the choice of a religion 
passed as something quite unimportant. People embraced 


the new religion from motives of interest, curiosity, fashion, 
and then abandoned it on the first rtunity. It was not, 
strictly speaking, indifference, for indifference counsels a man 
to remain in the religion in which he is born, but it was down- 
right atheism, a revolting pec gg be loudly expressed con- 
pt alge ge is most sacred. ow often - bayer 
struggling, but in vain, inst the progress of the evil, to 

ot the too easy went re which she has made recruits 
from the mob, the pagan vulgue! Men shamefully ignorant, 
without honour, without a shadow of piety, accessible only to 
the basest motives of interest, rushed in to pollute the Christian 
temple with their presence. All the practices of the art of 
divination, long after the graver pagans treated these ridiculous 
rites with disdain, or only with conventional respect, remained 
in high favour among these nominal Christians. They swore 
by the false gods, they feasted on the fifth day dedicated to 
Jupiter, and took part in the games, the festivals, and the 
sacred feasts of ism. The ceremonies of Christianity 
hardly preserved a of their primitive solemnity. It was 
not uncommon to hear pagan hymns sung at the Christian 
solemnities, to see the faithful dancing round the cathedrals 
according to the old heathenish custom. Inside the churches 


matters went on with no more ee ee there to 
talk over their business or to amuse Frequently 
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the noise was so great, the shouts of laughter so loud, that the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures could not be heard. The faith- 
ful disputed, sometimes fought, or called out to the reader to 
stop, and compelled him to sing more to their taste. The rage 
for the theatre and circus was a distinguishing feature of the 
Roman world. The very emperors, who were enacting the 
most rigorous edicts against paganism, protected the circus and 
theatre. “Far from wishing to deprive the people,” says Pro- 
fessor Chastel, “of their ancient amusements, they invited the 
magistrates to take part in them, and to renew them from time 
to time, in order to secure the popular favour; they had games 
celebrated on triumphal occasions, at the erection of their 
statues, or the anniversaries of their accession. We find them, 
by express edicts, providing for the purchase and transport of 
wild beasts for the amphitheatre of Constantinople.” By way 
of exception, too, the orders of priests, whose office it was more 
puntioeaal to preside over the public plays, were allowed to 
subsist. The rage for the amphitheatre and circus was so 
great, that not all the eloquence of an Augustine or a Chrysos- 
tom could prevent the crowd from rushing thither on the days 
even of church festivals, and leaving the house of God almost 
deserted. Sadly discouraged and disheartened, the Bishop of 
Hippo says to the few who remained to hear him on these 


occasions, “You are here few in numbers; but if you have 
listened as you ought, you are numerous enough.” And agai 

“ Listen to me, little flock, those who hear are many, but those 
who listen are few. I see the threshing-floor and the chaff, 
but where is the grain?” And yet Augustine himself had 
been one of the foremost in getting the churches filled at all 
h 


When the emperor Julian went to Antioch, his devotion to 
the gods was turned into ridicule. Hardly any one would be 
present at his sacrifice, and the crowd shouted in his ears, 
“Confounded be all they who put their trust in graven images.” 
“ But there was one thing for which the brilliant and sensual 
Antioch could not pardon Julian, his dislike to the circus and 
theatre. When the catechumen was leaving the font, his fore- 
head still bathed with the holy water, a joyous group in the 
street running to the theatre, the distant sound of music, the 
accents of the singers’ voices, were sometimes enough to turn 
him from grace. Such a one, who the day before had braved 
the indignation of the magistrates, and passed boldly beneath 
the imperial eye making the sign of the cross, could not the 
next day resist the fancy of going to see a lion newly come 
from Africa, or a chained gladiator from the heart of Britain.” 
—(De Broglie, vol. iv. 303.) Salvianus, bishop of Marseilles, 
says, “ The arms of the barbarians were Bevan.“ round the 
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walls of Cyrtha and Carthage, and yet the church of Carth 
was wildly diverting itself in the circus and sdasapneliagths 
the theatres.” 

The church had brought upon itself the terrible necessity of 
receiving all and every one who demanded admission ; for how 
could she shut her gates against men whose worship was for- 
bidden, and whose temples were shut by imperial edicts at the 
instigation, or at least with the a soled of the bishops? 
For the same reason they were obliged to be exceedingly in- 
dulgent towards apostates. Laws and penalties had ed 
obtained against them, and when they solicited leave to return, 
in order to escape from punishment, was the church free to 
repulse them? How could the bishops tell people to wait 
until their sincerity was proved, when they rephed, “Tf you do 
not receive us, the law will lay hold on us” “The master- 
stroke of policy is to bring religion to abdicate her rights, and 
to e her in false situations where she is either com 

ifice herself, or shew herself inhuman.”—(Roget, p. oor 

In the fifth century the church had so completely imbi 
the vices of Roman society, that there seemed no remedy ; 
Christianity appeared powerless to save society from the doom 
of the ancient world, but God had provided a remedy. Hear 
what a Roman Catholic writer, Beugnot, says on this subject : 
“Whoever would wish to form an idea of the degree of - 
versity to which human nature can descend, has only to read 
the seventh book of Salvianus’s work. This book, like the 
other seven, seems dictated by the deepest irritation ; the 
author is unable to keep the calmness which, as a minister of 
the divine word, he ought to preserve, and he gives himself up 
unrestrainedly to the horror which the corruption of the neo- 
_phytes awakens in him. Through these outbursts of anger can 
be perceived this thought, sad without doubt, but too true, and 
which he alone of all the Fathers of this period had the 
merit of conceiving ; it is, that Christianity was powerless to 
save society from ruin, and that the regeneration of Europe 
must be the result of the invasion of those savage peoples, 
almost all idolatrous, whose surges had already overspread 
almost the whole of Euro When Salvianus com the 
Romans to the Vandals, the Franks, the Goths, or the Huns, 
and judges them inferior to these barbarians, he hints that the 
Roman race, corrupted and degraded, needs to mingle its blood 
with that of the virgin races which the north is I ed 
upon the west, in order to be renewed.”—(Tome ii. p. + 

When the Jews would not receive the gospel, P - 


nabas “shook off the dust of their feet against them,” and 
turned to the Gentiles. Ifthe successors of the apostles had 
followed their example, “if, instead of insisting on making so 
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many false Christians in order to construct the vain phantom 
of a universal church upon the pattern of the empire, they had 
crossed the frontier and carried the gospel to the northern tribes 
of Europe, the terrible invasion of these barbaric hordes might 
have been arrested. They preferred, however, perishing under 
the executioner’s axe, or by the teeth of wild beasts, to leaving 
their cities, to abandoning their Roman life. The liberty of 
the forests terrifies men accustomed to the fascinating slavery 
of civilised manners. The world has paid dear for thi 
= the gospel at the limits of Rome.”—(Roget, 323.) 
author goes on to suppose how different might have 
been the world’s destiny if Christianity had been implanted in 
Germany at the same time with the empire. “But. the 
church, which was intended to destroy Roman life by regener- 
ating it, and at the same time to organise barbaric life, failed 
in both these vocations. Overborne by Roman life, she dis- 
— with the duty of going to evangelise the barbarians. 
t was then that the Rastnias came themselves, unwittingly, 
torch and sword in hand, to seek the gospel; and overturning 
at the same blow the empire and the imperial church, that 
work of so many guilty connivances, they opened a highway in 
which Christianity could move, painfully it is true, amid the 
scattered members of the broken Colossus, but in which it cer- 
tainly did move.” It was time, indeed, to disengage it from 
this putrefied atmosphere, where it was losing movement and 
life. Let us not a mre by the boast of antiquity ; great 
as the height to which corruption may have risen since 
time, it has never equalled that of the Roman world in its last 
days. The last moral fibres were then attacked, and the 
most frightful calamities could hardly rouse the le from 
that frivolous and scoffing materialism which is the supreme 
delight of hearts hardened by debauchery and nny este 
‘What a misery is ours!’ cries Salvianus; ‘beasts of burden 
are cured by the knife or by fire; if the dead flesh is burned 
or cut, it is replaced by living flesh. As for us, we pass under 
the sword, we pass through the fire, but neither the edge of the 
one nor the fury of the other can cure us. . . . No more ‘ 
no more security, all is falling around us, vice alone persists in 
living on ; if our misfortunes are frightful, our love of pleasure 
is not less preposterous. Who ever heard of a man expecti 
captivity and yet thinking of the circus? fearing death and yet 
laughing? But we, in the very face of slavery, enjoy ourselves; 
in the prospect of being murdered, we laugh! One might 
imagine that the ohals nonin ulation has been somehow 
saturated with sardonic herbs. ey die laughing! Thus are 
still verified the words of our Master, ‘Woe unto you who 
laugh now, for ye shall weep.’ In the revolution wrought in 
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the fifth century, the gospel neglected, despised by the Romans, 
passed over to the barbarians. But the wonderful thing is that 
this revolution is still going forward in our day, and that we 
are being carried onwards in the movements of the sphere where 
it is taking place! Rome is still standing, and the work of 
the barbarians is far from being ended.”—(Roget, 324-327.) 
For a length of time matters seemed only to worse ; the 
bishops gained the ascendancy over the barbarian chiefs, who 
got entangled in the meshes of Rome. One cannot help re- 
ing that there were other tribes far away north in the 
forests of Germany, and in the steppes between the Black Sea 
and the Baltic, and among the wilds of Britain, whom the 
gospel reached, it is true, p Heer monks from Rome, but who, 
receiving it into “honest and good hearts,” turned out very 
differently from the Roman hypocrites. And in proof of this, 
we may appeal to the fact, that their whole history has been a 
seus e, now lulled for a moment, and anon breaking out 
, until arose that grand revolt which freed the north of 
Europe from the iron grasp.of Romish tyranny and superstition. 
M. t remarks that, from the days of Constantine, the 
history of the church becomes a series of declensions constantly 
brought on by the political spirit of the day, and that every 
time it rises it is by means of monks, who, having lo 


lived retired from the world and its affairs, had strengthen 

their souls by a life in penitent solitude ; but that since 
the religious orders have become merely an organised body, 
employed in the service of the bishop of Rome, religious life 
has departed from them. “ wa he adds, “seems to me 


to announce more surely the fatal character of the modern 
crisis of Roman Catholicism than the death of its religious 
orders, There are no more monks, or what is worse, those who 
remain to her are not monks, and by the spirit of their rulers 
find themselves even more engaged in the political spirit of 
the church than even the church itself. Roman Catholicism has 
ended by poisoning its remedy, by corrupting the very institu- 
tion that had so often saved it from ruin.” 

Yes, Rome is still standing, and the Roman world is full of 
political churches ; the great image that the Babylonian king saw 
in his night dream is still upright, though tottering ; thestone cut 
out without hands seems to be smiting upon its feet, that are 
of iron and clay. Soon shall the iron, the clay, the brass, the 
silver, and the gold, be broken in pieces, and become like the 
chaff of the summer thrashing-floor ; and the wind shall carry 
it away, and no place shall be found for it. Then shall the 
revolution, — in the fifth century by the barbarians, be 
fully accomplished ; then shall the stone that smote the image be- 
come a great mountain, and fill the whole earth ! . 
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Art. IV.—The Imprecatory Psalms. 


wt are called the Imprecatory Psalms, have been charged 
with expressing feelings of vindictiveness, altogether at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the gospel. This charge of course, involves 
the character of the psalmists, and has been used to disparage 
the real worth of their religious affections and attainments ; 
and consequently affects painfully the feelings of those who 
are bound to the psalmists by those ties of brotherhood which 
connect with one another believers of all ages. Fortunately, 
however, so far as the psalmists are known to us, their charac- 
ter will not bear the stain. David, who alone is really put on 
his trial by this charge, was a man capable certainly, as all 
men are, of occasional acts of cruelty on sudden and strong 
temptation ; but incapable of cherishing deliberately cruel de- 
signs, and much more incapable of deliberately publishing 
relentless passions. If there be any truth in psychology, if 
there be any laws regulating the development and consistency 
of character, we argue, not from the fact of his being a good 
man, but from the whole build of his moral constitution, that 
any psalm written by David must be misinterpreted, if it seems 
to breathe mere cruelty and vindictiveness. If nothing more 
was involved, however, than the character of David, the discus- 
sion would have comparatively little importance. We might 
have to adopt a new reading of his character, allowing it 
greater com and regarding it as a more striking instance 
than we had previously supposed, of the inconsistency by which 
unfortunately even good men are ¢ rised. 

But the p cen against the Imprecatory Psalms has been 
pressed for the purpose of disparaging the Scriptures as a whole, 
and overthrowing their claim to anything worthy of bei 
called inspiration. If these psalms do really breathe suc 
cruelty and vindictiveness ; if they are really at variance with 
the spirit of the gospel, then the verbal, and even the plenary, 
inspiration of Scripture can no longer be wniattinnh Nay, 
more ; not only must we, in accordance with the clamours of so 
many writers of the present day, withdraw our confidence from 
all such scriptural statements as refer to matters of science and 
history, but we must abandon Scripture as an authority, and 
even as a trustworthy = in its own special region of moral 
and spiritual truth. is being evident, the case against these 
psalms has been urged to an extremity. Many would, appa- 
rently, have us regard them as singular in all literature for the 
rigour of pitiless wrath ; while it must be allowed that too 
many of the pleas advanced in their defence have been such as 
_ still more to disturb those friends of revealed truth who were 
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already perplexed by the subject, and to afford to the adversary 
still more plausible grounds to impugn the morality of the 
and their defenders. 

There are two distinct platforms on which the subject may 
be discussed : the lower or more general, and the higher or 
more particular. On the first of these, if the difficulties of the 
subject cannot be entirely removed, the virus of the charge at 
least is easily nentatlienls 

First, It will not be disputed that there are circumstances 
which not only warrant, but so absolutely and manifestly call 
for the feeling and expression of indignation, that, in failing 
then to exhibit such feelings, a man so far comes short of being 
a good man. When we see men devoted to evil courses, we 
may well wish and pray that they may be brought to higher 
views and sounder principles. But perverse, obstinate per- 
sistence in spite of experience and clear knowledge, in prac- 
tices grossly evil, justly excites something beside, something 
different from, the mere desire for the amelioration of the evil- 
doers, Sin involves misery, and that misery excites a good 
man’s compassion ; but sin is something more than misery, and 
the perception of that “something more” has its legitimate 
effect upon our minds. We pity a man even when his destitu- 
tion arises from his own folly. But when he takes ignoble ad- 


vantage of our pity, and un ee apparent simplicity we 


see a cruel selfishness, a base deliberate unrighteousness, our 
ity gives place to hot indignation. Nor is this indignation to 
- lamed. No doubt it becomes us to cherish benevolent feel- 
ings towards our fellow-men. But while benevolence is a = 
and beautiful principle, it is not the highest, much less the 
principle that should late our conduct. And besides, 
though we believe that ighteous action ultimately termi- 
nates in a beneficent result, yet, while the sum of the 
entire process is beneficent, it is possible that every single 
step in the process may arise from a motive, not of course in- 
consistent with, but quite distinct from, benevolence. And 
further, nowhere is he thought the best man who is least dis- 
posed to feel and express indignation at the sight of meanness 
and cruelty in man to man. And when the case of cruelty or 
meanness is flagrant, it is a mere necessity of an upright and 
generous nature to demand that punishment be inflicted on the 
evil-doer. Now this being so, it needs but to believe as firmly 
in the existence of God as in the existence of man ; to love God 
as sincerely as we love man ; and to realise as truly the rights of 
God as the rights of man ; to justify the feeling and the oxpeet- 
sion of indignation against wilful and persevering wickedness. 
We do not regard this consideration as removing all difficulty 
from the Imprecatory Psalms. But it does avail so far as to 
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convince us that whatever other objections may be brought 
against them, the feelings which they express of indignation 
against determined sinners against God are neither misplaced 
nor unjustifiable. It carries us further, and warrants this 
stronger position, that the man who has at heart the glory of 
God, and who entertains a genuine reverence for truth and holi- 
ness, would not desire that those who trample truth and holi- 
ness under foot should go unpunished. No man indeed has a 
right to inflict or to measure the punishment due to a fellow- 
man for his sins against God. But neither must compassion for 
our fellow-man absorb or obliterate all sense of justice, all 
zeal and reverence for truth and holiness, and for God himself. 

We may add, further, that patriotism has its own ition 

and rightful claim. When a nation, hoping against hope, is 
ling for its existence against mighty odds, the grim 
watchword that denounces death as the of treachery is 
allowed by all to be as just as it is stern. Nor could we justly 
attach blame to the poet whose vehement verse denounced 
wrath against the traitor, and held him up to the bitter execra- 
tion of men. Now this is a light in which we may regard the 
Imprecatory Psalms. For it must be remembered that, owin 
to the peculiar constitution under which the Hebrews tived: 
ungodliness was with them directly unpatriotic. The tenure 
by which the people held the land was obedience to God, and 
it was emphatically declared—and history proved the declara- 
tion true—that disobedience would be followed by national 
disaster and ruin. Now it is evident that the imprecations in 
these psalms were directed against men who were openly 
opposing all true religion and godliness) And when the 
ebrew believer and patriot remembered the deplorable con- 
dition of bondage and prostration into which the nation had 
been brought in former times, by the prevalence among the 
ple of infidel principles and idolatrous practices, why was 
e bound to speak softly? Why is he to be blamed for wish- 
ing that punishment should be inflicted by him to whom 
alone the appeal was made, upon those who trifled with the 
nation’s safety, and perrreny ind their lawless desires 
and unholy inclinations, in defiance of all the lessons of history 
and all regard for righteousness and truth ? 

But we cannot further enlarge upon this less important part of 
the subject. If these psalms are to make good their claim to 
form a part of the inspired word of God, we must take higher 
ground and make a more complete defence. What we have 
said, however, may suffice to shew that there is no reason to 
shudder at these psalms as breathing any spirit of inhuman 
cruelty. Apart from the form of expression—which is certainly 


peculiar, as is every ancient thing—the general spirit of 
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indignation — determined persisters in unrighteousness, 
and against enemies of the nation’s welfare, is a spirit 
which our own consciences approve ; and there are few, if any, 
of the Imprecatory Psalms in which it is not manifest that this 
is the preponderating spirit. 

Dismissing, then, as groundless, the charge that these psalms, 
by manifesting an inhuman spirit, violate the principles of 
ordinary morality, we ascend to the higher platform and apply a 
higher standard. Admitting that it is lawful to express, on 
occasion, indignation inst persistent unrighteousness, and 
that this is exemplified in the New Testament, as in what 
John says of Diotrephes, what Paul says of Alexander and 
the High Priest, = what Christ says of the Pharisees, it 
is objected that in the New Testament this is exceptional, 
whereas in these psalms it is the rule; that the New Testament 
habitually looks to the renewal and forgiveness of the sinner— 
these psalms exclusively to his punishment, and that to ex- 
tremity ; that, in short, the characteristic of the New Testa- 
ment is intercession, that of the psalms imprecation. Thus, it 
is agreed, the spirit of these psalms is evidently alien and 
— to the spirit of the New Testament. 

is difficulty was early recognised, and to obviate it various 
explanations were offered. Of these it may be said that they 
were not only unsatisfactory, but were so strained and violent, 
as to do rather more harm than the difficulty which they pro- 
— to remove. They exhibited all the well-meaning untruth- 
ess of special pleading which, in the region of religious 
inquiry, is far more demoralising than the frank confession of 
ignorance and perplexity. We purpose to mention and briefly 
discuss the chief of these explanations before stating that one 
which satisfies us as fairly and fully meeting the case. 

First, there was an attempt to shew that it was entirely 
owing to mistranslation that these appeared to contain 
pr emg ; that in the original the — was prophetic 

er than imprecatory. This attempt, however, had to be 
abandoned, the instances being too numerous in which the 
verbs refused to bear any other than the imperative force. The 
explanation was then modified into this form: that these 
sei though uttered in the form of a wish or prayer, are to 
considered as simply predictions of what would afterwards 
come to pass, i.c. that they were predictions in the form of 
imprecations. It is stfange that such an explanation should 
ever have been propounded ; for it is evident that, to find a 
diction where the words signify nothing but a wish, is to vio 
all the laws of fair exegesis and honest interpretation. If we 
may admit that the inspired writer does say one thing, but, for 
the sake of orthodoxy, must be regarded as having said some- 
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thing quite different, there is an end altogether of the Bible as 
a mt of faith, and any text may support any opinion. In 
short, this “ explanation” is a singularly rank specimen of what 
is usually styled “explaining away.” But further ; if this ex- 
planation were received, it would be more disastrous to the 
cause which it is brought to serve' than the very disaster it 
fesses to remove. It implies, in the most emphatic way 
possible, that the wish, if really entertained, would be a wicked 
one ; for the very and only ground on which it can be pro 
to convert the wish into a prediction is that the wish would be 
too wicked for a good man to entertain. And yet, what but 
the very existence of that malign desire in the writer's heart, 
and his rejoicing in it, could lead him to express the prediction 
in the form of a wish? The explanation, therefore, is worse 
than the difficulty. 
The next theory we notice is that which regards the Im- 
recatory Psalms as uttered by the psalmist when represent- 
ing the Messiah ; uttered, as the adherents of this theory prefer 
to express themselves, by the psalmist in the person of Christ, 
denouncing calamities against those who persecute himself, and 
oppose his work. Now of course we admit that the psalmists 
do sometimes speak prophetically in the n of Christ. The 
words they utter sometimes are in their full sense applicable to 
Christ, and to Christ alone. We admit, also, that whatever 
may be said of those who opposed David or Asaph, none of the 
calamities imprecated are more than deserved by those who 
persecuted the Lord, and resisted his redeeming work. But 
surely it will be admitted, on the other hand, that the words 
ken for any one ought to be in character with him for whom 
they are spoken ; that the sentiments which, by the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, are uttered in the person of Christ, ought 
to breathe the spirit of Christ. Prophecy, of course, is nothing 
if it be not truth. And surely it will be admitted that the 
pope Christ of the Old Testament should be one in spirit 
with the actual Christ of the New; the prophetic picture 
should correspond in its leading features with the gospel 
original. But could any two things be more dissimilar than 
the gospel Jesus is from that sup prophetic picture? 
“Pour out thine indignation upon them, and let thy wrathful 
anger take hold of rao Let their habitation be desolate. 
Add iniquity to their iniquity. Let them be blotted out of the 
book of the living.” Can that possibly be the picture of which 
the original is, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do”? In truth, those who advocate this theory can hardly 
have reflected for a moment on the nature of their argument. 


i peg and practice of Jesus form the standard and test 
of all true spirituality and genuine charity; the test also by 
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which to try whatever of precept or practice claims divine 
origin. Now the difficulty is to see how the imprecatory 
ron Bl can be inspired, since, in appearance at least, they are 
so much at variance with these precepts and practices of 
Christ. How, then, is it proposed to remove this difficulty ? 
Why, by asking us to sup that these very psalms, the 
objection to which is that they are so unChristlike, were the 
utterances of Christ himself, 1. ¢., to remove the contradiction 
between the Old Testament and the New, ‘by making Jesus 
contradict his own precepts and condemn his own practice—to 
make Christ in the Old Testament practise as a virtue what 
the same Christ in the New Testament condemns as a vice. 
If it be answered that in these psalms Jesus in the 
manner and spirit of the Old Testament, the reply is obvious 
that it is that very manner and spirit that need to be explained. 
And if it be difficult to suppose that the Old Testament can be 
so different in spirit from the New, certainly it would be more 
difficult in a tenfold degree to suppose that Jesus could be so 
different from himself—Jesus, -_ is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. 
The last theory we mention is that which represents the 
psalmist as denouncing not ts persons, but sins personified, 
so that what seems entreaties for the destruction of men are 
really holy desires for the overthrow of sinful principles. In 
short, we are to get rid of the difficulty by supposing the 
psalmist to use strongly figurative language. Now, if the con- 
text made it indisputable that the psalmist was referring to 
certain vices which were prevalent in himself or others, if he 
went on to personify these vices, and clothe them with the 
attributes common to pepe we a a no emma» 
in regarding his language as figurative when he next ed 
to pray that they, the personified vices, should be starved, exiled, 
beaten down, and exterminated. But the context makes it evi- 
dent that the psalmist was referring es inflicted upon him- 
self or his brethren, or upon the cause of God generally, by actual 
living men ; and upon these living men he proceeds to imprecate 
the most fearful calamities. Now there is notoriously so strong 
a tendency in human nature to revenge, that the ist must 
have known that by friend and foe his language would be 
understood not figuratively, but literally, and as referring not 
to the sin, but to the sinner. If he really meant to express 
no hostile feelings to the men, but only to pray for the extir- 
tion of their sinful habits, he certainly could not have used 
more fitted to veil and misrepresent his meaning. 

We allow that the Hebrews were much more addicted to the 
concrete than the abstract modes of thinking and forms of expres- 
sion. But the most devoted and extravagant lover of the con- 
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crete would never 28 gr a wish that his persecutor might be 
blotted out of the book of the living, when he meant merely that 
he wished his persecutor were less selfish, had better principles, 
and a better temper. We doubt not, indeed, = even an 
writing the imprecatory psalms, the deepest desire of the 
Psalmist’ heart was that all sin and suffering might vanish 
from the earth. We likewise firmly believe that the most 
clamorous advocate for capital punishment would rather that 
no murders were committed at all, than that the murderer 
should be executed for his crime. When letters, however, are 
published, urging the execution of cértain murderers, however 
readily we may admit that the writer’s ultimate end is the ex- 
tinction of crime, no one doubts, or has a right to doubt, that 
his direct and immediate aim is the extinction of the criminals. 
So, while we admit that the ultimate’end contemplated and 
desired by the Psalmist was the removal of sin, it violates com- 
mon sense to deny that his immediate and direct desire was 
the terrible punishment of the sinner. 

These are the chief explanations hitherto current. We have 
made no reference to Hengstenberg, because though his views are 
satisfactory so far as they go, he does not make the case of the 
imprecatory psalms sufficiently peculiar, and does not recognise 
the peculiar ground on which alone a complete defence can be 
built. This, however, is absolutely necessary, and to this we 
now proceed. 

The condition on which the Hebrews retained possession of 
their land was obedience to God and faithful adherence to His 
worship. National disaster was threatened as the consequence 
of departure from this obedience and worship. This threaten- 
ing was pronounced in the law; and the facts of their history, 
as recorded in the Pentateuch and books of Joshua and Judges, 
shewed that the principle was acted on, the threatenings actu- 
ally carried out. The of their history shewed that political 
disaster had ensued upon religious declension ; that, in conse- 
quence of their departure from the worship of God, the nation 
had often been subjected to grievous afflictions, and brought 
sometimes to the very verge of ruin. One consequence of thi 
we have mentioned ane , namely, that the faithful could 
not but regard the avowed opponents of Jehovah-worship as 
directly and necessarily bringing temporal punishments, if not 
utter destruction, upon the commonwealth. But there must 
have been other consequences. Imagine a people who could 
look back on such a history as that recorded in the book of 
—— Imagine the effect upon their minds of narratives 
too heroic in spirit, too graphic and picturesque in style, easily 
to lose their hold of the popular affections and memory ; narra- 


tives, too, which display so prominently the higher agency, and 
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the high consistent purpose which lated both the suffer- 
ings and deliverances which they record. The effect must have 
been to make those divine interpositions be regarded as not the 
reminders only, but also the proof or test, of Jehovah’s sole 
divinity, and of the reality and the intimacy of his covenant 
relations with the people. It must have been impressed upon 
the nation as almost a first principle, that God’s ordi and — 
settled method of vindicating his own cause was by inflicting 
temporal judgments upon those who opposed his truth. No 
doubt, as happens always with a multitude, the mass of the 
le, while assenting to the principle, would give it but 
practical efficacy as a rule or motive to regulate their own 
conduct ; would be apt to forget or di its tremendous 
bearings upon themselves. In other words, judging the mass 
of the people by the ordinary laws of human nature, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the principle, though accepted as 
true, would rest in their minds in a state of dormancy, needing 
to be roused into life and energy by some a or 
extraordinary event. Still it existed there as ial to be 
worked upon by either of the two active parties then in conflict 
with each other. These two a of course, were the pious 
and zealous adherents of Jehovah-worship, and the avowed 
oom of that system. Now, the sincere and zealous wor- 
shippers of God would not only regard this history as illustra- 
tive and corroborative of the threatenings of the law, but would 
regard these threatenings, thus illustrative and corroborative, 
as being still in force and reality of application in their own 
day They would expect that, in similar circumstances, divine 
in ition would occur in their own time, similar to those 
which had characterised the nation’s earlier history. The 
must have expected this, if they really believed, as they did, 
that the law was from Jehovah, and that Jehovah was supreme. 
Consequently, they would take the certain fulfilment of these 
threatenings as a source of encouragement to themselves, and 
as a ground of solemn warning to a wavering e. The 
open enemies of Jehovah-worship, on the other hand, in pro- 
— to the length of time during which their avowed infi- 
elity or idolatry failed to call forth any such divine visitation, 
would all the more boldly challenge the authenticity of the 
law, and the veracity, or at least the received meaning, of the 
historical record, and would dispute the fact, therefore, of 
Jehovah’s supremacy and covenant relationship to the people. 
“Observe,” they would be ready to say, “observe how long 
we have neglected your law, and are still us ; your 
law disproves itself, for the curses it threatens have not befallen 
us.” us, whether we consider these divine i itions as 
confidently relied on by the worshippers of J. , OF ques- 
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tioned and disbelieved by irreligious men, the result is so far 
the same. To them would both parties ap believers and 
unbelievers alike. Both parties would willingly accept the 
issue—if Jehovah be the sole and supreme God, and the cove- 
nant God of the Hebrews, then infidelity and idolatry must be 
followed by temporal judgments, and that the more certainly 
and terribly in proportion as the infidelity and idolatry are 
open and prevalent. The religious party would claim as testi- 
mony in their favour whatever judgments befell the land duri 
the prevalence of irreligion. Their opponents would 
whatever prosperity they enjoyed as proof that that strict 
Jehovah-worship was an unfounded delusion; that either 
Jehovah was nowise superior to other deities, or that, at least, 
he claimed no special relationship with, and exercised no 
special control over, the Hebrew nation. Here, then, are two 
conflicting parties, and the mass of the people beholding the 
conflict. And considering the terms of the challenge, the 
nature and grounds of the conflict, there is evidently one thing 
only by which the issue can be determined. Let the threaten- 
ings contained in the law be fulfilled against the opponents of 
Jehovah-worship, then will the truth of that worship be demon- 
strated. But if these threatenings are not fulfilled, then the 
law condemns itself, and it cannot be the law of the Supreme, 
Thus the prosperity of the Baal-worshipper is his justification , 
and the woes of the worshippers of vindicate the worship- 
per of Jehovah. In other words, temporal prosperity becomes 
to the people the criterion, and the only criterion, of religious 
truth. Their adoption of this criterion is not to be confounded 
with the arrogant superstition which leads some in our own 
day to claim as divine judgments in their favour all the mis- 
fortunes which befall their enemies. We are opposed to 
theatres, but should a theatre be burned to the ground we see 
no reason to regard that conflagration as a judgment of God 
against theatres. We object to Sunday-excursion trains, but 
should such a train be dashed to pieces we have no warrant 
to regard that occurrence as a divine judgment against Sabbath 
breaking. But the Hebrews had a warrant for their belief. 
The Hebrew nation was under a ial constitution, and that 
was one of the specialties. For the point in dispute was the 
authenticity of the Mosaic law,—that being evidently identical 
with the truth of Jehovah-worship. And since the plain and 
reiterated teaching of the law was that true religion should be 
rewarded by temporal blessings, and opposition to it visited 
with temporal punishments, the people were warranted to try 
the law by its own test, and judging it by its own criterion, 
to decide that if Baal-worshippers prospered, then Jehovah- 
worship was on its own shewing false. 





Criterion of the Truth. 


Since therefore temporal prosperity was with the le the 
criterion of religious sia since the culnunnlig: ataitied 
maxim was, that God’s special covenant relationship to the 
Hebrews involved the infliction of temporal judgments on ac- 
count of covenant unfaithfulness on the = of the people ; and 
since the criterion and maxim were founded on God’s own 
declared law and practice, the following result necessarily 
ensued :—If the opponents of Jehovah-worship enjoyed free- 
dom from any te manifestation of divine pleasure ; if tem- 
poral judgments did not follow their open disavowal of God : 
not only would they be themselves encouraged and confirmed 
in their opposition, not only would the faith of God’s people 
be shaken and their souls distressed, but the nation at large, 
whose religious affections were at the best but shallow and 
wavering, would be too likely to accept the omen and pass over 
to the enemy. Thus would the worship of Jehovah be over- 
thrown, and idolatry or atheism triumphant. What then was 
left for the psalmist to do when he saw idolatry prevalent, and 
opposition to Jehovah active and abounding ? ere was but 
one way which God had as yet revealed as his method of vindi- 
cating and establishing his own cause ; there was but one test 
which was acknowledged as convincing by the people whom it 
was necessary to convince ; what then was left to the psalmist 
but to wish that that method might be adopted, that test em- 
ployed ? and what, therefore, are these imprecatory psalms but 
earnest prayers that God would, for the sake of his own cause on 
the earth, apply that criterion which he himself had established ; 
that in that manner which he had declared as his own, he 
would prove his cause and worship to be true. 

If had indicated no particular means as chosen by him 
for the vindication of his cause, then, indeed, it had been pre- 
sumption and cruelty for the psalmist to have prayed that tem- 

judgments should be sent. But since , not only as 
Kin of the universe, but as the covenant God and King of 
Israel, had clearly indicated temporal judgments as the special 
means which he had chosen to employ, the ignoring of these 
indications would have argued unbelief or want of loyalty. 
And, besides, when these psalms were not only prayers, but 
public prayers ; when substantially the whole contest was, as to 
whether Jehovah really did exercise such. authority and con- 
trol; when special proofs or tests were inseparably bound up 
with the assertion of that control; when the enemy challenged 
these proofs ; when the people were wavering, and some already 
going over to the enemy, because the proof was delayed; when 
the people would have listened to no other argument, would 
have been convinced by no more spiritual reasoning, simply be- 
cause they had already so plain and practical a test and argu- 
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ment provided by the law itself ;—when these things were s0, 
the prayers of these Imprecatory psalms were not only legiti- 
mate, but unavoidable.. A 

It may be objected, however, that many of these psalms 
manifest a personal animus, as containing im tions not on 
God’s enemies in general, but on the psalmist’s own personal 
enemies. In some measure this statement is true, but it must 
be remembered that the cause of the psalmist was identified 
with the cause of God in proportion (1) as the psalmist was 
prominent among the defenders of the truth, and (2) as the 
psalmist was persecuted for his adherence to Jehovah-worship, 
as the representative of the party devoted to that worshi 
And if, regarding him as such a representative, the enemy made 
it a question or strife between themselves and the psalmist, 
then the truth triumphed as the psalmist triumphed, and the 
truth suffered in the psalmist’s defeat. Now the case supposed 
did actually occur. The cause of truth did frequently embody 
itself as it were in the psalmist ; and the enemy dealt with him 
as the salient assailable point on which an effective blow could 
most easily be struck. We have shewn already the way m 
which alone it was open to the psalmist to pray for the triumph 
of righteousness, and if the cause of truth were, for the time, 
identified with himself—the triumph or humiliation with his 
deliverance or defeat ; there was nothing in that to prevent 
him from praying still for the vindication of the good cause ; 
there was no reason why he should cease to pray for that 
good cause just when and just because he was himself its 
champion. 

But this objection is oy combined with another. For 
it is further objected that the psalmist does not merely pray 
that God would send such judgments as may suffice to vindicate 
his cause, he specifies the icular judgments to be sent,— 
insists, so it is said, with the intensity of personal malice 
and revenge, upon the calamities which alone will satisfy him. 
His enemies are to be homeless and beggars, and their children 

. But it is evident that, in specifying these particular 
calamities, the psalmist imprecated upon his adversaries pre- 
cisely the identical sufferings and humiliations in which they 
sought to involve himself; that is, he expressed in detail the 
very same petition which elsewhere he expresses generally, that 
his enemies might be taken in the snare themselves had laid, 
might fall into the pit themselves had dug. In our own day, 
even cra eg and cultivated men experience a lively satis- 
faction when base schemers bring upon themselves the evils 
they had devised against the innocent. It is felt to be a 

ighteous recompence. But consider the tenfold force with 
which the righteousness of this recompence would be felt by 
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the Hebrews, living as they did under the peculiar constitution 
already referred to! But farther. We have already said that 
the opponents of Jehovah-worship would regard whatever 
prosperity they themselves enjoyed as testimony in favour of 
the cause which they supported. Now, in general or national 
distress, many individuals retain quite abundant comforts. 
But even if the individual opponents of the truth did not 
enjoy such exemption, still, so long as their own privations 
were shared by the nation atl arge, they would naturally argue 
that the decision was against the other party, no less themselves, 
i.e. that there was really no decision at Consequently, in 
order to determine the present question against the enemies of 
God’s truth, and thus prevent the evil from spreading till it 
became national, and thus drew on national destruction, the 
very necessity of the case demanded — judgments against 
special individuals. And, besides, these special judgments 


imprecated were clearly those which the whole history and 
character of the Hebrews teach us would be most impressively 
felt and most readily accepted as decisive by the people, while 
they were also the very judgments threatened in that law, the 
vindication of which was desired. Consequently, the definite- 
ness of these imprecations is to be attributed, not to the 7 

en- 


sonal vindictiveness of the psalmist, but to his right appre 
sion of the existing constitution of things, and his just appreci- 
ation of the people who lived under that constitution. 

This, then, is our explanation. The law and the history 
taught the Hebrews to regard temporal judgments as the 
penalty of religious declension, and of open departure from God’s 
service, and to regard temporal prosperity as the reward of 
obedience. The people, therefore, adopted this test, and would 
accept and be convinced by this test alone. In time of doubt 
and conflict, this was the only recognised and effective way of 
proving the reality of Jehovah’s supremacy and covenant rela- 
tionship. Consequently, in the imprecatory psalms the psalm- 
ist is simply praying in the manner which irresistible circum- 
stances determined for the triumph of the truth, praying in the 
only way and for the only ct ge and convincing to 
the people, and authorised by that method of disciplining his 
people which God had adopted. 

Let us now, with as much brevity as possible, exhibit the 
accordance of this explanation with the actual facts. For 
there natually arises the question, Did the people, as a matter 
of fact, adopt and act upon the views indicated above ¢? and had 
the psalmist respect to this in composing these imprecatory 

? And, if so, had these views any i in the 
w and the history? The latter question may be despatched 
in a few words. Every one knows the general promise and 
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warning, which, in substance, are so often repeated in the 
law, “It shall come to pass, if ye hearken to these pecan 
and keep and do them, that the Lord thy God shall keep unto 
thee the covenant and the mercy which he sware unto thy 
fathers: and he will love thee, and bless thee, and multiply 
thee : he will also bless the fruit of thy womb, and the fruit of 
thy land, thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil,” &c. “And it 
shall be, if thou do at all forget the Lord thy God, and walk 
after other gods, and serve them, and worship them, I testify 
against you this day that ye shall surely perish. As the 
nations which the Lord destroyeth before your face, so shall ye 
perish,” &c. But it is also worthy of notice, that where the 
curses threatened are most expressly and officially set forth, it 
is in such a way as necessarily suggests their application to 
individuals. Thus, in the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy, 
“Thou shalt build a house, and thou shalt not dwell therein : 
thou shalt plant a vineyard, and shalt not eat the grapes 
thereof: thine ox shall * slain before thine eyes, and thou 
shalt not eat the flesh thereof,” &c. And still more strongly is 
this brought out in the 29th chapter, where the whole case is 
solemnly recapitulated, and where, in the 18th and following 
verses, there is a singling out of tribes, families, and indivi- 
duals ; and of the individual law-breakers it is said, “The 
Lord will not spare him, but then the anger of the Lord and 
his jealousy shall smoke against that man, and all the curses 
that are written in this book shall lie upon him,” &c. Now 
it will hardly be denied that such language did afford warrant 
for the belief that departure from and opposition to God’s wor- 
ship would be regarded as covenant-breaking and rebellion, 
and that temporal judgments would be infli as the penalty 
of disobedience. d such language also fairly implies that 
although the curse might not be inflicted upon a man the 
moment he sinned, yet the more his sin became open, the more 
did the curse become imminent, and persistence in the sin 
would ensure the infliction of the curse. And it is further to 
be noticed, that while the history contains many instances of 
both general and singular judgments on account of sin,— 

neral, as in the times of aa oa recorded in the Book of 

udges ; singular, as in the cases of Nadab and Abihu, Dathan 
and Abiram, Abimelech (Gideon’s son), Eli, Solomon, &.,— 
there is no instance of intercession being made either for per- 
son or people during their sim, i.e. in case of disobedience or 
revolt against God, the believer is not taught or required to 
oma for the conversion of the sinner, and, through that, for 

is salvation. He is required to take his stand promptly on 
the Lord’s side, and to acquiesce in, and, if need he, execute, 
his judgments against the ungodly. One of the duties required 
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of them was solemnly to record this acquiescence. The 
Levites shall say, Cursed be the man, . . . and all the people 
shall say Amen. 

In these and similar passages there does seem enough to 
warrant the view which we have supposed to influence the 
people ; and enough, therefore, to constrain the ist to offer 
the prayers contained in the imprecatory The next 
and more important question is, Were the people actually thus 
influenced, and was it from regard to these views, thus influ- 
encing the people, and authorised by God, that the psalmist 

rayed as he did? Of-course, we have no statement either 

m the open enemies of God, or from the indifferent mass of 
the people. Nor have we any formal statement from the 
— himself. But though the evidence is of an indirect 

ind, it is amply sufficient. We are all familiar with the 
ist’s plea, “ Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is 
their God.” “My tears have been my meat day and night, 
while they continually say unto me, Where is thy God? As 
with a sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach me, while 
they say — unto me, Where is thy God.” And as a com- 
ment upon these verses may be taken Ps. xxii. 7, “ All they 
that see me laugh me to scorn: they shoot out the lip, they 
shake the head, saying, He trusted on the Lord that he would 
deliver him: let him deliver him, seeing he delighted (or if he 
delight) in him:” Here we see that it was the ist's bitter 
experience that the enemy was only too y to apply the 
test to him. The words are too manifestly wrung from him 
by the bitter anguish of his heart, to let us suppose that they 
are anything less than the genuine record of experience. It is 
also evident that these gibes with which his enemies tortured 
him, were the result not of mere unbelief and enmity to God, 
but of enmity and unbelief justifying themselves by the 
apparent overthrow of the psalmist’s hopes. There should 
have happened, had the psalmist been right, blessing to him 
and judgment upon his enemies. Nothing of this had as yet 
capuaned* wherefore the enemies scoff and say, “ Where is thy 
God?” And the psalmist appeals to God to apply this test, 
even though it should operate against himself. Ps. vii. 3, “ If 
I have done this; if there be iniquity in my hands; .. . let 
the enemy persecute my soul, and take it,’ &c.; then, being 
confident of his innocence, he beseeches God to “rise in his 
anger” against the enemy; then in the fervid close of the 
he brings out the principle. For while he prays for 

ju mts upon his oppressor, it is for this end, viz. (ver. 9), 
“Oh let the a of the wicked come to an end; but 
establish the just.” We cannot quote every bearing 
upon the point, but the following may sulice : Pa lsxiv. 8, &. 
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“ They said in their hearts, Let us destroy them together: th 
have burned up all the synagogues of God in the land. We 
see not our signs. . . . O God, how long shall the adversary 
reproach? shall the enemy blaspheme thy name for ever? why 
withdrawest thou thy hand, even thy right hand? pluck it out 
of thy bosom. .. . Arise, O God, plead thine own cause.” 
Ps. Ixxix. 10, “ Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is 
their God? let him be known among the heathen in our sight 
by the revenging of the blood of thy servants which is shed.” 
The imprecations of the 58th Psalm are closed with the plea, 
“So that a man shall say, Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous: verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth.” And 
in the 59th Psalm, 11th verse, “Slay them not, lest my people 
forget ;” that is, let not the execution be too rapid, lest the 
salutary lesson be lost; nevertheless, “scatter them by thy 
power ; and bring them down. . . . . Consume them that they 
may not be: and (thus) let them know that God ruleth in 
Jacob unto the ends of the earth.” 

Now, it must be evident from these passages, that the great 
object of the psalmist’s desire was the prosperity of God’s cause, 
the advancement of his glory ; that the only means known to 
him whereby, in a time of conflict, these ends were to be ac- 
complished, were the infliction of temporal judgments upon 
God's enemies, and the bestowment of temporal blessings upon 
his people; that he found that, in proportion as God was 
inactive (so to speak) as to the infliction and bestowment of 
these, iniquity was bold and abounding, and that for this bold- 
ness the psalmist felt that in the circumstances there was too 
much show of reason ; and that, finally, the mist claimed 
as due from the covenant faithfulness of God, that he should 
manifest his displeasure with the wicked, and his approval of 
his own followers. 

It is true that, as time went on, this physical training, as 
we —— it, merged into the higher region of moral train- 
ing. early times, indeed, the higher note was struck. But 
the tone in these early times differed in a notable particular 
from the tone in the subsequent period. Thus, in the book of 
Job, is first brought out distinctly, God’s higher method of 
dealing with his people ; but it is brought out as the corrective 
of that physical training, not its substitute. Nay, the book of 
Job itself is constructed in accordance with this be mee of 
physical training, for the discipline of Job by humiliation is 
avowedly abnormal, adopted in extraordinary circumstances, 
and for a special purpose ; while, at the close of the drama, 
when order is restored, it is by the bestowment of temporal 
—_ upon the patriarch, And throughout Job’s training, 

the lesson taught him is, not to distrust the physical training , 
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but to acknowledge that while God did distinguish his people 
from his enemies, yet that the rewards of the righteous were 
entirely of God’s grace, not of their absolute deserving. And 
there was thus administered a corrective to that vice of self- 
righteousness, which was undoubtedly apt to grow up under 
the system of temporal distinctions, whi was therefore one of 
the inherent weaknesses of that system, rendering it unfit as 
a discipline for the after-growth, the spiritual manhood of the 
church. In these earlier times, then, glimpses of that higher 
training were afforded for the purpose of correcting the physical, 
and preserving its efficiency. But it was otherwise in the time 
of the later psalmists. Then, the physical shaded off into the 
moral training, manifestly for these two reasons, both of which 
appear on the very surface of the later literature: (1.) That 
the physical was ‘hem the beginning intended to prepare for 
the moral discipline, and, therefore, as the great fulfilment of 
the times drew near, the higher training thus prepared for 
was gradually administered. (2.) The people were obstinately 
bent to evil, so that the voice of God to the people was, “ Why 
should ye be stricken any more? ye will revolt more and more.” 
Therefore the awful rod was withdrawn from individuals. If 
we could conceive of a divine despair of doing any longer 
by merciful dealings, it was manifested then. the temporal 
judgments sent upon individuals, to preserve the nation, began 
to cease, and were gradually abso into the gathering dark- 
ness of the rebellious nation’s final doom. But still, to the end 
of that ancient economy, so far at least as it is represented 
in the Scripture, what we called the physical training was 
predominant, and was acted on. Thus, in the book of Nehemiah, 
we find that eminent man of God using language which would 
be painful in the extreme, if uttered in our own . by -_ 
one whom we esteemed for piety or wisdom. But Nehemi 
was undoubtedly both a wise and a pious man, and his lan- 
guage becomes at once consistent with that character, when 
we see that he is but urging the old recognising that the 
ancient discipline is still in force. And thus sg ap 
wef of Malachi, temporal blessings are still the form in whi 

’s favour is promised ; the want of prosperity among God’s 
peorle, still the stumbling-block to the wavering. On the one 

d it is still, “Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 


. . . And I will pour you out a blessing that there shal] not 
be room enough to receive it; and I will rebuke the devourer 
for your sake, and he shall not destroy the fruits of the 
ground,” &, And on the other hand it is still, “It is vain to 
serve God, ... they that work wickedness are set up.” 
And while, as was fitting at the close of the older and darker 
dispensation, the brightness of the great dawn was sensibly 
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_aws upwards from the horizon, and giving a certain wan- 
ness to the feebler luminary, yet the feebler luminary still ruled 
the sky. 

In the 73d Psalm, we see, perhaps, the first, certainly the 
most interesting indication of the dawning of gospel light upon 
this subject, and its bewildering effect upon God’s wage - 
Bewildering: for there must needs be progress; but then, as 
now, progress in all that is good and great was inseparable from 
trial and pain. Transition from a lower to a higher discipline 
is not easily recognised as such at the time of its occurrence. 
Men are slow to see the nature of the new, and still slower to 
believe its divine origin, its worth and stability. It is not the 
advent of the new, but the removal of the old, that is at first 
apprehended. Consequently such a change is too apt to be re- 
garded merely as the loosening of the foundations, the dissolu- 
tion of the reality of all true and definite relations between the 
soul and God. Ungodly men ,therefore rejoice, while faith is 
severely tried. In the 73d Psalm, we see faith’s hard battle under 
what seems the ruin of its old empire. It seemed that pros- 

rity belonged to the ungodly, while adversity was the be- 

iever’s portion. For a while, the psalmist’s faith is staggered, 
is almost overthrown. But in the house of God, having acquired 
that clear sight and serene gaze usual when a soul in its sorrow 
betakes itself to a trustful and submissive communion with God, 
he obtains a glimpse of God’s higher and grander purposes. He 
sees that the great possession of the righteous, and the high 
reward bestowed on them, is the favour of God and com- 
munion with him ; an inheritance reaching up to a future life, 
and there only unfolding the fulness of its treasures. At length, 
therefore, peace returns to him, and he looks hopefully forward 
to that glorious eternal future. But while the psalm exhibits 
the exercise of faith under a trying discipline, and while to 
men like the psalmist it must have come like a flash of 
heaven’s own light, revealing in its majestic proportions and 
infinite beauty the broader and grander economy, yet from 
this psalm itself God’s purpose is evident, viz., that until the 
more enlarged views have percolated from the higher to the 
lower strata of spiritual understanding, the old discipline, if 
in diminished extent, yet in quite definite and still predominant 
efficiency, was still to remain, to determine the prayers of the 
faithful. 

In conclusion, if we are now asked whether, after all, the 
spirit of these psalms is consistent with the spirit of the ? 
we think it enough to answer, as we have now a right to 
answer, that the question as to these psalms is involved in, 
and really identical with the question as to the reasonableness 
and righteousness of the whole discipline by which the people 
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were trained under the Old Testament dispensation. If the 
divine origin of that dispensation be denied, then it is useless 
to discuss the inspiration of these psalms, the battle must be 
fought on another field. But if the divine origin of that 
dispensation be admitted, the admission covers the case of the 
imprecatory psalms. 
ut more particularly. The essential spirit of these 

is the earnest desire that God would defend and further his 
own cause in his own og way. It is our duty to 
cherish that desire still; and the more we do so, the more are 
our hearts in unison with these psalms, and with the 1. 
The spirit of the gospel, i.e. of true spiritual religion, is believ- 
ing acceptance of, and acquiescence in, God’s will, as revealed 
to us, and earnest endeavour to conform our lives to that will. 
The revelation of God’s will given in the Old Testament differs 
in some respects from the revelation given of it in the New, 
because the circumstances were different in which the revela- 
tions were made. But the revelations were afforded by the 
same Jehovah, for the same essential purposes, and to the same 
spirit of faithful, loving obedience in his people. We would 
not, indeed, have the singing of these psalms included in the 
devotional exercises of a Christian congregation, because, though 
the great end sought in them is the same great end which we 
seek, and which the church must seek till the end of time, yet 
it is there sought in a manner which is now obsolete. It is 
there sought in a manner and by means which belonged to a 
dispensation which, though righteous, was temporary, and has 
therefore passed away, bearing that manner along with it: 
And just as we would not have the poets of our own day write 
in the antiquated language of Chaucer, or rather, as in our 
maturity we do not kneel to utter those prayers which we used 
in our childhood, though we love to hear our children lisping 
the same prayers still, so we would not have the church, in its 
spiritual manhood, utter those agar) which were intended 
specially and distinctively for the spiritual childhood of the 
church. But we do recognise them as well suited to that age, 
and as aning nothing which it was not right to ask. The 
form is childhood’s form ; the spirit is the spirit of the life of 
all ages. Their language, unquestionably, is stern, but because 
it is the responsive echo to astern but necessary discipline. 
Men needed to have it emphatically impressed upon them that 
God was One, spiritual, righteous, and resolved to punish sin. 
This was a stern truth; but was the truth for the time, and 
therefore the truth at that time specially revealed. But as the 
green corn is not inconsistent with, but prepares for the 
ripe corn of the genial harvest time ; as the physical training 
and restraint of the child is not inconsistent with, but prepares 
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for the moral training and freedom of the man :* so that stern 
truth, and the manner in which it was impressed upon men, 
were not inconsistent with the geniality of gospel grace, but 
were rather the very foundation of it, and its necessary pre- 
— Men must first be made to realise the majesty of 
righteousness in its opposition to sin, before it is well, even for 
their own sakes, to x them righteousness glorified in grace 
to the sinner. The imprecatory psalms, then, were but the 
responsive cadence that arose from those breasts which sub- 
mitted to the discipline whereby God taught them to realise 
the truth which alone could fit them to receive, in its full bene- - 
ficence, the larger truth that was to follow. It may be, for in 
this, as in other respects, the law was weak through the flesh, 
it may be that some in the ancient church sang these psalms 
without adequate apprehension of their true spirit and purpose ; 
that in the impatience of fear, or the extremity of sore suffer- 
ing, they thought of little beyond a full retaliation upon their 
enemies. But the psalms themselves bear a far nobler and 
grander impress. The earnest desire they breathe is, that the 
truth, the righteousness, the reality of God may shine forth to 
man. And if this be incompatible with impunity to the 
enemies of all truth and righteousness, then let that impunit 
cease, for the earth must not remain in bondage, nor God's 
name in dishonour, that wicked men may prosper. 

There is another ae in which the subject may be viewed. 
On this our space allows but a word or two. The church of 
God im all ages has been a missionary church. In Christian 
times it is called to active effort and enterprise. Under the 
old dispensation it was more passive ; it simply stood up before 
men as the evidence of the nature and reality of the one spi- 
ritual Jehovah, and of the nature and nobleness of his worship, 
so that men beholding this worship, beholding the church, and 
convinced by the testimony it bore, might be brought to serve 
the same God. If we consider the geographical and political 
relations of the Hebrew nation, we shall see that it was well 
placed, so as to influence what in other respects were the 
centres of influence for the whole earth—grand reflectors to 
shed abroad over the world what light they might borrow from 
the clear shining of the chosen people. The modern church is 
a company of torch-bearers, to carry the light into the dark 
places. The ancient church was a stationary light, intended 
to lighten all around it, and provided with a fitting apparatus 
to diffuse its radiance afar. But of course its efficacy depended 
upon its efficiency ; the light must burn brightly. It was the 
light of the world. If the light, therefore, became darkness, how 
great the darkness! Consequently the very instinctive desire 
to fulfil the great end or purpose for which they were placed 
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there, would justly and necessarily lead the earnest and faith- 
ful ones in the church to pray for the destruction of whatever 
tended to diminish the lustre and defeat the object of this great 
luminary. 

We have shewn, then, that these psalms, even taken by 
themselves, must be acquitted of the charge of cruelty and 
revenge, and of inconsistency with the spirit of the gospel. At 
the same time we think it unfair to iso them, as they are 
so generally isolated, from the rest of the Psalter They form 
one member which is in living relation to the whole, and the 
character of the whole should be taken into account before the 
character of this one part is determined. It is not that we 
would soften down one word uttered in them. They were 
meant to speak sternly. But no theory of these psalms is a 
right one which does not recognise that though the psalmists 
did speak sternly when occasion compelled them, yet when cir- 
cutmstances permitted it, they rejoiced to contemplate the glory 
of God and extension of his kingdom in connection with the peace 
and happiness of all men. 





Art. V.—Mediatorial Sovereignty. 


ste ye ging L The Mystery of Christ and the Revelation of the 
Old and New Testaments. By Gxorce Stzewarv. In two volumes, 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1863. 


HE author of this treatise is not unknown in the world of 
letters. Several years ago he published a volume of 
sermons, marked by no small degree of fresh thinking and 
wer of expression. Originally connected with the Wesle 
Bod , and latterly with the Congregationalists, Mr Steward 
now, we believe, retired from the active work of the ministry, 
and we are glad to find him employing his leisure in theological 
study. How far the present volumes may contribute to his 
fame in this department, we leave our ers to judge after 
asa our remarks. His style, we must premise, is not 
appily adapted to theological discussion. It is turgid and 
involved, and savours occasionally of pedantry—a vice unworth 
of the writer, and which im an air of mysticism to what 
is really very simple truth. He is too fond of Latinisms, and 
indulges in Johnsonian inflations. Thus, it is not en for . 
him to say in plain Saxon that “the Bible is full of ;’ he 
must say, “ Revelation is affluent of its overtures of probation.” 
Not content with speaking of the New Testament resting upon 
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the Old, he must bulge it out into “a continuous internal 
development, in combination with an external and related 
systematic attestation.” How far the bulk of these volumes is 
to be ascribed to these “great swelling words,” it would be hard 
to tell; we can only say that they have added much to the 
labour of perusal. Had Mr Steward presented us with the 
substance of his theory in a few plain words, we might have 
followed him more easily through what, to use his own style, 
we would call his umbrageous and labyrinthine lucubrations. 
Unfortunately, however, he leaves his readers no alternative but 
either to give up the task in despair, or to — up with him 
in his stately march over the 1035 pages of these portly 
volumes. We have attempted the latter feat, at the expense, 
we must own, of what Solomon calls “much weariness of the 
flesh,” and we now proceed to give our readers the benefit of 
Bo aque experience. ; 

e main artery of Mr Steward’s system is to be found in 
the word mediatorial, or as he sometimes calls it, mediational. 
This term he applies to the entire plan of the divine government, 
as administered since the fall of man. “It is pertinent here to 
state what, in our view, is the great cardinal doctrine of this 
divine rule. This is ESSENTIALLY MEDIATORIAL ” (Vol. i. p. 31). 
This principle branches out as follows :—Man was originally 
pl under pure law. A federal compact was formed, in 
virtue of which Adam became the head of his race, the repre- 
sentative man. This accounts, in some way, for the results 
which followed the first sin ; but these were of a disciplinary, not 
of a penal, character. So far as the penal consequence, the 
curse proper, was concerned, this would have fallen on the 
first guilty pair alone, had it not been mercifully suspended. 
It might, indeed, have involved the whole of their posterity ; 
but this, according to Mr Steward, would have been an act of 
injustice, incompatible with the rule, “ The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” He maintains, therefore, that God would never 
have taken part in such a constitution, unless he had provided 
a remedial system, which came into immediate operation, viz., 
the mediational. In virtue of this better covenant, the whole 
human family were transferred from natural or absolute, and 
brought under mediatorial dominion. 

Another radical idea of this theory is conveyed under the 
term sovereignty. Here, however, we fail to catch the precise 
meaning which our author attaches to the term. At one time he 
speaks of it as synonymous with the divine will or authority in 
general, and as not only the foundation of moral duties, but the 
efficient cause of all things. Thus he views sovereignty as 
displayed in creation. At another time, he identifies sove- 
reignty with law : law is the expression of sovereignty, religion 
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r the voice of law, and be is ee of = But as he 
vances, sovereignty and law are distinguished, nay, opposed, 
to each other. hes speaking of the appointment Tf ‘a medi- 
ator, he says, “ It was sovereignty, not justice, that originated 
this appointment.” It is apparent, indeed, that throughout 
the treatise this term is employed in two quite distinct and 
antithetic senses. At one time it denotes a moral rule of God, 
of which law is the standard and justice the leading character- 
istic. At another, it = the arbitrary pleasure of God, 
“the counsel of his ” This ambiguity becomes more 
apparent and more dazzling to the mind’s eye when the author 
shifts it to the Mediator. us the title of the work, “ Media- 
torial Sovereignty,” would seem to imply, in our judgment, that 
Christ, as mediator, rules as an shades sovereign, according 
to his own will. But in our author’s vocabulary the phrase 
serves also to denote that he acts as the moral governor of the 
world in the administration of law and justice. It is possible, 
however, that this term is commended to the author by the 
very ambiguity of which we complain, for, according to his 
notion, the mediatorial administration is not simply one of 
grace or of justice, but a sort of compound of both. Thus, re- 
ferring to the constitutions, which we have been wont to call the 
covenants of works and of grace, he observes, “The two meet 
to form one of perfect moral equity, though by no means re- 
ducible to an exact legal rule of administration. The principle 
of exact justice carried out, requires that, while nothing but 
guilt is punishable, grace be strongly withheld from conferring 
rewards. All that can be maintained as to the moral aspects 
of this wonderful economy is that, on the whole, a full moral 
harmony pervades it. Sovereignty, in a very special sense, 
must be recognised in all our reasonings respecting it, by the 
exercise of which, in this case, God upholds every requirement 
of a perfect moral sway, while he chooses more intricate 
methods of accomplishing it.”—(I. pp. 77-79.) 

As we now only seek to expiscate the author’s system, we 
may remark here that the whole treatise is founded on this 
assumed combination of the two constitutions into one, which 

es of the nature of both, and yet cannot be said to be 
identical with either. The two federal deeds, according to Mr 
Steward, ought never to be viewed apart from each other; the 
second is the complement of the first, and they form, in con-~ 
junction with each other, one grand economy, which he desig- 
nates mediatorial sovereignty. This hybrid economy explains 
all difficulties, answers objections, fits in with the whole 
= administration of providence, finds its echo in all the reve- 
ions of the Old and the New Testament, and is destined to 
meet its apotheosis in the future history of the church. Much 


. 
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of the first volume, therefore, is occupied with discussing the 
various names given to the Son of under the Old Testa- 
ment, which, along with all its typical and prophetic teachings, 
are adduced to shew that the whole power and dominion of 
God were “lodged in a Mediator.” Poccteliing to the New 
Testament, he finds the same sovereignty demonstrated in all 
the names of Jesus, in his personal history, and in the mini 

of his apostles. The second volume is devoted to the elucida- 
tion of the same point from the apostolic writings, in other 
words, from the doctrine of the New Testament. And here 
our attention is drawn to the origin of Christ’s prerogatives, 
viewed on the divine side as the Son of God, and on the human 
side as the Son of man; to his administration of law and exer- 
cise of judicial functions ; and, lastly, to the church, which is 
viewed as the kingdom of Christ, as his remedial institute, in 
its relations to the world, and its future prospects. 

From this hasty summary of the work our readers may form 
some idea of the vast range which the author has taken in his 
speculations. Seldom, indeed, have we met with any book 
more ambitious in aim, more boundless in application. But, 
as too often happens with speculators in theology, the vastness 
of the enterprise contrasts sadly with the narrowness of its 
foundation. _ Mediatorial sovereignty is the one key which is 
to unlock the mysteries of nature and revelation, of sin and 
redemption, the sole aspect in which we are to contemplate 
God and Christ, man in all his relations, the church with all 
her institutions, the world with all its destinies. This, our 
author declares, is “the one grand fact to which revelation is 
appointed to bear witness.” Gladly do we acknowledge the 
amount of saving truth embodied in these volumes. Mr 
Steward has not only the art of clothing familiar verities in so’ 
pom us a garb that we can hardly recognise them as old friends, 

ut he has really opened op vistas through which we occasion- 
ally obtain glimpses of old truths, under new and interesting 
He fairly gives the lie to the charge so often reiterated 

by our Broad School men against the evangelical party, that they 
dare not venture on independent excursions into the theological 
field, but must content themselves with trudging, with down- 
cast eye, along the trodden paths and within the hedgerows of 
orthodoxy. Accepting the Scriptures as the inspired word of 
God in that spirit of fearless faith which betokens intelligent 
conviction, Mr Steward keeps his eye fixed on those great 
cardinal truths which, like finger-posts by the way-side, pre- 
serve the adventurous traveller from going far astray. But 
around them and betwixt them he has woven his own web or 
ere wy which we must now set ourselves to brush away. 
he task is neither an easy nor a pleasant one; and yet we 
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greatly mistake the character of Mr Steward if he does not 
of our criticism as a higher tribute to the talent and worth of 
his volumes than high-flown indiscriminating compliments, 
passed at random, it may be, or after a very slight and super- 
ficial glance at their contents. 

We begin by entering our decided protest against the idea 
started at the commencement of the treatise, and kept u 

out, of amalgamating the two economies under whi 

God been pleased to deal with man. According to Mr 
Steward, there never was such a thing, in rerum natura, as a 
covenant of grace. From the very first, the covenant of works, 
or the law of absolute justice, became, it would appear, fused 
into something he calls mediatorial sovereignty. e cannot, 
however, forget that, in numberless passages of Holy Writ 
law and grace are diametrically opposed to each cther. We 
cannot forget that “the law came by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jestis Christ;” that “the law is not of faith, but 
he that doeth these things shall live by them;” that “if by 
grace, then it is no more of works, otherwise grace is no more 
grace ; but if it be of works, then it is no more grace, otherwise 
work is no more work.” Human language must fail to convey 
ideas to the mind, if this,and much more to the same purpose, 
was not meant to teach that the Christian economy stands wide 
as the poles o to that of law, and if of law then of justice. 
It is quite idle to talk of a np of “exact justice” being 
developed into one of “moral equity.” Moral equity must 
characterise God’s dealings with man under every economy ; 
but the grand question is, Are we, sinful creatures, to be dealt 
with according to law? If so, whether it be by the law of strict 
justice or of moral equity, our only prayer can be that written 
on the infected houses during the plague in London, “ Lord, 
have mercy on us!” Whatever means God may have taken 
to secure the honours of his justice and law, certain it is that 
to us salvation, if it comes at all, must be wholly of grace. 
True, provision has been made for upholding the interests of 
holiness. The law of God having been confirmed in its inviol- 
able sanctions by the obedience of the Surety, is administered 
by him as a rule of holy living to the believer. It is the 
mirror in which he dresses himeclf, the model of his new life ; 
but in no sense, or shape, or degree does it constitute a of 
the ground on which he stands “accepted in the ved.” 
“Sin, indeed, shall not have dominion over him;” but the 
security for this is that he is “not under the law but under 
grace.” To attempt to weld law and grace into one, must be 
to nullify both. 

In the next place, we must seriously object to the interpre- 
tation which Mr Steward has put upon the plan of mercy 
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introduced immediately after the fall of man. It is quite true 
that this plan had been previously arranged in the councils of 
heaven ; and hence our divines have been in the habit of say- 
ing that the covenant of grace, though last in point of promul- 
tion, was first in point of constitution. e must beware, 
owever, of allowing our ideas regarding the order of the 
divine purposes, to enter as an element into our estimate of the 
divine procedure. We are Calvinists, and Mr Steward is, we 
suspect, somewhat of an Arminian; but our Calvinism does 
not oblige or permit us to judge of the benevolence, the wisdom, 
or the equity of God’s ways, by taking into account his hidden 
a udging from what he has done, and not from what 
ep to do, we feel persuaded that “the Lord is holy in 
all his works, and righteous in all his ways.” Mr Steward, 
however, considers it necessary to find an apology for the first 
covenant, in the purpose and pre-arrangement of the second. 
He roundly asserts that the Adamic constitution, had it been 
carried out, would have been incompatible with eternal justice, 
had there not been another constitution im petto, secretly 
reserved in the breast of God, and intended to modify the severity 
and countervail the effects of the first. “Thus then,” he says, 
“the two systems in conjunction form but one moral economy, 
in which —— principles meet and harmonise throughout. 
On the one hand, grace could not have’ place in a system which 
embodied in it no law; and on the other hand, law could not 
be equitable in a system which embodied in it no grace. But 
the two meet to form one of perfect moral equity, though by 
no means reducible to an exact legal rule of administration.” 
(I. p.'75.) Here it is distinctly asserted that “law could not be 
equitable in a system which embodied in it no = ;” which 
amounts to saying that under the covenant of works, which 
certainly embodied in it no grace, the demands of law could not 
have been equitably enforced. It would have been unjust, it 
seems, in to have required obedience to his will, or to have 
carried the sentence of his law into execution on a single trans- 
gressor, in the absence of grace. Consequently, it would be 
equally unjust still to visit men with punishment for their 
breaches of law, unless they are under a dispensation of grace. 
The whole world, therefore, was brought, immediately after the 
fall, under a dispensation of 1 ane rather that mixed 
economy of law and grace, styled mediatorial sovereignty. 

Let us simply remark here, that, according to this doctrine, 
the introduction of a remedial system, in other words, the re- 
velation of a rion not an — —— _ , but one 
of pure justice, or equity. We have been all wrong in 
supponing that the gift of a Saviour was an act of me is. 
mercy, which the sinner had no right to expect, and God was 
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under no necessity to provide. It turns out that the sinner 
was entitled to such a provision, and that God could not with- 
hold it without manifest injustice. By entering into a federal 
transaction with Adam, the Almighty (with reverence be it 

ken), had involved himself in such a predicament, that, in 
the event of sin, he could not punish him or his posterity with- 
out violating the law of common equity ; and the only way of 
escape out of this dilemma was the immediate introduction of 
a mediatorial system! Such is the conclusion to which, with- 
out the most distant wish to misrepresent our author, we find 
ourselves driven by his reasonings. -And the conclusion, we 
humbly submit, is fatal to his whole theory. It strikes at the 
very root of the gospel plan, which, according to the catholic 
creed of evangelion! Chaituuhons, sprung out of the pure love, 
the free unbought and unbidden mercy of our God. In place 
of this we are presented with a complicated manceuvre, which is 
adopted in ‘ler to escape a charge of foul play, an expedient 


devised for counteracting what would otherwise have been a 
piece of gross unfairness to the sinful creature. 

Unless, however, we are greatly deceived, Mr Steward is 
quite prepared to accept the conclusions we have drawn from 
his theory, as expressing his views of the present economy of 


the world. Mediatorial sovereignty, in his idea of it, is a com- 
bination of grace and moral equity ; not only, be it remarked, 
in its God-ward aspect, but in its relation to man. It has 
always been held among evangelical divines, that the gospel 
secures the honours of divine justice, while it exhibits the 
riches of divine grace; and that the apparently conflicting 
glories of both these attributes meet and harmonise in the per- 
son and work of the Redeemer. But it would be a humiliating 
mistake to suppose that Mr Steward’s object, in these portly 
volumes, is to teach nothing more than such old-fashioned 
divinity as this. The peculiarity of his theory consists in this, 
that the Mediatory system is one of judgment as well as mercy 
to man ; that under this economy, Christ exercises all judicial 
functions, enacting laws and executing penalties; that he is, 
even now, the Judge as well as the Saviour of the world. This 
dominion is universal; the heathen world as well as the church 
is placed under it ; God has abdicated the government of the 
world in favour of his Son. Law and justice, as well as mercy 
and truth, are in the hands of the Mediator. He administers 
the law of nature to the heathen, as well as the revealed law to 
his church. The gospel is indeed the highest form, but still it 
is only one of the forms in which Christ administers his rule : 
the heathen, as truly as the Christian, world is placed under 
Mediatorial sovereignty. 

It is hardly needful to advert to the points wherein this 
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theory touches on evangelic truth, by adopting the phraseology 
of which it derives all its plausibility. That our Lord Jesus has 
been invested with universal power and dominion, is a doctrine 
which faith, wherever it lives, will embrace, and, whenever it 

s, will confess. We cordially avow the cheering truth 
that the reins of universal government have been in the 
hands of the Mediator, for effectuating the spiritual purposes of 
his kingdom ; that there is not a power or authority in earth, in 
heaven, or in hell, but what is placed at his disposal. But we 
deny that his authority is exercised, in a moral or spiritual 
sense, a from his Word, which is “the rod of his power.” 
His right to rule supreme over the whole world is undeniable ; 
and he shall in due time “take unto himself his + power 
and reign.” But, meanwhile, a large portion of } agp world is 
actually lying under the Wicked One; and not till the gospel 
comes to deliver them, shall men be “translated out of dark- 
ness into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.” For this the 
Church is ever praying, “Thy kingdom come ;” and what can 
this imply, if not that the whole earth may be brought under 
Mediatorial dominion ? 

“Oome then, and, added to thy many crowns, 


Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth 
Thou who alone art worthy.” 


If, however, Mr Steward is right in his hypothesis, the church 
has been all along praying for a blessing which the world already 
a and has possessed from the beginning ! 

en again, it is cry agg that the dominion of Christ 


differs, in many m the natural government of God, 
which it does not seek to displace or disannul. God is still the 
moral governor of the world ; the government of Christ is a 
supernatural system, something superinduced into God’s world, 
a veritable imperium in imperio, and yet, from its very nature, 
incapable of coming into collision with the general administra- 
tion of providence ; like the great sheet seen by Peter in vision, 
knit at the four corners, it is a thing of heaven “let down to 
the earth,” “a kingdom not of this world.” We cannot, of 
course, be to enter here into this question at ren d 
length. Suffice it to say, that there are few subjects on whi 

it is more desirable in the present day to have clear and accurate 
notions, than the yg vegerysh the gen nature and 
of ; between the kingdoms of this world, and the kingdom 
of Christ, including both this headship over the church and his 
“ power over all things.” That the two things are essentially 
distinct and separate, cannot admit of a doubt. It is perfectly 
evident that Christ cannot be styled “king of nations” in the 
same sense in which God is said to be “king of all the earth,” 
that is, as the source of civil authority, the fountain of temporal 
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honours, as , pigs carnal comforts, or inflicting common 
judgments. Kings would be wise, and the judges of the earth 
would only be well instructed, to “kiss the Son.” But in sub- 
mitting to his instructions and advancing his glory, they do not 
leave their proper sphere to become vicegerents of the Mediator. 
It would be as absurd to speak of magistrates judging by 
Mediatorial authority, as to speak of the sun giving Mediatorial 
light, or the earth producing Mediatorial food. The two 
empires, we perceive at once, must differ. . They differ in their 
mature: the one being natural and material, supplying the 
physical wants of man, and dealing with him in his relations 
to the present life; the other being spiritual, founded in the 
hearts of men, and dealing with them as spiritual and immortal 
beings. They differ in their origin, the natural government 
of God being essential and underived, while the Mediatorial is 
delegated and derived from the Father. They differ in their 
actual exercise; the natural dominion being actually exercised 
at all times, and over all creatures ; the supernat though in 
point of right extending to all things, being in point of fact cir- 
cumscribed in its exercise by the openen of Satan, “ —- 
of this world,” which it is destined ultimately to subdue. They 
differ in their ends; these in the case of the natural government 
of God being earthly and temporal ; while in the case of Christ's 
dominion they are heavenly and spiritual. Is “all power given 
to him in heaven and in earth?” It is that he “may give 
eternal life to as many as have been given him.” Has God 
“given him to be over all things?” It is “for his church, 
which is his body.” In fine, they differ in the means employed 
for reaching their ends. In the natural kingdom, natural means 
are employed for the attainment of natural ends; in the 
spiritual kingdom, the weapons are not carnal but spiritual, 
and even when natural methods are employed, they are over- 
ruled in a supernatural way for the accomplishment of spiritual 
pu hese distinctions Mr Steward has totally disre- 
soaeds 1 the two kingdoms are confounded, and the attempt 
to identify them has only issued in “confusion worse con- 
founded.” 
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The importance of these distinctions might be shewn by a 
tinathenes analysis of Mr Steward’s work; but as this would 
hardly comport either with our space or our readers’ patience, 
we shall endeavour to comprise our strictures under the fol- 
lowing heads. 

First, we have to charge Mr Steward with giving undue pro- 
minence to the regal, or rather, we should say, the judicial cha- 
racter of our Lord. Throughout these volumes he dwells almost 
exclusively on this aspect of the Son. There is not a name, a 
title, or an attribute assigned to Christ in Scripture which is 
not enlisted eagerly, and sometimes forcibly, to serve this pur- 

The meekness of Jesus is overshadowed by his majesty ; 
the lowliness of the servant is lost in the splendour of the sove- 
reign. He marches before us perpetually in the stern rigour 
of a judge, or the martial step of a conqueror. Now we demur 
to the truthfulness of this portrait. It is not like the original. 
It bears no resemblance to Him who, even in his triumphal 
entry as a king into Jerusalem, came “ meek and lowly, ridin 
upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” It is not like him who, thoug 
“a prince,” is also “a saviour ;” who is mighty, but “mighty to 
save ;” who is exalted, but exalted to “ give repentance to Israel, 
and the remission of sins.” Besides, it is untrue to evangelical 
theology. The Socinian theory gives an undue prominence to 
the prophetical office of Christ; the Popish system to the regal 
office. The evangelical, while recognising both, assigns the 
first place to the priestly office. And looking to the name 
“ Jesus,” looking to his person, as the embodiment of divine 
love, looking to the work which he came to finish on earth, 
looking to the cross on which he died, looking to the gospel in 
which that cross is the central object of faith, can there be a 
doubt that the predominant trait in the character of Christ is 
that of a Saviour ? 

Our next objection to Mr Steward’s doctrine is that it over- 
looks, and in a great measure ignores, the official subjection and 
subordination of the Son to the Father in his mediatorial king- 
dom. Throughout these volumes, the Son is represented as 





civil magistrates his vicegerents, though he excel them all in dignity, glory, 
and honour. Again, David subdued by power divers states and kingdoms, an 
made them tributary ; gbut was David king of the Philistines, and king of the 
Moabites, Syrians, and Edomites, because he subdued them? So Christ, as 
set upon the throne of David, doth, as Mediator, put forth his divine power in 
subduing all his church's enemies, Ps. ii. 9, Rev. xvii.14. But this vis major, 
this restraining, subduing power, makes not Christ as Mediator to be king an 
governor, not only of his church, but of the whole world beside. Yea, the 
power of Christ is over all things, as well as all persons ; over all beasts, fowls, 
and fishes (Heb. ii. 7), yea, over all devils, meant ‘7 ee under the earth ; 
therefore it cannot be said that Christ, as Mediator, yon brass governor of all 
those whom he excelleth in glory, or those he hath under his to do with 
them what he will.”—Gillespie’s Aaron's Rod Blossoming, pp. 206, 206. 
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wielding a sovereign authority. Hence the title of the work, 
“ Mediatorial Sovereignty,” a phrase which, to our ears, sounds 
like a contradiction in terms, and indicates a radical misappre- 
hension of the economy of redemption. No viceroy can exer- 
cise a sovereign authority. The administration of our Lord, as 
Mediator, is unquestionably subordinated to the will of the 
Father, who, in the economy of redemption, wields the sce 
and upholds the claims and honours of Deity. Nothing is 
weed than that the authority of Christ, as Mediator, was 
elegated to him by the Father. Our Lord himself, when 
asserting his “ power to lay down his life and to take it again,” 
adds in the most explicit terms, (what our author, in quoting 
the , has strangely omitted) “This commandment have 
I valved of my Father.” How often does he repeat that he 
“came not to do his own will, but the will of him that sent 
him”? And we cannot fail to call to memory the striking pas- 
sage in 1 Corinthians xv. 24, which speaks of the Son deliveri 
up the kingdom to the Father, “when he shall have put down 
rule and authority and power ; and when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 
We have always a melancholy feeling associated with this pas- 
sage, from remembering the stress which Milton lays upon it 
in that unhappy posthumous treatise which has been ascribed 
to him, as a proof in favour of Arianism. The fatal flaw of 
Socinian hermeneutics just lies in interpreting such as 
indicating inferiority of nature, whereas it can be clearly shewn 
that they point to official subordination. But let us deal with 
this e on Mr Steward’s principles, and what can we make 
of it? Why, that the Son is now a sovereign, but at the day 
of final reckoning he will become a subject. He will retire 
from the government of the world, and God the Father will 
resume the reins and reign supreme. Such is, in fact, the 
Socinian gloss. But how stands the case? The Son had 
already been subject to the Father; he became in the concert 
of redemption the Father's servant. His period of self-abasi 
service expired when he rose from the dead. He then ente 
formally into his kingdom, but still in subordination to the 
Father. He is the Viceroy of Heaven. “ Yet,” says the Father, 
“ have I set my king on Zion, the hill of my holiness.” He is 
the head of his church, and holds his kingdom in trust. For 
the better execution of this trust he is made “ Lord of all,” in- 
vested with universal power and dominion, so as to overcome 
all obstacles and subdue all enemies. When this is accom- 
plished, and the last enemy has been destroyed, he “delivers up 
the kingdom to God,” he gives an account of his trust, present- 
ing himself and his fully redeemed body, the church, saying 
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“ Behold I and the children whom thou hast given me: of all thou 
hast given me I have lost none.” And “then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all” The Son, having subjected and 
put all things under his feet, there will be no power in the 
universe higher than himself except God the Father; and to 
put the climax on the grand achievement, the Son himself also, 
as the head of his body, the church, shall, by a final and crown- 
ing act of servitorship, place himself and his redeemed under 
the eterna] government of the Father, as representing the God- 
head ; and thus “ God shall be all in all”—a glory now incom- 
hensible, flowing from the fountain of supreme Deity shall 
If every member of that body, in union with its Head, who - 
shall still retain his supereminent and glorious presidency. 
Thus “the end” of which the apostle speaks is not an end of 
termination but of consummation ; Christ, in delivering up the 
kingdom, does not lose it ; his saints “shall reign’ with him for 
ever and ever.” * 

We have been thus minute in stating the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture on this point, as ascertained by the concurrent testimony 
of the church, that our readers may more readily judge how far 
our author has diverged from its teaching in his zeal to uphold 
his favourite theory. He grants that “the appointment to the 
office of Mediator belongs to the Father; the performance of 
mediatorial conditions belongs to the Son.” Buthow? “Com- 
placent, self-ruled submission was his, who, having resigned his 
regal estate to the Father, became what naturally he was not 
—‘his servant—being made in the likeness of men.’ This 
altered personal estate of the Son, which implied the resigna- 
tion of his monarchic honours, and the susception of a creative 
position, in order to the prosecution of his mediatorial work, 
enables us to perceive how he, as the Son, could be capable of 
exaltation by the Father, when his work on earth was accom- 
plished, and in what that exaltation consisted. This consisted 
in restoration to his own —_ honours as the Son, and in the 
ineffable su ition of the Father's regal glory to his own,— 
implied in the expression, that he ‘sat down at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high. The Son wields the Fathers ‘ 
Dominion has passed from the first to the second person of the 


* The attention of the early Fathers was specially directed towards this 
“>. None of them, however, expresses himself more distinctly on the official 
subservience of the Son of God than Augustine. His words are, in one place, 
* Non enim sic tradit, ut ipse amittat. Ac per hoc si i ejus non erit finis, 
profecto sancii ejus, qui sunt regnum ejus, cum illo sine fine bunt” (Ang. 
ad Oros. tom. viii. 615). He guards against concluding from the words, ‘‘ He 

until all his enemies are put under him,” that he would then cease to 





shall rei 
reign. Ena his exegesis of the above passage is, ‘‘ Christus, ut Deus, cum Patre 
= Se. ges habet; ut Sacerdos, nobiscum Patri subjectus est” (De Trinit 
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Holy Trinity” (vol ii. '7, 8). From these extracts (the italics in 
which are his own) the reader may form some idea of the 
strange fabric which Mr Steward has reared on New Testament 
phraseology. He allows no mediatorial inferiority, no official 
subordination of the Son to the Father. He became a servant, 
indeed, for a time, by becoming man ; but this was “ self-ruled 
submission,” and consisted in his resigning his royal honours 
to the Father, only to be resumed when he had finished his 
work, And now he wields the Father’s sceptre. Indeed, he 
will hardly allow that the Father does anything; he does 
nothing immediately at least: it was the Mediator that created 
the earth; it is the Mediator that governs the world. The 
economical link of subordination so essential to the very idea 
of mediation between God and man, is kept out of sight, or 
rather vanishes amid the glories of a being unknown to Seri 

ture—a sort of Independent Mediatorial God.* To crown all, 
this mediatorial sway, it is said, will terminate when the Son 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to the Father. “The 
Father's prerogatives are given to the Son, not wielded by him- 
self. This is not their original condition: they are devolved 
on the Son to effect certain objects of paramount interest, which 
must, therefore, in due time be consummated. Then they will 
revert to the Father, with the augmented glory which the Son’s 


work will have cast upon them” (vol. ii p. 11). This is really 
too much. The idea of the Father’s prerogatives—including, of 
course, those of pardon, adoption, sanctification, quickening, the 
giving of the Spirit, the hearing of prayer, administering justice, 
chastening his children, raising them from the dead and givin 
them aes apg been “given to the Son, and not wield 


by himself,” is sufficiently startling ; but in what sense these 
rogatives can be said to revert to him, after they have been 
all wielded by his Son, is what fairly passes our comprehension. 
Our limited space permits us ve to advert to another, and 
to our mind the most repulsive Ee iarity of the treatise before 
us, namely, the effort made throughout to invest the Lord 
Jesus with all the insignia of an earthly ruler, judge, and 
avenger. If any thing is plainer than another in the histo 
of our Lord, it is the sensitive jealousy with which he shru 
from every thing that might be construed into an assumption 





* We have been strongly reminded, in perusing Mr Steward’s pages, of Plato’s 
idea of the One Supreme, who had no direct concern in the creation or govern- 
ment of the world, these being assigned to some Demiurge, or one of his 
tions. In yielding to this fancy we may be acting unfairly by our author, who 
cannot certainly be charged with detracting from the glory of the Son. But we 
must seriously object to his treatment of Col. i. 16, “By him were all things 
created,” &c., which vy me we think, be applied to the Son in his media- 
torial wy ed without depriving us of one of the most cogent proofs of his 
Sapreme Deity. 
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of worldly jurisdiction. “Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider among you?” Even when solicited for a favour in his 
own kingdom, how careful was he to disclaim the honour of 
selection! “It is not mine to give, save unto those for whom 
it is prepared of my Father.” How anxious to impress on his 
disciples that he came “ not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them,” “ not to condemn (or judge) the world, but that the world 
through him might be on ”! How different is the character 
assigned in this treatise to the Son of God! He comes forth 
armed with all the terrors of law, the mace of the justiciary, 
and the sword of vengeance. Around his brow we see the fiery 
judgments of the ancient law; his voice is heard in the thunder 
of Sinai, and the lightning that scathes the sinner in the visi- 
tations of an angry providence flashes from his eye. It is 
strange to observe how the author contrives, by picking out 
every epithet he can find in the Old and New Testaments ex- 

ressive of stern justice, moral rectitude, or rung, | wrath, and 
S affixing these on the person of the loving Christ, whom 
“God sent to bless us,” to impart an air of gloomy plausibility 
to his picture. It is odd to see with what eagerness he pounces 
upon such a passage as John ix. 39, “For judgment I am come 
into this world,” one of the few instances in which our Lord 
uses the figure of paradox, the more strongly to express the 
fearful results of which his mission would become, through the 
obstinacy of unbelief, the innocent occasion ; just as on another 
occasion he said he “came not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword.” 

This is certainly not the “Christ whom we preach.” Nor, 
with all our Calvinism, would we like to preach such a eoepel 
either to heathen men abroad or to publicans at home. No; 
we should aim at keeping the law in its own place, thundering 
its terrors as of old inst the world of the ungodly, but, 
planting the cross of ’s mercy and Christ’s merit on the 
rock of eternal righteousness, we should point the trembling 
sinner to the loving Saviour, in whose bosom there is no wrath, 
as there is no guile ; from whose lips there comes no curse, but, 
only blessing ; whose reign is that of peace, not of war; whose 
law is the law of love, and whose gospel, as its name denotes, 
is purely and simply “ glad tidings of great joy which shall be 
to all people.” 

But we must bring this review toa close. We meant to 
have noticed some of the other transcendentalisms in these 
volumes ; but, having pointed out the leading fallacies of the 
work, we take leave of it, with sincere respect for the piety and 
talent of the author, but with equally sincere regret that so 
much piety and talent should have been expended on what we 
consider to be baseless and erring speculation. 
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Art V.—The Danish Hymnology. 


1. og age ng ing, samlet og ordnet af C. J. Brandt og L. Helveg. 
2 Dele. (The Danish eedlign, Osea aad Anumalh ty OO 
Branovr and L. Hetvec. In Two Parts.) Oopenhagen. 1846-47. 

2. ge Sange med, Meodir. Af 4. P. Berggren, Organist ed 
is Kirke, (Sacred Songs with Melodies. By A. P. REEN, 

ist of Trinity Church.) Cope nm. 1853. 

3. P til Kirke-og Huus-A . -book for Use in Church 
and Family.) Copenhagen. 1859. 


ia a recent number of this Review, we had the privil of 
directing attention to the past and present condition of the 
Danish Church, and the p ts which, in the providence of 
God, seem to be opening up before it. Our ers may per- 
haps remember that we then incidentally promised to revert 
on an early occasion to a kindred subject, and give some short 
account of the noble hymnology of Denmark. That promise 
we now proceed to redeem, confident that in the discussion of 
such a topic there will be found not a little both to instruct 
and interest. At all events, the theme has the charm of fresh- 
ness and novelty to recommend it. The grand hymnology of 
the German Lutheran Church has been studied in this country, 
during late years, with ever-increasing care and ardour; its 
remarkable merits have been gratefully recoguised and appre- 
ciated, and we possess many excellent translations of the 
a that so thickly stud its pages. But the Danish 
hymnology—at least every way as rich and beautiful as the 
rman—is almost, if not altogether unknown in land, a 
fountain sealed of course to the ordinary English er, and 
strangely neglected even by the small number who have made 
the literature of Denmark a matter of special study. This is 
greatly to be regretted, inasmuch as there are three reasons 
on account of which the sacred song of the Danish Church is 
invested with peculiar interest om importance. First, it is 
very attractive to the general student in connection with the 
whole literary history of Northern Europe, and, mainly, in con- 
nection with the growth of poetry in Denmark. The early day 
in which the magnificent ballad poetry of that country—than 
which no nobler productions of the kind exist in any language 
—— into wonderful existence, was succeeded by a long 
period of intellectual gloom and barrenness, when the power of 
song lay for the most part dormant, and the Danish people 
one through the shadow of mental as well as spiritual death. 
ow, during all that time of literary torpor, the one 
redeeming influence was the fresh and vigorous devotional 
pouty, which presérved the great heart of the people from 
complete stagnation, and kept alive the legarthic muse, until 
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she replumed her wings for the new and glorious flight that 
signalised the great poetic revival in Denmark fifty or sixty 
, years ago. in, the annals of Danish hymnology illustrate 
in the most effective manner the annals of the Danish Church. 
They pour a flood of light on the inward development of that 
Church throughout successive periods, and serve y to ex- 
plain the present phases of Lutheranism, not merely in Den- 
poe og in the entire Raa naan 0 _ oe ecclesi- 
asti istory is altogether incomplete without the history of 
Danish serve song. And, finally, the merits of the feauaien 
in question are in themselves at once so numerous and eminent 
that, apart from either of the two causes already indicated, the 
sacred poetry of our Danish kindred may well claim investiga- 
tion and demand admiring . Asaslight help, therefore, 
to the study of the subject, the following pages may not be 
without their use. 
With various striking resemblances, the Danish and German 
hymnologies present one broadly marked point of distinction. 
is is found in the objective character of the former, and the 
subjective character of the latter. Doubtless such is only a 
general rule applying relatively to the two ; like every general 
rule, it has its exceptions ; and just as in the devotional poetry 
of the Danes we meet with occasional fine specimens of what 
may be styled subjective hymn-writing, so in that of the Ger- 
mans we frequently encounter verses in which the y 
objective tone prevails. But we think that the general prin- 
ciple holds , and we believe that it can be easily established 
and corroborated by a careful comparison of both hymnologies. 
Now, the fact thus stated, that the church song of Germany, 
with the exception of the psalms of Luther, and a few others, 
is mainly subjective and lyric in its nature, while the Danish 
is far rather historic and epic-lyric, has its ground in funda- 
mental national diversities, for nothing is so rare as the produc- 
tion of purely lyric poems, whether of secular or religious 
character, in Denmark and in Norway. The epic key-note in 
the religious poems of these two countries may be traced 
through the poetical remains of the middle ages, the echoes of 
the old ballad-poetry that occur in the century of the Reforma- 
tion, and also the Icelandic psalms; but, first rightly full of 
power, it breaks forth in the verses of him who was the true father 
of Danish hymnology, the celebrated Bishop Kingo. Through 
some of the poems Time, an author otherwise pre-eminently 
lyrical, and through those of Nordahl Brun, Boye, and Inge- 
mann, is ever heard the same epic ground-tone, until, in 
loudest and most perfect volume, it resounds from the harp of 
Grundtvig. 
Tt may be necessary, however, more clearly to explain our 
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meaning. Translated from the terminology of zsthetics into 
ordinary language, the phrase “subjective poetry,” as applied 
to sacred song, is nearly synonymous with what is usually 
styled the experimental hymn,—a class of composition that of. 
course assumes a very aac A among the devotional 
ms of all Christian nations. We say nearly, not altogether ; 
or some of our native English hymns sufficiently prove that it 
is possible to embody the felt experience of the religious life in 
verse, which shall rather portray that experience as something 
standing a’ from the spiritual mood of the writer at the 
moment, than as the fresh outpouring of his own soul’s t 
desires and aspirations. But, for practical purposes, the two 
expressions may well be deemed the same,—subjective hymno- 
logy, on the one hand, denoting the poetical re ntation of 
the whole inner experience, with all its joys and all its sorrows, 
of the believer's spirit ; and objective hymnology, on the other 
hand, delighting mainly to expatiate on the glories of the cross 
and the wonders of redeeming love, without any direct or pre- 
dominant reference to the internal workings of the heart. The 
former is the poetry of spiritual experience, the latter is that 
of spiritual adoration ; the first strives to sound the abysmal 
depths of the Christian’s new-born nature, the last soars up- 
wards, and ever upwards, to lose itself in the blaze of splendour 
before the Eternal Throne. Between the two we draw no invi- 
dious comparison, the truth being that they mutually complete 
each other, that, combined, they form the real perfection of 
the purest and noblest religious song, and that, besides, when 
considered singly, each is of supreme value, as exhibiting a dis- 
tinct and a most important phase of the manner in which the 
same divine creed affects the spirits of its votaries. But the 
introspective feature,—and here we speak from a minute and 
careful study of the entire subject,—is that which chiefly 
arrests attention in the pages of the German hymnology, 
No people can boast subjective hymns nobler than the Ger- 
man,—strains breathing the very life of faith, and hope, and 
love, revealing with marvellous art, and yet, at the same time, 
in most artless fashion, the labyrinth of the penitent transgres- 
sor’s soul, and rich also in impassioned longings after a = 
knowledge and a completer possession of the Saviour. The 
Danish hymnology, again, has less of this; it deals my 
with the historical element in our divine belief; and, loving to 
unfold objectively the panorama of Christ's glorious evangel, it 
is so thoroughly absorbed in the contemplation of that radiant 
vision, that it often loses sight of the soul of man, with its 
inner world of sorrows, and hopes, and fears. Thus, indeed, 
there exists a marked resemblance in many of the Danish 
hymns to the Latin ecclesiastical poetry of the middle ages, 
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which, as all acquainted with it will readily allow, was strongl 
pervaded by the objective _ to which we now refer. Thro 
the two great periods of that Latin poetry,—the period of the 
“ Decomposition” and the period of the “ Restoration,” —there 
may be plainly traced the permanent influence of the objective 
principle in the finest effusions of the ecclesiastical muse. From 
the early hymns of St Hilary and St Ambrose (if we except 
some of the compositions of St Bernard) down to the far later 
strains of Thomas Aquinas, when the well of medisval poetry 
seems to have begun to dry, we find the most famous lyrics of 
the western church less experimental than adoring in their 
character, dealing rather with the marvels of creation, provi- 
dence, and grace, than with the multitudinous turnings and 
windings of the mysterious human soul. In his world-renowned 
“Vexilla Regis prodeunt,” and “ Crux benedicta nitet,” Fortu- 
natus, who inaugurated the Restoration period, struck the 
genuine objective key-note, and it echoed through the whole 
versified devotion of the middle ages. 

“Crux fidelis, inter omnes arbor una nobilis! 


Nulla talem sylva profert flore, fronde, germine ; 
Dulce lignum dulci clavo dulce pondus sustinens.” 


Who does not perceive, in spite of all their fancifulness, in lines 
like these the presence of the true spirit of objective sacred 
song? The cross of Christ, felt, indeed, in its power within, 
yet mainly adored without, is not that the master-thought 
which ‘dominates alike the ancient Latin and the modern 
Danish hymnologies ? 

Our best source of information regarding the earliest Danish 
psalm-history from the Reformation epoch, is the preface 
which Hans Thomissén, himself a hymn-writer, perfixed to his 
“Danske Psalmebog,” in 1569. But the most complete work 
on the subject—embracing the entire range of devotional song 
in Denmark, from the age immediately succeeding the Refor- 
mation down to our own time—is unquestionably the treatise 
by Brandt and Helveg, quoted at the head of the present paper 
—a, treatise which leaves little to be desiderated, in so far as 
either accurate and extensive detail or able and effective criti- 
cism is concerned. Aided partly by its guidance, and partly 
by the light derived from other sources, we now proceed to 
bring under the reader’s notice the four greatest, in our opinion, 
of the sacred lyrists of the Danish church—Kingo, pre-eminent — 
in the seventeenth century, Brorson in the eighteenth, and 
Grundtvig and Ingemann in our own. To pate generally of 
the miscellaneous and often mediocre crowd of hymn-writers 
which Denmark has produced in such rich abundance, would 
both inconvenience ourselves and perplex our readers, for whose 
sake we feel it to be absolutely necessary, from the comparative 
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novelty of the subject, that the land-marks of our investigation 
should stand out as distinct and well-defined as asear We 
shall fix upon the representative men of the different periods, 
those who, while concentrating in themselves the peculiar devo- 
tional tendencies of the age in which they lived, exerted also 
the largest influence in moulding the spirits and fashioning the 
strains of their contemporaries. Beginning, then, with the age 
immediately subsequent to the Reformation, we find that, until 
the time of Kingo, there is little during the intervening period 
which is calculated to attract and interest. The often-quoted 
Horatian utterance, 
“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi.” 
is only slightly applicable to the period to which we now refer. 
Neither many nor meritorious were the native Danish psalmists 
who flourished in the immediate Reformation era. We 
may except, indeed, names like those of Thomissin, already 
mentioned, and of Hygom, Kiaer, Bille, and Sthen, the latter 
of whom is the author of at least two sacred lyrics, which still 
justly retain a high and honoured place in the hymnology of 
Siesta’. But the productions of the majority of the early 
protestant psalm-writers were, if translations, just poorly exe- 
cuted renderings from the German, and, if original, prosaic in 
the extreme, replete with instances of bad taste, and as devoid 
of even the attempt at refinement and polish as of true poetic 
irit. 

With Kingo dawned a new day for Danish sacred poetry. It 
may interest some of our readers to know that this distinguished 
man was of Scottish extraction, his grandfather having emi- 
grated from Scotland to Denmark during the reign of Christian 
the Fourth, and settled as a tapestry-maker in Elsinore. The 
grandson, Thomas Kingo, was born at Slangerup, in Zealand, on 
the 15th December 1634. His father, Hans Kingo, was a 
linen-weaver in that place. After studying for the church, 
and passing his theological examination, he lived for some time 
as a private tutor in different families, until, in 1662, he was 
ordained by Archbishop Svane to a chaplaincy, from which 

in, six years later, he was translated to the pastoral charge 
of Slangerup. Here he published his first collection of hymns; 
the second appeared in 1681. In the year 1677 he was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Funen, and in 1683 elevated to 
the rank of nobility, with a Pegasus for armorial bearin He 
died in 1703, at the age of sixty-nine. The merits of Kingo’s 
devotional poetry are great and undeniable. It must be con- 
fessed that both in the language and. figures he employs, his 
compositions often shew painful traces of the bad taste and even 

itive ess of the age in which he flourished ; but their 
ofty flight, their depth and warmth of religious emotion, and 
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the opulence of their imagery, have won for him an immortal 
name in the annals of his country’s literature. Notwithstand- 
ing all their numerous and sad defects, in his strains there 
ever blazes out to view the perfervidum ingeniwm of the race 
from which he sprung ; so that, conscious as we are of abound- 
ing faults, while we read his pieces we lose sight of those things, 
borne away by the sweep of prevailing lyric power and ardour. 
As has been truly remarked, it is in a and 
solemn representation of Scripture history that ’s chief 
excellence resides. He delights to rise on the wings of hope, 
and celebrate the great Christian — It is the true 
Bible spirit that hovers over him, while a tone, too, from the 
ancient age of chivalry re-echoes in his song. 

We shall now adduce two specimens of the sacred verse of 
Kingo. Let us merely premise that our translations do not 
pretend to be anything more than a tolerably faithful —— 
of the meaning and metre of the original, and the same remar' 
will apply to our subsequent translations from other authurs. 
In the translated form, poetry is sure to lose, more or less, its 
distinctive and peculiar essence; its genuine spirit, in the 
majority of instances, evaporates, and little is left but a mere 
versified, yet half-prosaic residuum. We despair, therefore, of 
infusing into our translated extracts the power and beauty 
originally distinguishing them ; enough if we succeed in im- 
parting to the ordinary English readers some general idea 
of their original shape, as well as their true significance. Still 
further, it should be remembered that, to form an accurate 
conception of the Danish hymns, they must be considered in 
close connection with the noble melodies to which they have 
been so appropriately wedded. If, as Schiller affirms, the work 
of poetry is the utterance of the spirit, while the work of music 
is the utterance of the soul,* this principle applies with special 
force to the finer effusions of the sacred muse of x 
where the melodious utterance of soul, as the German 


would style their corresponding music, constitutes one of their 
chief a peculiar charms. 


: GErrHSEMANE. 
Over Kedron Jesus treadeth 
jo To — passion yore all ; 
very human e wee 
‘Tears of blood for Him let fall 
Round His spirit flock the foes, 
Place their and bend their bows, 
Aiming at the Saviour — 
While the world forsakes Him wholly, 





* “Leben athme die bildende Kunst, Geist fordr’ich vom Dichter; 
Aber die Seele spricht nur Polyhymnia aus.” 





For the shame and sin of mortals. 


See how, anguish-struck, He falleth, 
Prostrate, and with ing b 
Three times on His God He 
Praying that the bitter death, 
And the cup of doom may go,— 
ing inward woe, 
l-comforts round him : 
“Not my will, but thine, O Father!” 
ee er ae 
wi e er, 

ies Cabell etd le,” 

His soul their arrows shower ; 
See, the garden-flowers are wet 
With the drops of bloody sweat, 

World’s redemption thus fulfilling ! 
ag, 0 Sonam, 90 Ee See 
y this pure and precious dew, 
In some b! hour your 
"Neath the olive-shadows grew | 
Hory lent 
ought can Wi compare, 
For the blood thus shelahied ote ys 
Makes my soul the heir of glory. 
as flowers themselves, I wither, 
and fade like grass, : 
i my pulses 


of heaven ! 
Our next extract shall be one of Kingo’s most famous pieces. 
It is longer by several stanzas in the original edition ; but we 


present it in the curtailed form in which it is presently used in 
the Danish churches :— , 
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The things which the worldling deems fairest of all? 
But shadows they are, and but shimmering glass, 
But perishing vessels, and bubbles that pass, 
Foul figures in tinsel embroidery drest, 

Vain-glory at best! 


Say, what are my years, 
As each after each in the disappears ? 
Say, what are my care and my labour and pain, 
My sorrow, my gladness, the dreams of my brain, 
Say, what are hegre moiling distressed ? 
Vain- at ! 
O riches and gold ! 
Earth’s idol compounded of glistering mould! 
Of worldly delusions both brightest and worst, 
ing, decreasing, seductive, accursed,— 
How wretched the slave who obeys your behest, 
Vain-glory at best! 
O honour, what are 
Thy crowns and thy garlands, that glitter so far? 
The demons of envy are close at thy back 
To tarnish thy jewels, thy footsteps to track, 
With do to lower the ‘an of thy crest, 
Vain-glory at best 
O favour and grace! C 
How speedy your rise, and how fleeting a race | 
A phantom that — into life for an hour, 
And fades when the breath of the tempest has 
Once seen in the sunshine, then darkly suppressed,~ 
Vain-glory at best! 
O friendship and truth ! 
Fo > oft the devotion of youth! 
To bons traitors with smiles on your lips, 
Deserting the spirit in sorrow’s eclipse, 
Too sadly I name you, from many a test, 
Vain-glory at best! 
O carnal delight ! 
So loathsome within, yet so outwardly bright ! 
The gleam of thy visage, the charm of thy spell 
Are changed in the end to the torments of hell, 
Though golden thy cup, its contents are confest 
Vain-glory at best ! 
- ee pi adieu Bie ; Seneed 
© more my spirit be fettered 
To the cconthineea Ted no longer a ae 
: bury it deep in oblivion’s grave ; 
ine to re my spirit oppressed 
' in Absslgars rat 
Eternity's years 
Shall speedily dry my terrestrial tears ! 
No sun shall be there to enlighten the day, 
No moon to illumine the night with her ray ; 
The sun shall be Jesus, whose beams ever rest 
On Abraham's breast ! 
On Abraham's breast ! 





Bishop Brorson. 

The next great devotional poet of Denmark was Hans 
Adolf Brorson, Bishop of Ribe, who was born in 1694, and died 
in 1764. His compositions, which were numerous, are in their 
fundamental character considerably different from those of 

ingo, They possess more of the subjective element; in 
fact, Brorson has much less of the objective than any other 
sce throughout the whole long annals of Danish h — , 

ow his own age judged his psalms, may be gathe m the 
celebrated piper evar when he says, ° that all lovers of true 
devotion will call Brorson’s spiritual songs as attractive and 
edifying as they are truly poetical, at once thoughtful and 
lively,” and when he oak “according to my opinion, these 
pepe among our Danish hymns the pre-eminence which 
ingo’s have hitherto enjoyed.” Pontoppidan’s opinion is too 
favourable ; but we need not wonder that it was so generally 
shared at the time when he wrote the preceding words, for the 
gentle tones of Brorson’s lyre me a with greater power to 
the sentimental and pietistic tendencies of that period than did 
the loftier music from the harp of his predecessor. Yet let us 
do no injustice to the muse of Brorson. While translations of 
German hymns were most common in the first part of the 
eighteenth century, and were set above all the Danish, and while 
few, if any, translated more German hymns than the Bishop 
of Ribe, yet he wrote enough in his vernacular to prove that he - 
was a peculiarly Danish poet, who far transcended the ordi 
standard, and essayed the artistic in his works. Doubtless, he 
appertains to a special school in his own era, the German 
school of er and Francke ; and corroborates what may be 
affirmed of that, either in the way of praise or blame. But it 
would be ungrateful to dwell on the weak points of a psalmist 
who, “ with all the fervour of the heart, the saved soul’s 
history, as it stood clearly displayed before him, and who has, 
haps like few besides, lent befitting accents to the tongue 
of the sorrowful believer, when in solitude he lifts up his sigh 
to God.” The following is a specimen, taken almost at random, 
of Brorson’s usual strains :— 


I go in danger, where I 
And ne’er must be f wth 
That in each place the crafty foe 
His snares for me is setting : 
How easily he ma 
Make of my soul hi y; 
Unless its ardour glow! 
Igo in danger, where I go. 


Though oft beneath the cross laid low, 
My burden meekly bearing ; 
VOL. XIIL—NO. XLIX. Mm 
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Sometimes no path I see 
Where I can wander free, 
When sorrow’s clouds their shadows throw 
I go in trouble, where I go. 
I go to death, where’er I go ; 
But in the future buried, 
The day and hour I cannot shew 
When God shall call my spirit. 
At most, a little pause, 
My soul from life withdraws,— 
Eternity I then shall know; 
I go to death, where’er I go. 
I go 'mong angels, where I go, 
And in my strife terrestrial 
In vain descends each hell-born blow 
Upon those hosts celestial ! 
Surrounded by their arms, 
I smile at war’s alarms ; 
Bidding defiance to the foe 
I go 'mong angels, where T go. 
I go with Jesus, where I go! 
ose at my side he standeth, 
When wildest blasts of battle blow 
My spirit He commandeth ; 
Captain’s feet I trace, 
TFs ig Wy tay at eininghs 
ile day by day, my triumphs grow ; 
I go with Jesus, waaee I go. 
I go to heaven, where I go! 
Soon shall its blissful morrow, 
O heart of mine! in golden glow 
Break on thy sin and sorrow. 
Earth’s glory fades away 
Before that grander day ; 
Scorning the wall and all below, 
I go to heaven, where I go! 


The following lines are in a somewhat different style, and 
have a kind of quaint beauty alike in rhythm and expression :— 


For, aye since we lost the power 

In to blossom and flower, 

Our world lay desert and bare, 

And we in guilt and despair. 

But God let the Rose appear, 

To scatter both far and near 

ts beau: fragrant breath 

Cer maiees at dace tet 

So all may their voices raise, - 
Break forth in the music of praise ;— 








Yet myriads never have known 
That the Rose of Sharon has blown ! 
Souls like the thistle and thorn, 
Hs aaarnty ge Beant ¢ Ae 
ossom. brightest grows, 
Jesus the heavenly Rose? 

O search for the lowliest place 
ea 
or in the - 

The Ross may boqwees fond. 
O Jesus, thou ever shalt be 
fn nate a ay om 

's nD in me destroy, 
And fill my spirit with joy! 
The world may rob me of all 


That dear and lovely I 
My heart be broken in ro 


If only the Rose remain. 


The two most illustrious names in the more modern hymno- 
logy of Denmark are undoubtedly Grundtvig and Ingemann. 
To the former we, on a recent occasion,—when discussing the 
present state of the Danish church, and especially the remark- 
able movement within its pale which is known by the name of 
“ Grundtvigianism,"—had an opportunity of referring at con- 
siderable length. It is the less necessary, therefore, that we 
should now enlarge upon the chief characteristics of Grundtvi 
as man and poet. Let us simply remark that the devotio 
poetry of this extraordinary personage often exhibits in mar- 
vellous concentration the main peculiarities both of his own 
nature and of his other literary works. It has all their tran- 
scendent merits ; it has also many of their blemishes and short- 
comings. Exuberant geniality, wonderful warmth of devotion, 
singular depth of spiritual experience, sacred rapture that 
seems ever-soaring upwards on seraphic wings, extensive range 





of i , and vest command of language,—all these features 
we find distingui the numerous hymns of the t Danish 
theologian. The objective element is, as indicated, 


very strong in his productions, and some of them form perfect 
ictures—histori ictures—of the Christian faith and the 
istian life, as embodjed outwardly in song. But they are 
also too frequently marred by the eccentricities and inconsis- 
tencies of their many-sided author. Sometimes his strains are 
mystic and obscure, sometimes they are largely tinged with the 
singularities of the theological system he has originated,—in 
which case, of course, they are only pwvivra euverii:, congenial 
to a chosen few,—sometimes the figures are far-fetched, and 
the phraseology turgid and laboured. These blemishes dis- 
figure his devotional pogtry in well-nigh every page. But the 
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jubilant spirit, on the one hand, that pervades it, and, on the 
other, the wealth of Christian experience it reveals, exert a 
powerful fascination upon the reader, and he loses sight of the 
defects in contemplation of the beauties. Like his 
writings, Grundtvig’s sacred lyrics are peculiarly difficult of 
translation, and it is with a certain misgiving that we now 
venture to — a few of them in English. The first is one 
of his simple, yet significant Christmas songs :— 

Lovely is the heaven blue, 

Bright its azure to our view, 

Where the golden stars we reckon, 

Where og smile, and where they beckon 

0 the sky our longing souls! 


In a Yule-night long agone 
Every orb so wanly shone,— 


Sudden, flashed to life transcendent 
One beyond the rest resplendent, 
Sun-like, rather than a star ! 


When that Star of lustrous power 
Shewed itself at midnight hour, 
"Twas from ancient days the story 
That a king of matchless glory 
Should be born upon our earth. 


sere i oe West 
ande erefore, making quest 
For the Monarch to adore him 
And their gifts to lay before him,— 
‘ who in that hour was born. 
from David's royal stem, 
arg they found at Bethlehem, 
t no ki garments wearing,— 
Him a low “tf senna bearing, 
Rocked the child upon her knee. 
Guided by the starry ray, 
Prostrate at his feet they lay |— 
In the self-same Star confiding, 
If we ss its guiding 
e shall come to Jesus Christ. 
Self-same Star as bright as day, 
Star which never aan ’ 
Is the word of God so gracious, 
Gift of all His gifts most precious, 
Given to illume our way! 
The next is of a more melancholy cast than generally dis- 
tinguishes the hymns of Grundtvig— 
Like meadow flowers is ever fading 
All from an earthly root that springs, 
And soon the days of man are numbered, 
Th noblest of terrestrial things ; 
The soul alone, sent from on high, 
Shall blossom through eternity. 





a 
od nee that heaven's endless ‘a 
Will mirror earthly joys and fears 
is grounded 
see, 
The soul that measures earth’s existence 
By what it knows in heaven to be,— 
That soul alone, born from on high, 
Shall blossom through eternity. 


So sleep within thy narrow chamber, 
Dust of the spirit lost to view 

Where flames for aye the light celestial, 
Where all is and all is true,— 

Where He who once came from above 

Dwells with His own-in endless love. 


Thou also shalt at last in glory, 
See clearly with the body’s eye, 
What nought but inward revelation 
Shews to believers ere they die ; 
Through Him who once came from on high, 
Our dust wins immortality! 


The following lines, on the same theme, are pervaded by 


more joyous spirit.— 

Here all our ways are meeting 
When by the grave we stand, 

The bed of final slumber, 
Deep in the silent land ; 

Here busy hands rest folded, 
Joys garland fading dies. 

’s sons to dust are ered, 

Earth’s glory smitten lies. 


But He to whom in childhood 
We at the font were borne, 
Beyond death’s night of darkness 
oretells a radiant morn ; 
Where to the Father’s glory 
The Saviour rose of old, 


His people through all as 
That glory shell behold. 

Let earth within her bosom 
Conceal the sleeping dust, 

Too corrupt yet to follow 

eon — of the just; 

world’s great morning 

Shall dawn when ages roll,— 


Then strikes the hour of mercy 
For body as for soul. 


So smile, O tried believer, 
When through 


the mist of tears 
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A sunbeam falls to tell thee 
Of heaven’s eternal years ; 


ered 


In the next piece we fully recognise the true objective muse 
of Grundtvig :— 


Take the black cross from the grave, 
Plant the lily in its room! 

Let the flowers their blossoms wave 
In the Golgotha of gloom! 


Angel-pinions gleam and stir 


Died to free us from our foes,— 
But the grave was glorified 
With His glory when He rose. 
Loud, our aloft be borne, 
In the radiant morn ! 
Jesus Christ awoke to-day, 
God and man to live for aye! 


we Ar ype pears : 
Laghsh eatth paces to hor ound, 
But a moment since in tears, 


Crying, “ Where is now my Lord?" 
See, the morning cchatendiene 
On her troubled countenance ; 


Grave where Jesus slept ere while, 
Greets her now with angel-smile. 


ms gee rr tombs ! 
e dawn 
eeio clk ellen, ede tine 
8 voice now,— 
“Sinner, Adam, Sore art thou?” 
Other tones are in her ear, 
“ Mary, thy Redeemer's here!” 


Mary in her soul’s despair : 
From His words drew life and breath ! 
As for her, so now for us 
Easter morning wakens thus; 
while psalms arise, 
Soar our spirits to the skies ! 


Our last specimen—a b for Whitsuntide—is very cha- 
racteristic of its author mike 





From henge the nay Se Spirit came,— 


Hs came fo art in tong Bs in tongs of fame 


Cane nb Ci Ler 
T d His b 
© ee alielaiah “arg 


He came with fire mn power from — 
_Power from God,— ti 


rs abroad, 
eluiah, Halleluiah ! 
wat be cama a 
roll. — 


“The word of rd of Christ is life and soul,” 
uiah, Halleluiah ! 


There mankind harks to Jesus’ voice,— 
Jesus’ voice,— 

There to the heart He says, ‘ Rejoice,” 
Halleluiah, uiah 


Tvesse eS Sen eee 
eae f His u upward figh 
0) 
Halleluiah ! 
ear mnt Sewer nreal 


God’s ep rit Paradise di radioe displays 


There is God's house and home below,— 
Home below,— 
Christ’s table in which we know, 
uiah; Halleluiah ! 


And Gene poy woah Seren eo 


omen ss 


ae oe and peace and calm,— 
eace and calm,— 
Baral pels the Charl’ palm, 


Halleluiah, Halleluiah ! 
So = aes 
's aroun ii 
uiah, Halleluiah ! 


‘The last name on our list of. gronk: Denish pealminte is that 
of Bernhard Severin Ingemann. He was born on the 28th . 
os To. at Thor Kildstrup, in > island rd rege where his 

er was clergyman. receiv: preliminary 
training at Slagelse grammar school, and thereafter completed 
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his studies at the university of Copenhagen; published, in 
1811, a volume of poems which gained much popularity ; sub- 
sequently wrote epic and dramatic works: and, during a long 
course of years, laboured unweariedly and successfully in many 
departments of literature. His death, lamented by the entire 
Danish people, occurred about two years ago. In the volumin- 
ous writings of Ingemann “ the true romantic tone is prevalent, 
and they are remarkable for their punnine poetry, deep reli- 
ious feeling, and grace and purity of language.” y of the 
nest of the Danish hymns have flowed from his prolific pen. In 
these hymns there is less fire than pervades the kindred com- 
positions of Grundtvig; but, to atone for such a want, they are 
often sweeter and more melodious in rhythm and in expression. 
A spirit of earnest devotion animates their strains, and has 
e them favourites with all classes of pious worshi in 
the Lutheran Church of Denmark. We translate the following 
brief verses on the power of Prayer :— 


When me the last friend has forsaken, 
And none will understand my cry, 

Anew life’s springs within me waken, 
And gush in prayer to God on high ; 

Without a so’ without a word, 

The spirit’s sighs still find the Lord. 


What in the heart lies deepest ever, 
Unbreathed by mortal lip abroad,— 

And heard by ear of mortal never,— 
Takes voice before the throne of God : 

The silence of the spirit tells 

Its tale aloud, where Jesus dwells. 


So, in the name of Christ outpouri 
My inmost soul, 0 God, to Thee,— 
With boundless praise Thy love adoring, 
My grief in rapture lost shall be ; 
Alone in Christ’s dear name arise 
My hopes and longings to the skies! 


The next stanzas exhibit not a little of the jubilant rapture 
so often rife in Ingemann’s productions :— 


Everlasting thanks and praise 

To the Lord of earth and heaven, 
Who the Eden lost = 

Once again to man iven | 
Flames no more the cherub’s sword 
Round the Tree of Life restored ! 


Peace and freedom are not dead ; 

But the soul that, humbled lowly, 
What the worldly-wise rej 

Has received securely, wholly,—- 
"Neath the which ne’er oppresses, 
Such a the Saviour blesses. 





And the cross and grave to me 
Symbols are of victory ! 


Shine, O cross, and gleam, O grave! 
Gleam, O grave, in light res nt | 

He who passed from death to life, 
Solved thy mystery transcendent ; 

Loud their voices in His praise 

Wise and simple both raise | 


We conclude with a yet more joyous strain :— 


Day of rest and day of 
devoted to the Lord, 
Da from death’s dark dominions 
hon the Prince of Life restored ! 


— crowned the Saviour’s triumph, 
iumph over hell and sin, 
Day whose first Sabbatic music 

imed the world’s great Sabbath in ! 


O’er the garden-tomb life’s angel 
On his waving wings is borne, 
And the Spirit’s breath is blowing 
Through it in the early morn! 


Brighten to our Easter morning, 
bbath of the grave no more,— 
When with all the ransomed legions 
We our halleluiahs pour! 


But we must now draw these remarks to a close. Our limits 
will not permit us to refer to many other Danish devotional 
poets, who, although inferior, as we think, to the four ge 
authors here specially selected, have justly earned for them- 
selves renown in the walks of song. Such are, for 
example, Nordahl Brun, Kampmann, Frimann, Oldenburg, 
Hjort, Schmidt, Caspar Johannes Boye, and Frederik Ham- 
merich,—all of whom have contributed admirable hymns to 
the Danish Lutheran Church. We trust, however, that we have 
said enough to indicate the opulence of those treasures con- 
tained in the whole devotional poetry of Denmark. The four 
great Christian hymnologies,—an account of which, at once 
catholic in its general principles, and minute in its details, is 
still a desideratum in the histories of the church of Christ,— 
the medizval Latin, the German, the English, and the Scan- 
dinavian, possess, with many points of resemblance, respeo- 
tive individual distinctions, and each has a liar worth and 

ignificance of its own. Not the least significant and valuable 
of the four is that grand Scandinavian hymnology, one 
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important branch of which we have at the nt time so 
imperfectly discussed; and we are convinced that the more 
thoroughly the subject is examined in all its bearings and 
relations, the larger will be the measure, both of pleasure and 
profit, thence accruing to the student. J. 





Art. VI—Lyman Beecher, D.D. 


Autobiography, Correspondence, &c., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Edited b 
his Son, Cuaries Brecner. Wie lustrations. In two valuaii. 
Vol. I. London: Sampson, Low, Son, & Marston. 1863. 


life of Dr Lyman Beecher spans a great transition season 
in the history of his country. His childhood and youth 
touch the period when America, emerging from her struggle for 
independence, had given a fresh proof to the world of her legiti- 
mate descent from the men that had fought and won for Eng- 
land her battle for constitutional freedom. The institutions of 
America, the manners of her oP, their habits, social and 
domestic, bore in his earlier days the clear stamp of their 
puritan origin as obviously as the stern resistance and uncompro- 
mising principles which had recently brought his country in 
triumph through her unequal conflict with Great Britain. 
His old age witnessed an America, the puritanism of which, 
like some boulder rock worn down in its mass and sharpness of 
form by the ceaseless lashing of the sea-wave, was disappearing 
before the tide of emigration that had borne, and was contint- 
ing to bear, a mixed multitude of all nations to her shores ; 
and which carried in its bosom the elements of that un 
dented material prosperity that provoked, whilst it fed, the 
universal passion for gain, and the phase of life so new to 
puritan America, a passion for boundless and prodigal expendi- 
ture. His memory spanned the gulf between the two Americas 
—the simple, thrifty, patient, slow-paced, unambitious, puritan 
America of the pest, and the mighty nation ten days’ sail from 
our shores, on which we now gaze as on some work of tragic art 
with mingled awe and pity. No small part of the interest of 
his life lies in the extent of view thrown open from the remark- 
able era of his country through which he lived, and from the 
scenes it reveals of a religious, social, and domestic state 
wmongst the villagers and farmers of New England which we 
trust is not yet all a picture of the 
It is especially necessary at the present moment, when 
America is chiefly known to us through her public transactions, 
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as a nation writhing under her first terrible discipline, and 
tempted and tried by the crisis ee ee 
guard from misjudging her character by falling upon the 
scenes of her private and family life. All is apt to be over- 
looked in the struggle she is now passing through but the 
elements that are being thrown on the surface. Her truer and 
more enduring features of national character are obscured by 
the birds of ill omen, whose wing for the season darkens the air. 
The autobiography of Dr Beecher withdraws us from the 
public stage of America, and the view of her present troubled 
and perplexing drama, to lay open the home scenes that are 
the fountainhead of the strength or weakness of every nation. 
And though the insight he gives us into the God-fearing homes 
of America of a past —— may be increasingly faintly 
reflected in its present families, we cannot but gather hope, as 
we read, for the America of the future. A people who have 
laid the foundations of their ess in the religious culture 
and careful moral discipline of their home circles, and who are 
still largely leavened with the faith, and proud of their descent 
from, the puritans of England, warrant the hope of a high 
future destiny—a destiny to which the stern discipline they are 
being subjected to will only more certainly conduct, if they can 
but read off and profit by its lessons. 
It had long been a favourite idea with Dr Lyman Beecher, 
* from the consciousness of the importance of the period through 
which he had lived, more than from any over-estimate of the part 
he himself had acted, to write a history of his own life and 
times. The pressure of parochial duties and a fastidious 
taste, “the lust of meer ap med the work till, at three- 
score years and ten, his chi came to his aid. Seated in 
his old arm chair, with his children around him, and Mrs Harriet 
Beecher Stowe as his amanuensis-in-chief, he rehearsed the story 
of his life, was drawn out to an unrestrained communication 
of himself in the freedom of the family circle, and helped out, 
as his memory flagged, by the eager questionings of the enthu- 
siastic listening groups. The work now published under the 
title of his “ Autobiography,” grew out of these family conver- 
sations, and is entitled to the name of an autobiography, as 
being mainly their reproduction. Letters and other documents, 
in illustration of the history, were subsequently incorporated 
with these conversations, and the whole, that it might retain 
the character of an autobiography, was read over to him in the 
same social circle and subjected to his revision and comments. 
In assuming that the story of their father and his family 
might prove not unacceptable to a wider than an American 
circle, the Beechers have judged rightly. They have earned 
as a family a title to renown. The name of one member has 
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a been long familiar wherever the art of printing has 
carried its black letters; and few in Great Britain, or even 
through Europe, have not heard of Henry Ward Beecher, the 

orator par excellence of the New York pulpit, and more recentl 
the uncompromising defender of the Northern States in their 
resent conflict. The position of the father as minister of 
t Hampton, Litchfield, and other charges, or his place in 
the theological world, and influence on the theological thought 
of his day, might scarcely have justified a biography of the ful- 
ness and detail of that which has now appeared, had not his 
life acquired an additional and fresh interest from the celebrity 
of his children. The world will eagerly read the volumes that 
introduce it into the circle of a family, the name of which has 
become equally well known on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
will pardon the magnitude of the paternal portrait from the 
figures that are grouped around it. In their contributions to 
that principal figure, the members of the family have inwoven 
characteristic minatures of little Beechers that have now grown 
t in the authoress of “ Uncle Tom,” and in the preacher of 

ew York. 

The New England ancestor of the Beechers, though not 
amongst the illustrious of the pilgrim fathers, was amongst one 
of the earlier transatlantic settlers. The roots of the family 
lie amongst the oldest in the New England soil. Eighteen 
years after the memorable voyage of the Mayflower, Daven- 
port, a celebrated London clergyman, led a new band of settlers 
into the wilderness, accompanied with “ servants and an abund- 
ance of household stuff.” Amongst the humble members of 
this band were the ancestors of the Beechers. The purpose of 
the a was to have cast in their lot with the first 
pilgrim fathers, but an antinomian controversy raging hotly in 
the settlement on their arrival, induced them to alter their 
design and to found the independent colony of New Haven. 
Then every thing was consecrated by the word of God and 

rayer. On founding the new colony, Davenport preached 
from a text that indicated either his plai we or his dis- 
appointed expectations—*“ Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil”—a text not the 
most encouraging to exiles who had to face the perils and toils 
of the wilderness, and make a home out of its solitudes But 
these hardy pioneers were too sternly truthful to conceal from 
themselves the worst. They drew their strength from what 
would have cast feebler minds into despair. 

Of John Beecher, the ancestor of the family, we learn — 
more than that he shared in these wilderness temptations, an 
in such consolations as the sermons or texts of Davenport could 


yield. When he reappears in the person of his grandson 
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Nathaniel, it is as a brawny blacksmith, six feet high, working 
at’an anvil which surmounted the stump of the old oak under 
which the said sermon was preached. He was a man to strike 
powerfully when the iron was hot, with strength to clear the 
wilderness of its gloom and barrenness. Amongst the family 
pee is a journal of the “experiences” of the wife of this 

athaniel, in which she records that she was “born of parents 
who, by instruction and example, taught her to serve God.” 
The father of Dr Lyman Beecher was the son of this couple in 
whom the qualities of both worlds were so happily united. He 
followed the paternal profession, and wrought on the anvil on 
the old oak stump. American families were then conservative 
of the past, patient of labour like their Anglo-Saxon sires, and 
had not yet grown to the pride of scorning honest manual 
work, or holding it to be the badge of the slave or of the 
newly alighted Irish serf. The height of the ambition of the 
blacksmith of New Haven was to make the best hoes in New 
England, and by his summer work on his small farm to raise 
the “nicest rye, white as wheat.” Yet though Beecher’s father 
was a man of handicraft and hard labour, he sustained in his 
person the character for intelligence of*the New England 
settlers, but not without his paying at times the penalty of a 
student’s forgetfulness of common things. One of his daughters 
tells of her having known him, at least twelve times, come in 
from the barn and sit down on a coat pocket full of eggs, and, 
when too late, jump up crying, “9, wife!” “Why, my dear,” 
she would reprovingly respond to the exclamation, “I do 
wonder you can put in your pocket after you have broken 
them so once.” “Well, I thought I should have remembered 
this time,” was his usual penitential reply. Notwithstanding 
this infirmity, with its consequent domestic infelicities, he was 
honoured in succession with the hand of five of the fair daugh- 
ters of New England. Dr Beecher’s mother was the third and 
best beloved of the five, Esther Lyman, a woman of a joyous, 
sparkling, hopeful temperament, partly of Welsh and partly of 
Scotch extraction, her .grandfather — a stalwart Scot, a 
marked man in his district for strength of mind and integrity 
of character. But notwithstanding the physical igour of her 
ancestors, she died of consumption two ys after the birth of 
her only child, a puny infant so weak and sickly, and all but 
dying, that the woman who attended on the mother, seeing 
that death was in her cup, and hopeless of keeping the babe 
alive, wrapped it up and laid it aside as if no more thought 
were to be given to it. An eye more considerate having looked 
into the wrappin, and marked that the babe still lived, washed 
and dressed it, but added in the operation, “It’s a pity he 
had’nt died with his mother.” “So you see it was but by a 
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hair’s-breadth,” says Dr Beecher, “I got a foothold in this 


world.” 

When Lyman Beecher was born (1775), America preserved 
sharply, with few features of change the es into which it 
had cast by the first pilgri thers. The flood of immi- 

ts of alien character and discordant principles had not 
n to sap the civil and ecclesiastical institutions by which 
the pilgrim fathers hoped to have embodied their ideal of a 
free Christian commonwealth. A religious profession and cha- 
racter were still the indispensables to political influence, strict- 
ness of morals to official position. The most exact rules of 
ful observance continued to mark the relation of the 
lower to the higher classes of society. Old England was never - 
more punctilious in rendering honour to whom honour is due, 
than were her New England children at that period in their 
intercourse with each other. The time had not yet passed 
away when the clergy, the graduates of colleges, planters of 
good family, and members of the General Court were alone 
styled gentlemen, and addressed by the term Mr, while a 
yeoman was spoken to as Goodman, and his wife as Goodwife 
or Goody. An old lady in Beecher’s early days, tenacious of 
the distinctions of rank, hearing a grandchild speak to a com- 
mon labourer as Mr, instantly corrected her in his presence, 
“No, child, not Mr; Gaffer is for such as he; is for 
gentlemen.” 

Another characteristic of American society, which the tide 
of immigration had not then obliterated, was the number of 
men of high education that was to be found even in the most 
inconsiderable vi Of this the village of Guilford, where 
Beecher’s childhood and youth were spent, offers a striking 
illustration. Though a small village, in addition to two clergy- 
men, there was a wealthy farmer, his son, a physician, a mer- 
chant, a lawyer, and a farmer of more moderate means, all of - 
whom had received a collegiate education, besides others who, 
amidst farming and mechanical pursuits, found time for intel- 
lectual and literary culture. Without adverting to the general 
high culture of the New England men, it is impossible to 
understand or adequately account for the subsequent unprece- 
dented rapidity of the development of the States. When the 
season of America’s opportunity came, and scope was given to 
her race for improvement, she within herself, to an extent 
rarely equalled and never supassed, a population with mental 
resources and intellectual energy to turn her advant to 
the highest profit, and who were of economical, pru- 
dential, and moral habits to capitalise their fruits. She needed 
but the first impulse from favourable circumstances to distance 
in the rapidity of her progress all comparison with other 
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nations, and to leave the countries of the old world behind, 
wondering at her accomplishing in years the work they had 
been striving to do in centuries. In the all but universal cul- 
ture and disciplined practical prudential habits of her people, 
before her primary stock had received the grafts of all nations, 
lay the secret of the progress that astonished Europe. The 
hordes of emigrants, largely the serfdom of Europe, were met 
by a people who had the skill to use the high-tide season which 
led on to fortune. America but required the hands of the 
emigrants ; her own head and the prodigality of her virgin-soil 
did the rest. 

In one feature America had given signs in Beecher’s early 
days of loosening from her old moorings. There was no longer 
the unquestioning unanimity of submission to the faith of the 
Pilgrim fathers. In her political connection and close friendly 
alliance with France, she had not escaped the scepticism of - 
which France was the world-wide pro ist. In spite of 
frequently recurring and powerful seule, te the fresh life of 
which her people had largely partaken, a leaven of scepticism 
had been contemporaneously spreading, less dangerous from 
the number than from the position, talents, and zeal of its dis- 
ciples, and the diffusion of which gave the first shock to the 
distinctive religious basis on which had rested the entire social 


and political system of America. By the time Lyman Beecher 
had grown to the strength of assisting in farm-work, boys that 
dressed flax in the barn with him read Tom Paine, and believed 
him. When, a = or two later, he passed through the junior 


classes of Yale College, so prevalent was infidelity among the 
students, that the members of his class not] only 

their scepticism, but called each other by the names of their 
respective favourite infidel writers, Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alem- 
bert, and in their boldness insisted on placing in the list of sub- 
jects they were required, according to the practice of the college, 
to draw up for disputation, the question, “Is the Bible the word 
of God?” Happily the Principal of Yale College at that period 
had neither misgivings as to the truth of Christianity nor of 
his own powers to defend it, and, like all great teachers, knew 
how to win the hearts of ingenuous youth stumbling amidst 
the first bewildering te of speculation, and the exercise of 
their new powers of thought. The Principal at that period 
was Dr Dwight, so well known afterwards in this country by 
his system of a ye theology. To the ise of the young 
sceptics, he selected the obnoxious question for the first subject 
of te, frankly challenged them to the discussion, drew from 
them the full statement of their objections, answered them,’ 
allowed of their replies, and in the issue turned the tide so 
effectually that Voltaire, Rousseau, and D’Alembert ceased to 
be names within the college walls. 
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It was by an after-thought of the uncle under whom young 
Beecher was reared, that he was destined for the ministry. 
This uncle was a substantial farmer, who possessed his forty 
head of cattle, a farm on a ridge of quick, strong land, and who 
farmed on the principle of makin his round yield the most 
with least cattay. e made tin mended his own tools, har- 
ness, and plough, and with the implements of his handiwork 
reared as “stout oats as could stand,” and as much flax as kept 
busy the hands of his wife and niece spinning for the winter. 
Having no children, he had pu that young Beecher 
should be his heir, inherit the homestead, and be a farmer like 
himself. But the youth proved restive in working the old 

tched plough on land “steep as the roof of the house,” and 
secant “jinexpressibly sick” of the work, compelled his 
uncle to give him more frequently than was pleasant to either 
party a “shake,” to remind him of his furrow and whither he 
was driving the ox-team. The shrewd New Englander saw 
that the head of his nephew had gone a castle-building in the 
air, and that his plough would prosper better in other hands. 
“Lyman,” said he, to the surprise of the youth, as they one 
day picked apples in the barn, “would you like to go to col- 
lege?” “I don’t know, sir,” was the response of the youth. 
But the next day, when they were again picking apples, with- 
out his uncle saying a word, Lyman ae the ee with the 
affirmative reply, “ Yes, sir, I would.” His uncle thought him, 
he says, a genius, because he took “Robinson Crusoe” out to 
the barn to read, while he beat flax. 

His religious training, while under the care of his uncle, and 
its results, he records in a paragraph too characteristic of the 
religious features of New England in those times to be omitted : 
“We always had family prayers, and I heard the Bible read 
every morning. Aunt Benton became pious when I was about ~ 
ten. I remember n Bray’s coming to see her, and talking 
about ‘inability.’ I never heard parson Bray preach a sermon 
that I understood. They say everybody knows about God 
naturally. A lie. All such ideas are by teaching. One Sun- 
day evening I was out playing. They kept Saturday evening, 
and children might play on the Sunday evening as soon as they 
could see three stars. But I was so impatient I did not wait 
for that. Bill H—— saw me, and said, ‘ That’s wicked ; there 
ain’t three stars. ‘Don’t care.’ ‘God says you mustn’t, and 
he'll punish you in the fire, and burn you for ever and ever.’ 
That took hold of me. I understood what fire was, and what 
for ever was. What emotion I had thinking, No end! no 
end! It has been a mainspring ever since, 1 was 
serious-minded, conscientious, had a settled fear of God, and 
terror of the day of judgment. Conscience, however, only 
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troubled me about particular sins, I knew nothing about my 
Yale College, at the time of Beecher’s entrance (1793), was 
modelled, like the other colleges of the period, after the English 
university and public school system. America still closel 
adhered in her educational institutions to her English tradi- 
tions, and in her blind conservatism had not allowed herself to 
separate between the good and the evil. The older students 
tyrannised over the younger, the Sophomores oppressed the 
freshman, and the president, a devotee to the laws of the 
English universities, would receive no complaints from the 
fres or fagged junior, suffering under the authorised 
powers of his seniors. When Beecher took his first room in 
the college, he was immediately summoned to attend a con- 
clave of the Sophomores in a room so full of tobacco smoke 
that he could not see across. After being interrogated for 
their amusement in English, or in such Latin as they could 
command, and answering all manner of questions, ceo receiv- 
ing the traditionary mock-solemn advices to diligence and 
obedience, he was handed over as the fag of a big fellow, who 
every day continued to send him on some business, “ worryi 
me,” as the troubled fag records in American phrase, “down 
to indignation.” The only vent the suffering youth seems to 
have found for his indignation was in demolishing the windows 
of his tyrant’s apartment, to his great alarm, at the dead hour 
of twelve o'clock at night. In its arrangements for philosophical 
instruction, the college seems to have been as defective as in 
its provisions for moral training. We give the inventory of 
Lot Geen gee apparatus as an index of the start that America 
yet to make in her means of scientific instruction. It 
oe flourish as the stock in trade of an old curiosity shop. 
e had a great orrery, almost as big as the wheel of an ocean 
steamer, ‘aie in college by Joseph Badger, afterwards mission- 
ary in the Sandwich Islands. i was made to revolve, but all 
was rusty, nobody ever started it. There was a four-foot tele- 
scope, all rusty ; nobody ever looked through it, and if they did, 
not to edification. There was an air-pump, so out of order 
that a mouse under the receiver might have lived as long as 
Methuselah. There was a prism, and an elastic hoop to illus- 
trate centrifugal force. e were taken up to see those dirty 
things, and that was all the apparatus the college had.” 
The president, Dr Stiles, though a most learned and polite 
old gentleman, was intensely conservative of the traditional 
of the college. It was enough with him that they had 
their counterparts in the English universities. Like its English 
contemporaries, it was in a most —- state. Mot only 
scepticism abounded amongst the ents, but rowdies were 
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frequent. “Intemperance, profanity, gambling, and licentious- 
ness were common. Wine and liquors were kept in many 
rooms. I hardly know,” says Beecher, “how I escaped. Was 
invited to play once in a class-mate’s room, I did so, and won. 
Next day I won again, then lost, and ended in debt. I saw 
immediately whereunto that would grow, obtained leave of 
absence, went home for a week till cured of that mania, and 
never touched a card afterwards.” 

The change that goes deeper than the excision of specific sins, 
and cuts off corruption at its source, Lyman Beecher, though a 
student for the ministry, had yet to experience. The appoint- 
ment of Dr Dwight to the presidency of Yale College, was the 
era at once of the thorough reformation of the college, and of 
a new life to Beecher. To the students, Dr Dwight was more 
than a theological professor. He was a great er, teach- 
ing from the pulpit more impressively than from the chair ; 
whilst, with a high standard of excellence in both, he united 
the attractions of a genial loving nature, a commanding personal 
appearance, and great powers of address. His person was tall, 
his form manly, his head of large intellectual development, his 
countenance when he spoke, instinct with his play of thought, 
and in his still hours was lighted with a smile, “the sweetest,” 
says Beecher, “I ever saw.” So great was his influence in New 
England, that his enemies fastened on him the name of “ Pope 
Dwight.” But, if he loved rule, and claimed it, it was a rule 
exercised with beneficence, and to which his students yielded a 
cordial subjection. On recovering at one time after a severe 
illness, during which he had reviewed, as in the prospect of 
death, his whole career with a noble Christian ingenuousness, 
he preached a sermon to his students, warning against ambition, 
— it had been his own great failing, but that he had 
come back from the grave with new light. When the news of 
his death reached Beecher, at the time minister of Litchfield, 
it was at the close of his Sabbath sermon. A messenger who 
had suddenly entered the church, went up to the pulpit and 
whispered to him. Beecher turning from the messenger, an- 
nounced to the co tion, “ Dr Dwight is gone,” raising at 
the same time his bands as if he beheld the translation, and 
exclaiming, amidst a burst of tears, “My father! my father! 
the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!” The con- 
gregation, as with an electric impulse, rose to their feet, many 

ed in tears. 

To the president of Yale College, Beecher ever ascribed much 
of his own success in the ministry. If he did not first awaken 
his mind to religious earnestness, he cherished and guided his 
spirit when a into the right channel. A simple inci- 
dental remark, dropped by his step-mother as he sat one day with 
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her at the window, seems to have struck the spark that never 
went out, Observing a poor drunkard passing, she exclaimed, 
“TI hope he'll receive all his punishment in this life.” The 
was like the sinking of a shaft in the depths of his 
; nee From that hour he was convinced of sin, and read the 
ine law in the light of the day of judgment. Dr Dwight 
taught him to read it in the light of the cross, as a law “ magni- 
fied and made honourable ;” though frequently, the sermons of 
the principal, he says, “fell like an avalanche on my already 
ed spirit, and sent me home, weeping at every step. 
His spiritual guides were, Brainerd’s self-searching “ Life,” and 
Edwards’s “ Analysis of the Affections”—neither quite for the 
porch of the temple, though the works of master builders, who 
in laying the foundation proved it by deeper evidence than the 
assertion of the convert of his enjoyment of | pene, age 
undoubting . In his subsequent life, and when he had 
grown familiar with the treatment of the awakened, by some 
eminent revivalists, he was wont to say, “Under their instruc- 
tion I would have come out bright in a few days.” Possibly 
he might, though we doubt whether the brightness would have 
been as enduring, and certainly his skill would not have been 
so eminent in the guidance of pilgrims to the celestial city, but 
for his own troubled through the valley of the shadow 
of death. The darkness of that passage was in his case 
longed by the numerous subtle questions which the American 
pulpit and theology of the period projected across the path of 
an inquirer, questions relating to human inability, the disin- 
terested love of God, the divine sovereignty, the extent of sub- 
mission due to it, all of which, as he then thought, asked for a 
solution at his hand more or less complete before he could rest 
in the assurance of the truth of his faith, and the reality of his 
personal acceptance. 
The energy and single-heartedness with which, in the fervour 
of his awakened spirit, he addressed himself to these profound 
uestions, may be judged by the prominence they wenn in 
the corréspo apr oan before ‘hhe had left college, with the 
lady who was afterwards the first Mrs Beecher. inki g that 
the. process of spiritual trial that was good for hi was 
for others, he did not spare to subject her, though a mind 
of confiding simple faith, to the same ordeal. The America 
of the present day could yield no — presentment of 
these love-letters. She drifted far from their phase of 
thought, from their deep severe truthfulness. Our own volumes 
of religious courtship might be searched in vain for their strong 
meat. They are no aroma of pious sentiment. Their ana- 
logues could ‘be foun cally sxntngpt the Wow Wastend men of 
* sixty years ago, wrestling in their strong understandings, and 
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earnest religious feelings, with the faith then delivered to the 
saints. They have an awful truthfulness about them, because 
written in simplicity, according to Beecher’s convictions at the 
period, and presenting a perfect transcript of his own chafed 
spirit. The man could not be unde without some refer- 
ence to them. The effects on his Roxana, the name of the 
lady to whom these singularly faithful love-letters are addressed, 
began to shew themselves in a reply of hers of August 22, ’98 :-— 


“ Your letter threw my mind into a state of extreme agitation 
not easily described. A distressful apprehension, but not a full 
conviction that I was an enemy to God, was succeeded by intervals 
of gloom, and an oppressive insensibility. The faculties of my 
mind seemed to have lost their strength. I cannot describe it, but 
it seemed as if all feeling and %° reason itself were deserting me. 
T endeavoured to pray as usual, but utterance was denied me, my 
words seemed to choke me. Something seemed to whisper, ‘ Wretch, 
he hears thee not, thy prayers will avail thee nothing.’ Saturday 
night I could pray, and after pouring forth my tribute of gratitude 
and thanksgiving to God for permitting me again to approach him 
in prayer, the distress of my mind was relieved, and I have con- 
tinued to feel more composed since.” 

To this Beecher answers in a letter little fitted to allay the 
troubles of Roxana’s gentler spirit, save in the fulness of the 
writer's sympathy with the fears he had awakened. It is 
valuable as a reflection of the characteristics of the New Eng- 
land theology of the period, in its practical and experimental 
phases. 


“ August 31. ’98 Judge of my emotion when I tell you 
that, as face answereth to face in a glass, so do my feelings to 
yours. Iam like the troubled ocean, continually ebbing and flow- 
ing. The same round of hopes and fears, poignant distress, and 
every intermediate grade, till I reach the situation you describe, 
when ‘it seems as if all feeling and my reason itself were forsaking 
me.’ I feel how completely destitute I am of all good, but not the 
horrid iniquity of being so. Hence, though my understanding tells 
me I deserve punishment eternal, my heart is inclined to rise up 
against it; that God should be sovereign in the distribution of 
mercy, ¢. e. have mercy on whom he will, and whom he will harden, 
though I know it to be true, I feel my heart-rising against it. 
This, while I feel it, banishes all hope. . . . . Roxana, I rejoice 
if you have been relying on false hopes, that God has been pleased 
to excite such concern as you express. Let us both beware not to 
rest short of an evidence that we are reconciled to God through 
Christ. Should your anxiety be apparent to the family, and lead 
you to converse with your grandfather, General Ward, be eagle- 
eyed that you trust to nothing which is not built on rational 
evidence of our interest in Christ. I cannot but express the same 
caution, with respect to my own sentiments. For worlds I would ¢ 
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not mislead you, or by my own anxieties destroy your sweet con- 
verse with God. The idea that you are a child of God, and that I 
am needlessly and wickedly agitating and distressing you, fills me 
with anxiety. Let me entreat you to be your own judge, and if 
you have evidence not to be shaken by me. One inquiry I cannot 
dispense with. When you feel calm, and a degree of joy, what 
does it arise from? something you see in the character of God that 
charms you, or something you see in yourself that you think charms 
God? If your joy arises from a delightful view of Jehovah, that 
in all things he does right, and a sweet resignation of yourself to 
him, to be disposed of as he shall please, although you do not feel 
@ certainty that you are safe, this joy, I should hope, the world 
cannot give and cannot take away. On the other hand, if you per- 
ceive no peculiar excellence in God, but only what arises from 
somehow believing him your friend and a benefactor to you and your 
friends, this rejoicing may consist with a selfish heart. If this be 
the only foundation of love, whenever convinced God was your 
enemy, you would hate him on the same principle you now love 
him. That love to God which is built on nothing but good re- 
ceived, is not incompatible with a disposition so horrid as even to 
curse God to his face. If God is not to be beloved except when he 
does us good, then in @ffliction we are free. If doing us good is all 
that renders God worthy to us, it ought to be the criterion to others, 
for there must be some permanent reason why God is to be loved 
by all; and if not doing us good divests him of his glory so as to 
free us from our obligations to love, it equally frees the universe. 
So that in effect the universe of happiness, if ours be not included 
therein, throws no glory on its author.” 


Wiser than the puzzled head of the theologian, entangled 
amidst his corollaries from the divine sovereignty, are the 
simple reverential, yet most satisfactory questions of Roxana, 
when she asks in reply :—“Is it wickedness in me that I do 
not feel a willingness to be left. to go on in sin? Can any one 
joyfully acquiesce in being thus left? I can joyfully acquiesce 
that God should be a sovereign in the disposal of mercy, if he 
will have mercy upon me ; but when I pray for a new heart and 
a right spirit, must I be willing to be denied, and rejoice that 
my prayer is not heard? Could any real Christian rejoice if 
God should take from him the mercy bestowed? But he fears 
it not, he knows it never will be, he therefore can cheerfully 
acquiesce. So could 1. But is it possible that in my situation, 
when I pray with agonizing importunity that will have 
mercy upon me, I can yet be willing that my prayer should be 
rejected,” 

Questions urged with this wisdom of the heart and trans- 
parent Christian sense silenced, though they did not deliver, 
young Beecher at the time from his metaphysical doubts and 
desponding frames. This was the gradual work of a larger ex- 
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ience and simpler views of gospel truth. So entirely, in his 
years, we pes grown out of sympathy with these his 
earlier difficulties, and escaped from the school of the self- 
anal that when his family, in the course of p ing hi 
autobiography, read to him portions of the letters addressed to 
their mother, as the metaphysical points caught his ear, he 
would stop his son Charles, with the abrupt question, “Who is 
that fellow? He’s all wrong there.” “Why, father, these are 
our letters to mother.” “Hey! my letters! oh yes, I forgot.” 
He would muse a few minutes more and then add energetically, 
“ Well I was an ignoramus ;” and then eg of himself as 
another person would add impressively, “ But ft had him and 
her in one of my inquiry meetings, I could have set them all 
right in half an hour.” 

The experience through which Beecher passed determined 
his ultimate theological opinions, and his place in the currents 
of the theologi coe of his times. e American church 
still rested where it had first anchored. It was profoundly and 
essentially Calvinistic; but in the statement of the great root 
principles of Calvinism, neither its preachers nor writers had 
always been satisfied with a scriptural simplicity, or been 
careful to distinguish between the principles themselves and 
their own assumed inferences. A Calvinism misunderstood or 
burdened with illogical conclusions, and mixed with meta- 
es. discussions, and dealing all but exclusively with the 

igh doctrines of divine sovereignty and election, had come in 
the teaching of a portion of the New England churches to 
compromise the freeness of the gospel, and the duty and the re- 
sponsibility of man. The moving forces of Christianity had 
been brought to a dead lock. Ministers and e were 
stricken with paralysis from the entanglements of their system 
—the preacher, like the ancient knights who were so encased 
in armour that they could not fight, knew not how to lay down 
the gospel, the — knew not how to take it up. Between 
Hopkinsians, ultra-Hopkinsians, Emmonites, and other ex- 


unders of the forms of dogmatic thought, the gateway to the 
Fin difficult 


gdom had become utterly beclouded. It was for the 
inquirer to catch even a glimpse of it from the hazy and tortuous 
avenue through which he was conducted. Listen to the groans of 
one of Beecher’s own children, who in subsequent years ed 
in spirit under the teaching which had bound for a season his own 
spirit in affliction and iron. His eldest daughter, Catherine, 
when herself an inquirer, after hearing Dr Emmons preach, 
wrote, “He contributed to bewilder and irritate my wounded 
heart. To me it seemed as if he made us mere machines, and 
all our wickedness was put into us; and then we were required 
to be willing to be for ever miserable, and you can imagine 
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how such views, exhibited with no great gentleness, would 
affect feelings so wrought up as mine were, for I could not 
perceive, to this moment I cannot perceive, so far as argu- 
ment is concerned, why his reasoning on the first point (2. ¢., 
God moves directly on the minds of men to produce unholy as 
well as holy volitions) is not unanswerable. Under this influ- 
ence I felt I cowld not bend the knee nor open my lips to pray 
to a Being whose character, to my blinded eyes, was so veiled 
in darkness and gloom.” | 

The extreme statements which such men as Dr Emmons, 
who assumed to be the true interpreters of Calvinism, were in 
the habit of making may be gathered from what Beecher tells 
of an interview between himself and Emmons. Beecher had 
just published a sermon on “The Government of God Desir- 
able,” which had a wide circulation, but it did not please Dr 
Emmons. “You explain,” he said to Beecher, “the doctrine 
of unconditional submission to my satisfaction, and then you 
turn round and kick it over. Not willing to be damned,” con- 
tinued he, “ not willing to be damned, and yet willing that 
God should — of me for ever just as he pleases, and yet 
not willing to be damned? That is setting it up and then 
turning round and knocking it down again. A man ought to 
be ashamed to talk in that way.” ; 

It was time some one should. arise to loosen and let an impri- 
soned gospel go; restate Calvinism as a reasonable scriptural 
faith; disentangle it from perverse misconceptions, and shew 
anew the harmony of its great truths, the sovereignty and pre~ 
ordination of God, with the reality and freeness of the gospel 
call, and the responsibility of man. “ When I first came to 
Boston,” says Beecher, “ nobody seemed to have an idea that 
there was anything but what God had locked up and frozen 
from all eternity. The bottom of accountability had fallen 
out ; my first business was to put it in again.” ~ 

To restate Calvinism in the breadth of its great argument, 
and to revindicate its truth, became at a later period the work of 
the great mindsof thePrinceton school. Beecher had neither the 


complete studious training, nor comprehensive grasp, nor power 
of calm, wide survey of truth in its divine and human i 

and an equal appreciation of them in both, that was needful for 
the task. His was a more partial, but not less necessary work, 
and for which his clear, fervid, — force of mind eminently 


fitted him. He had to recover for the pulpit of New England its 
motive forces, stay the separation in progress between religi 

thought and action that was reducing Christianity to a puzzling 
speculation, and which was leading surely, though undesignedly, to 
a reaction of rationalism and infidelity. A Calvinist by education 
and conviction, and believing with undoubting ce that 
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his faith was as reasonable as it was scriptural, he found his work 
in clearing away the misconceptions that had gathered around 
his creed and in delivering the gospel chariot from the clogs that 
had stopped its way in its ministry of life. Both his order of 
mind and his early prominent part in the great revival move- 
ments of his country, threw his thoughts mainly into the human 
side aspect of theological questions. To use his own expression, 
his theo became clinical, and doctrine in his hand took the 
mculd in which, according to his conviction, it was best adapted 
for curative and medicinal ends. “I was made,” he says, in a 
felicitous description of himself that gives a true idea of his 
ministerial character and course, “for action. The Lord drove 
me, but I was ready. I have always been going at full speed. 
The fifty years of my active life have been years of rapid 
development. I foresaw it from the first. I felt as if the con- 
version of the world to Christ was near. From the beginning, 
my mind has taken in the church of God, my country, and the 
world as given to Christ. It is this that has widened the scope 
of my activities beyond the common sphere of pastoral labour. 
For t soon found myself harnessed to the chariot of Christ, 
whose wheels of fire have rolled onward high and dreadful to 
his foes, and glorious to his friends. I could not stop. As 
demands were made by events, I met them to the best of my 
ability. My ideas were all my own. I never despised creeds. 
I did not neglect the writings of great and good men. But I 
always commenced my investigations of Christian doctrines, 
duty, and experience-with the teachings of the Bible, con- 
sidered as a system of moral government, legal and evangelical, 
in the hand of a mediator, administered by his word and Spirit 
over a world of rebel, free, and accountable subjects. And I 
thank God that my labours have not been in vain in the Lord, 
but, together with those of the evangelical pastors and churches 
of my day, have successfully advanced, will, with accumu- 
lating pro; and shock of battle, terminate in the glorious 
victories of the latter day !” 

So entirely had Beecher’s early experience become in the 
conviction of his later years a rock from which to warn off 
others, that no one who, during the great revival seasons, came 
under the influence of his buoyant, elastic, hopeful mind and 
cheerful counsels, could have believed that he had bad his dark, 
perplexing, doubting years, and that it was from passing under 
their ow he had learned to guide others into a more direct 
path of . The terrible ordeal of the metaphysical and 
analytical school he had passed through was not in vain. 
When he emerged from it, it was to deliver others from his 
tormentors. It was to clear the porch of the temple of the 
porters that kept grim watch over the narrowest of wicket- 
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gates, by dismissing the watch and throwing the gates wide as 
the gateway of gospel invitation. The conviction he had firmly 
, and throughout life he faithfully acted upon it, that 
it was as unwise as it was unscriptural to subject the religious 
emotions and affections of the young Christian at the outset of 
his course to the spiritual anatomist, or to meet him at any 
stage of it with the terrible entanglements of a rationalized 
Calvinism. Thus he was wont in bis quaint and homely 
forcible style to warn young Christians — their bewilder- 
ing self-examinations. “Some people,” he would say “keep 
the magnifying glass ready, and the minute a religious emotion 
pops out its head they catch and kill it, to look at it through 
their microscope and see if it is the right kind. Do you know, 
my friends, that you cannot love and be examining your love 
at the same time? Some people, instead of getting evidence 
by running in the way of life, take a dark lantern and go 
down on their knees and crawl on the boundary up and down 
to make sure whether they have crossed it. Te you want to 
make sure, run; and when you have come in sight of the 
celestial city, and hear the songs of the angels, then you'll know 
you're across. Some people stay so near the boundary line, 
that they can hear the lions roar all the while.” 
These, that are now familiar and accepted truths, proved in 


the early part of this century to many a mga ew Eng- 


land congregation like the proclamation of a new gospel. And 
amongst the heralds of clearest intellectual vision, strongest 

ractical Christian sense, and boldness, in spite of counter 
influential opinion, in announcing its glad tidings, was Lyman 
Beecher. 

We can glance but very briefly before closing this article at 
his ministerial course and family relations, as recorded in the 
published volume of his autobiography. 

It was with small prospect of worldly wealth, yet with the 
heart of a minister bent on the dispensation of the true riches, 
that Lyman Beecher, in the summer of 1799, bade adieu to 
the affectionate home of his uncle, where he had mt his 
childhood and youth, to enter upon his first pastoral charge of 
East Hampton, Long Island. e horse on which he rode, 
with its saddle ind bridle, and the trunk fastened to the 
pommel of the saddle, packed with his clothes and personal 
effects, comprised the sum of his earthly possessions, The 
charge to which he journeyed promised to add little to his stores. 
The signs had not yet dawned of the coming Brooklyn and 
New York stipends of four or five thousand dollars, with an 
occasional bonus of as much more. For nearly a century the 
terms of the provision for the pastor of East Hampton had 
been £45 annually, with the privilege of having grain first 
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ground at the mill on Monday morning, and one-fourth of the 
whales stranded on the beach. The whales before Beecher's 
day had disappeared from the Long Island shores, and the 
total of ministerial privileges and receipts had been condensed 
into a meagre money salary of four hundred dollars. 

With this modest provision Beecher was bold enough to 
take Roxana home to his new parish and “set up house-keep- 
ing.” Her estate did not greatly exceed his own. “Roxana,” 
he says, “had a small amount; candle-stand bureau, table, 
clothing, bedding, linen, and stuffs enough for herself and her 
sister , who stayed with us till her marriage. Better than 
superfluous store of goods and chattels, they brought to the 
union of hands true hearts, ‘seasoned to mutual affection.’ ” 

Mrs Stowe, in the reminiscences she has contributed of her 
mother, describes her as one of those strong widely sympathetic 
natures, in whom all around find comfort and repose. In the 
decision of no other mind had her father such perfect confidence. 
Intellectually and morally he regarded her as the better and 
stronger portion of himself. He was quick, impulsive, had 
strong, sharply-set feelings ; she “was quiet as an angel from 
above.” In no emergency was she taken by surprise. In her 
religious character there was a.devout por a and profound 
submissiveness approaching that of Madame Guyon, without her 


mysticism ; whilst in theological opinions her heart was often 
wiser than her husband's a puzzled head. In 


their only approach to a quarrel during their many years’ union, 
Beecher takes the blame, and deservedly, to himself. The 
incident has in it a picture of both. Like most family jars, it 
sprung from nothing, though it might have ended in a flame: 
—“ Once, soon after we had moved into our new house, the 
pigs did something that vexed me. I got angry and thrashed 
them. She came to the door and interposed. The fire hadn't _ 
me out; I said quickly, ‘Go along im.” She started, but 
n’t more than time to turn before I was at her side, and 
threw my arms around her neck, and kissed, and told her 
I was sorry. Then she Mee That was the nearest to a 
quarrel we ever came. I told her that I was quick, and quick 
over, and that if she answered quick we might have trouble. 
When I told her that, her face overspread with a glow of 
emotion, and tears flowed, and that single thing prevented the 
realisation of the evil for ever. If she saw I was touched, she 
never said a word ; she appreciated the thing, she entered into 
my character entirely.” 

With this wife, the “stronger portion of himself,” as his 
councillor, he entered upon his ministry at East Hampton im a 
spirit that seldom fails to command success. “If God enable 
me,” was his resolution on the day of his ordination, “I shall 
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speak very plainly. Plainness must be used. pr) ing is at 
stake. emma ily sais a ing on the brink of hell. Time 
is on the wing. 4, ow dagn, ok te ate state, Shall 
I hide the truth? Neglect the heart or labour to please the 
ear with ropens ee O my God, my God! open thou 
mine eyes to see the importance of immortal souls, and open 
thou my lips to lift up my voice like a trumpet.” Such was 
his unceasing diligence, that he preached often seven and eight 
times a wi ithin the first year of his ministry, a mar 
change became visible in the pafish. The “old folks waked 
up,” the young ones flowed together to the meetings. On 
hearing that the sons of two deacons had come under dee 
convictions, he was so overjoyed that, in proceeding to <a 
in their vi he speaks of hi as not knowing whether 
he went walking, or flying, or on tiptoe, and “Oh how I 
reached ! I spilled over.” We might take exception to the 
orm of the spiritual experience of the converts of that season, 
but the substance was there. The form was characteristic of 
the New England theology of the period, and of Beecher’s own 
preaching at the time. One young lady, who was in great 
distress, crying out, “ What T do? hat shall I do?” on 
the sudden stopping, exclaimed with altered voice, and eyes 
beaming with joy, “Oh bless God that I was born a sinner !” 
On Beecher asking her afierwards what she meant by that, 
she lied, “ Why, if I hadn’t been a sinner Christ wouldn't 
have died for me!” “Is it the glory of God that pleases 
you?” responded Beecher. “Yes.” “I was active then,” he 
adds, “on these points. I took great pains to see they were 
converted in Hopkins’s way.” 

At the close of his ten years’ ministry at East Hampton, he 
numbered two hundred, who, whether all converted in “ Hop- 
kins’s way,” or after some simpler gospel manner, gave evidence 
of a change of life and character. Infidelity, that had been 
rampant in the parish, and that had grown so bold in its 
defiance of public opinion, as, at one of its club meetings, to 
commit the Bible to the flames, and consume it to ashes, had 
entirely disappeared, and through a treatment of the infidel 
party, illustrative of the great practical sagacity and manage- 
ment of the young pastor. “I did not assail the infidel party 
directly,” he says in his own sententious, vigorous way, “not at 
all. That would have been cracking a whip behind a runaway 
team—made them run the faster. ‘ always preached right to 
the conscience,—every sermon with my eye on the gun to hit 
somebody. Went through the doctrines; shewed what they 
didn’t mean; what shop: Sits then the argument; knocked 
away objections, and drove home on the conscience. They 
could not get up their prejudices because I had got them away. 
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At first there was winking and blinking from below the gallery, 
forty or fifty exchanging glances, smiling and watching. But 
when that was over infidelity was ended. 

The necessities of an increasing family compelled bis outlook 
for a charge with more ample ministerial provision. Even a 
boarding school which he had added to his other labours could 
not meet his swelling expenditure. With a frankness honour- 
able to his Christian sincerity, and characteristic of the man, 
he tells his people he must leave them. He does not even 
attempt to throw the air of a pious disguise over his reasons of 
translation. He speaks out what is more uently felt than 
uttered, in questions of ministerial removal. e tells them he 
cannot pay his way as an honest man amongst them. But the 
intelligence does not startle them to increase his provison. 

The New Englander, in the earlier years of the century, was 
still a slow, cautious, careful, rigidly economical type ene 
The age of wealth and dashing prodigality had not yet come. 
It is a characteristic story of the times that Beecher tells, in his 
account of the visit of one of his deacons to his house at East 
Hampton, after the parlour had been adorned with a — 
luxury unknown in the district—which, with its flower border 
had been wrought by Mrs Beecher’s artistic hand. The parlour 
door being thrown open for the reception of the deacon, he 
stopped, drew back, and seemed afraid to go in. “Walk in 
Deacon Tallmadge, walk in,” cried the minister. “Why I 
can’t,” said he, “’thout steppin on’t.” Then after surveying the 
carpet for a time with admiration, he continued, “ D’ye think 
ye can have all that, and heaven too ?” 

The deacons that feared to plant a foot on the t were 
not the men to vote an augmentation to minister to the rising 
splendour. It would have provoked, in their opinion, the 
multiplication and worship of household gods. Loosened b 
his presbytery from his pastoral relation, he found at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, a people whose higher intelligence appreciated his 
vigorous masculine mind, as well as his fervent religious spirit, 
and who cheerfully doubled the provision allowed to his ministry 
at East Hampton. Even an old Dr , a character in the 

ish, whose economy was so extreme, that he boasted of 
| serend kept all his accounts for thirty years with one quill-pen, 
that he knew exactly how to lean his arm on the table so as 
not to take the nap off his coat, and to set down his foot with 
the least possible wear to the sole of his shoes, consented, 
after hearing him for a while, to bear his proportion in what 
he judged the large stipend. “There is nothing like his 
preaching,” was his remark. “He's determined we shall all be 
saved.” 

The cavalcade that accompanied the new minister of Litch- 
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field to his charge, like Jacob’s two bands, witnessed to the 
advance of his years, and the blessing on his life. Six children 
with their mother were in the procession. Henry Ward, the 
preacher of New York, was not yet born; Harriet was the 
youngest of the travellers save one. Even then, in spite of the 
struggle of Beecher with narrow means, the strong hopeful 
heart of the father was planning a future of intellectual culture 
and training for his boys. “There, look there, boys!” he ex- 
claimed, turning to his sons Edward and William, as he pulled 
in the reins and stopped the horses before the college, as they 
passed through New Haven, “There’s where you have got to 
go one of these days.” 

A more favourable locality than Litchfield could not have 
been chosen for the development of the early marked talents of 
his chifdren. A village on a fruitful hill, with a neighbourhvod 
diversified with valley, mountain, lake, and forest scenery, there 
bad clustered around it as residents, retired governors and 
judges, learned lawyers and senators. It was richly endowed 
with schools, primary and scientific, and enjoyed more especially 
the highest celebrity from its law school, presided over by 
Judge Reeves, esteemed at the time one of the most eminent 
of American lawyers, and to whose instructions young men of 
talent had long resorted from every part of the Union. So 
distinguished were its social advantages, that those who once 
8 in them seem to have cherished a lively recollection of 
them through life. Mrs Stowe tells of having been repeatedly 
visited, when at Paris, by an aged French gentleman, Count 
——, who in his youth, when his family were exiled at the 
first revolution, had been placed there to be educated for the 
bar. Though, on his return to France, he had moved in the 
highest oo he dwelt, in his conversations with Mrs Stowe, 
with enthusiasm on the society of Litchfield, which he pro- 
nounced to be the most charming in the world. The locality 
was, besides, rich in its traditions of ancient American life ; 
the lakes, streams, and forests of the district were the favoured 
tishing and hunting-ground of the Indian, and it abounded in 
memorials of the recent proud struggle of its modern masters 
in the War of Independence. A curious document was sacredly 
preserved amongst the archives of the parish—a remarkable 
wre that was poured forth by one of her’s predecessors, 

u Champion, when it was rumoured that Lord Cornwallis 
was approaching the coast with his hostile fleet. The Beechers, 
in their unconquerable resolution to yield nothing in the pre- 


sent death struggle of their country, seem to have deeply 
of its spirit. Tt breathes the lyrical a of a Deborah, 
and is worthy of being widely known. e doubt not but that 
it has had its counterpart in one of the pulpits of New York :— 
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“OQ Lord, we view with terror the approach of the enemies of thy 
holy religion. Wilt thou send storm and tempest to toss them upon 
the sea, and to overwhelm them upon the mighty deep, or to scatter 
them to the uttermost parts of the earth? But, peradventure, should 
any escape thy vengeance, collect them again as in the hollow of thy 
hand, and let thy lightnings play upon them. We do beseech thee, 
moreover, that thou do gird up the loins of those thy servants who 
are going forth to fight thy battles. Make them strong men, that 
‘one shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight.’ 
Hold before them the shield with which thou was wont, in the old 
time, to protect thy chosen people. Give them swift feet that they 
may pursue their enemies, and swords terrible as that of the destroy- 
ing angel, that they may cleave them down. Preserve these ser- 
vants of thine, Almighty God! And bring them once more fo their 
homes and friends, if thou canst do it consistently with thy high 
purposes. If, on the other hand, thou hast decreed that they shall 
die in battle, let thy Spirit be present with them, and breathe upon 
them that they may go up as a sweet sacrifice into the courts of thy 
temple, where are habitations prepared for them from the foundation 
of the world.” 

' The writer of this lyric had not long passed away when 
Beecher was called to Litchfield. There survived those who had 
gone forth to battle under its inspiration, soldiers and civilians 
who for the crisis had been improvisatored into soldiers, and 
who had drawn the sword in the War of Independence. With 
the choicest and best spirits of this circle the family of Beecher 
mingled. He was himself its soul, from the activity and versa- 
tility of his powers, and from the delight he had in drawing on 
the sympathy of all around on behalf of the great controversies, 
and questions of those times, the unitarian controversy and the 
temperance movement, in both of which he took a leading 
part. The family, during many years of the father’s ministry 
at Litchfield, and before its members began to scatter, was 
itself a society possessing more of genius and diversified gifts 
and accomplishments than usually fall to the lot of a much 
wider community. Mrs Stowe’s “ Karly Remembrances” of the 
Litchfield home is a chapter _ a ore ne — and 
presents a family circle to e of the privilege of passing 
through the and ware and Christian training and joys of 
which it were worth becoming a child again. 

Into that united and happy circle death entered during the 
fifth of the Litchfield ministry, Mrs Beecher, after some 
months of weakness, dying of consumption. So little had her 
husband been accustomed to think or act alone during the 
period of their union, that when the stroke came, his sensation, 
as he describes it, was a sort of terror like that of a child sud- 
Scop are out alone in the dark. So oppressed were his spirits 
by- bereavement, in consequence of the constant turning 
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towards her, of thought and feelings which he had been in the 
habit of speaking to her, that merely to relieve himself he once 
sat down and wrote to her a letter in which he poured out all 
his soul. But there was no post-office then known in America 
to undertake its delivery. Henry Ward, too little to go to the 
funeral, being told by some of the family, when he asked after 
his absent mother, that she had gone to heaven, and by others 
that she had been laid in the gr putting the two things 
together, resolved to dig thro the ground and go to heaven 
to find her. Being discov one morning, under his sister 
Catherine’s window, digging with great and earnestness, 
she called him to know what he was doing, when, lifting his 
curly hair with great simplicity, he answered, “ Why, I’m going 
to heaven to find ma.” 

Within two years another mother presided over the family 
at Litchfield, whom Mrs Stowe describes as so fair, so delicate, 
so elegant, that the children on her advent were almost afraid 
to go near her. “I remember,” she says, “I used to feel 
breezy, and rough, and rude, in her presence. We felt a little 
in awe of her, as if she were a strange princess rather than our 
own mama ; but her voice was very sweet, her ways of movin 
and speaking very graceful, and she took us up in her lap an 
let us play with her beautiful hands, which seemed wonderful 
things, made of pearl and ornamented with strange rings.” 


Better than her sylph-like delicacy and grace of figure, she 

an affectionate, motherly, and true Christian heart, and shared 
with her husband in his solicitude for the work of God both in 
his family and flock. 


The correspondence that has been se oi in the first 


volume of the Autobiography between her and his sons, 
whilst they were at college, gives great insight into the d 

of his own religious character, and is highly characteristic of his 
power of sagacious advice, and of homely, forcible, racy utter- 
ance, Wecould not do justice to the man, the Christian, or 
the father, were we to omit all reference to these letters. They 
are amongst his best self-portraits. Having learned from his 
son Edward that a religious revival had appeared amongst the 
students of Yale College, he hastens to remind him of his 
greater consequent nsibility, and to plead with a touching 
parental yearning for the soul of his son :— 

“, ... My heart is pained, ig terrified, at the thought that you 
should be left. Think not, Edward, that mind can be a substitute 
for moral excellence, for love to God, or faith in the Redeemer, or 
that learning and human estimation can balance one hour of that 
miserable eternity in which all is lost. My heart overflows with 
grief and fear, and my eyes with tears, while I write to you. You 
must not continue stupid. Now pre-eminently is with you the ac-. 
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cepted time and the day of salvation. Trust not to my prayers ; 
that would be to hinder their efficacy by making them the occasion 
of a deadly security. Let nothing interfere now with the care of 
your soul. Balance not between study and reputation and an inte- 
rest in Christ. Study, if it is no impediment~ to seriousness, as 
usually it may not be; but if it is, give all up till you feel you are 
raised from the horrible pit, and your mouth is filled with a new 
song ; and fail not to let me meet you and greet you as a child of 
the Redeemer when I come down I shall not cease to pray, 
my dear son, for your conversion, nor to deplore the mighty ruin 
which all your capacities and~improvements will constitute in 
another world, should they continue under the dominion of a heart 
unsauctified and unreconciled to God.” 


Writing to the same on his method of study, he, in a few 
graphic sentences, advises what volumes have been written to 
express :— 

“You must avoid two things: first, never pass over a difficulty, 
make thorough work and dig up science by the roots; second, 
never puzzle too long before you ask assistance if you need it. You 
will confound your mind. There is nothing which cannot be learned 
in the whole course of your study, and if you cannot find the end 
of the rope, the tutor’s lips must keep knowledge, and you must not 
be afraid or ashamed to go to his room and ask his assistance. 
Leave no post in the land untaken Every subject, like a 
tree, hasaroot. If you find the root and follow it up, you will find 
by an easy and natural process all the branches, and will be able to 
pursue a subject in all its ramifications, whereas, if you lay. hold 
and pull by the branches first, it will be like pitching into the top 
of a tree and cutting your way through brush and thorn to the root. 
One thing more I must say. There are often in the freshman class 
many sage opinions broached as to the utility of this or that study. 
One thinks languages useless, and becomes a poor lazy dog in the 
languages. Another despises algebra, and can see no use in mathe- 
matics. Now let no such vain imaginations enter your head. The 
system of study is relatively good. It has for its object mental 
vigour as well as practical utility, and all parts are necessary and 
wise in the prescribed course; and the sciences also, bound up, as 
Cicero says, by such common bonds that the possession of one aids 
in the attainment of the others, and he is most perfect in each who 
is most perfect in all You ask me to advise you what to 
read in leisure hours. I am of opinion you had better study history 
and chronology. As to history, if I were to go over life again, I 
would study history more extensively and thoroughly, chiefly as it 
furnishes a public speaker with illustrations and matter of fact 
argument, which is the most knocking-down argument in the 
world.” 

In the hints on needful thrift and economical expedients that 
run through the weightier counsels of these letters, we have a 
peep into the family ways and means that reminds one of the 
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home letters of some careful Scotch father to his lads at St 
Andrews or Aberdeen. There is a wonderfully vivid life in 
such directions as the following, occuring in the postscripts of 
these letters, or suddenly interjected at the moment of recollec- 
tion amongst their graver matters: —“ Your clothes you will 
please tie up in a pocket-handkerchief, and send home to be 
washed and returned the same week. I have contracted with 
Parks the stage driver to bring and return them. This arrange- 
ment will save four dollars and more.” “Your Latin letter 
came safe to hand. As money was the most urgent point of 
concern, and I had none and can get none, I was in no haste 
to reply. . . . I shall send money as soon asI can get any, 
uotil which those you owe must do as I do, want, and you must 
do as I do, endure the mortification of telliig them so.” “I 
cannot buy the most necessary bowks for my own use; and our 
economy must be absolutely close and constant, or I shall be 
obliged to take you from college. I say not this because you 
are prodigal, but because it is literally true, as you must know 
from knowing what my resources are and what my expenses.” 
“The books you need you may get at H——’s, second-hand 
books if you ean find them in good preservation.” 

A true New England father of the highest type, Beecher 
grudged no sacrifices for the education of his children, though 
these passages tell he had often to bid them wait for needed 
remittances, and to put the young students on their economical 
shifts. They farther shew how close was the identity in habit, 
feeling, and laudable ambition between the New England and 
the Scottish parents of that period. In the hearts of both lay 
deep the sense of the value of learning to their children—a 
sense not to be overborne by the straitness and struggles of their 
comparatively narrow lot. But we must bring our notice of 
this volume, and the times to which it relates, to a close. 

In the social habits, Christian culture, and home scenes into 
which it introduces us, lie the enduring strength of any people. 
They constitute the interior life of a nation, its life within a life, 
in antagonism with which no public and political manifestation of 
itself can permanently prevail. The harmony of the two is the 
normal condition of every country. The law that demands that 
the public represents the private life and virtues of a people 
must be ultimately obeyed. All departures from it are essen- 
tially come | and spasmodic. If the — life of the 
American people, thrown open along the fifty years’ track of 
Beecher, be still in its characteristic features the life of its vil- 
lage and rural population, of its quiet homesteads and family 
circles, we can wait with the certainty with which we look for 
the operation of a law of nature for some truer manifestation of 
its public life, and one more in harmony with itself than can be 
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thered amidst the strife of factions and the din of arms, when 
for the hour self-interest, revenge, and hate have, in so many 
minds, consecrated themselves by the new names of duty and 
patriotism. Of this result we should not be long disappointed, 
if to his other virtues the American added the courage to dare 
to be independent, the fortitude to give utterance to his indivi- 
dual convictions. Let the noble advice of Lyman Beecher to his 
son be accepted by her citizens, and they will not long have to 
mourn over the calamities of their country. He foresaw the 
grave that was digging for American liberty in the tyranny of 

ublic opinion, and thus forewarns against it: “ My son, 

is no living im this world and downg right if you cannot 
= opinion, and resist it when arrayed on the side 
0 of YY by 





Art. VII.—The Genwineness of the Fourth Gospel.* 


Bleek’s Hinleitung in das N. T., 1862. Meyer's Com. iiber das Evang. des 
Johannes, 3 A., 1856. Schneider's Aechtheit des Johann. Evang., 1854. 
Mayer’s Aechtheit des Evang. nach Johann., 1854. Ewald’s Jahrb. ITI. 
8. 146 seq., v. 8. 178 seq., x. 8. 83 seq. 


— Gospel that bears the name of John is one of the main 

pillars of historical Christianity. Christianity would in- 
deed remain were the a lic authorship and the credibility 
of this gospel disproved ; for before it was written, Jesus and 
the resurrection had been preached by faithful witnesses over 
a large part of the Roman world. Christianity would remain ; 
but our conception of Christianity and of Christ would be 
materially altered. The profoundest minds in the church, from 
Clement of Alexandria to Luther, and from Luther to Niebuhr, 
have expressed their sense of the singular charm and surpass- 
ing value of this ngs In recent times, however, the genuine- 
ness of the fou ospel has been impugned. It was denied 
to be the work of Seba by individual sceptics at the close of 
the last century ; but their attack was not of a nature either 
to excite or to merit mueh attention. Not until Bretschneider 
published (in 1820) his Probabilia did the question become 
the subject of serious discussion. But the assault, which has 
been renewed by the critics of the Tiibingen school, with Baur 
at their head, has more lately given rise to a most earnest and 
important controversy. The rejection of John’s Gospel by these 





* By Prof. George P. Fishér, Yale Co . From the Bibliothesa Sacra, 
Andover. April 1864. Ka 
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critics is a part of their attempted reconstruction of early Chris- 
tian history. Starting with the assertion of a radical difference 
and hostility between the Jewish and the Gentile t of 
Christianity,—between the party of the church that adhered 
to Peter and the original disciples, and the party that adhered 
to Paul and his doctrine,—they ascribe sev books of the 
New Testament to the effort, made at a later day, to bridge 
over this gulf. The Acts of the Apostles aenaale from this 
motive, and is a designed distortion and misrepresentation of 
events connected with the conflict about the rights of the Gen- 
tile converts. And the fourth Gospel is a product of the same 
pacifying tendency. It was written, they say, about the middle 
of the second century by a Christian of Gentile birth, who as- 
sumed the name of John in order to give an apostolic sanction 
to his higher theological platform, in which love takes the place 
of faith, and the Jewish system is shewn to be fulfilled, and so 
abolished, by the offering of Christ, the true hal Lamb. 
We hold that the fundamental proposition, which affirms a 
radical hostility between Pauline and Petrine Christianity, can 
be proved to be false, even by tlie documents which are ac- 
knowledged by the Tiibingen school to be genuine and trust- 
worthy ; and that the superstructure which is reared upon this 
foundation can be proved, in all its main timbers, to be 
unsubstantial. In the present article, however, we shall take 
up the single subject of the authorship of the fourth Gospel, 
and shall make it a part of our plan to refute the ments 
which are brought forward by the sceptical critics on this ques- 
tion—the most important critical question connected with the 
New Testament canon. But while we propose fairly to con- 
sider these arguments, we have no doubt that the attack upon 
the genuineness of John has its root in a determined unwilling- 
ness to admit the historical reality of the miracles which that 
gospel records. This feeling, which sways the mind of the 
critics of whom we speak, is the ultimate and real ground of 
their refusal to believe that this narrative from an 
eye-witness of the life of Jesus And were there nothing in 
Christianity to remove this natural incredulity, and to overturn 
the presumption against the occurrence of miracles, the ground 
taken by the Tiibingen critics in reference to this question 
might be reasonable. It is right to observe that behind all 
their reasoning there lies this deep-seated, and, in our opinion, 
unwarrantable prejudice. 

We have recorded the titles of some of the more recent de-~ 
fences of the Johannean authorship: Bleek’s Introduction, in 
which the author discusses the question at length, with his 
wonted clearness and golden candour; Meyer's Introduction 
to his Commentary on Sohn, which contains a brief, condensed 
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exhibition of the principal points of argument; Schneider's 
little tract, which djes with ability certain parts of the ex- 
ternal evidence, but falls far short of being a complete view ; 
Ewald’s Essays, which contribute fresh and original thoughts 
upon the subject, but are not without faults in opinion as well 
as temper; Mayer’s copious treatise, in which the external testi- 
monies are ably considered, though too much in the temper of 
a controversialist, and with occasional passages not adapted to 
convince any save members of the Roman Catholic Church, of 
which the author is one. We intend to present our readers 
with a summary of the arguments, most of which are touched 
upon in one or another of these writers ; although we lay claim 
at least to independence in weighing, verifying, and combining 
the various considerations which we have to bring forward. 
That the apostle John spent the latter part of his life in Pro- 
consular Asia, in particular at Ephesus, is attested by all the 
ecclesiastical writers after the middle of the second century. 
At the conference of Paul with the other apostles in Jerusalem 
(Gal. ii. 1, seq. ; Acts xv.), which occurred about twenty years 
after the death of Christ, John is mentioned, in connection 
with Peter and James, as one of the pillars of the Jerusalem 
church. Whether he was in Jerusalem on the occasion of Paul’s 
last visit, we are not informed. It is in the highest degree 
probable that Jobn’s residence at Ephesus began after the 
iod of Paul's activity there, and either after or not long 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. Among the witnesses 
to the fact of his living at Ephesus in the latter part of 
the second century, Polycrates and Irenzus are of especial 
importance. Polycrates was himself a bishop of Ephesus 
near the end of the third century, and of a family seven of 
whose members had previously been bishops or presbyters in 
the same church. In his letter to Victor, he expressly says 
that Jobn died and was buried at Ephesus.* Irenaeus, who 
was born in Asia, says of the old presbyters, immediate dis- 
ciples of the apostles, whom he had known, that they had been 
personally conversant with John, and that he had remained 
among them up to the times of Trajan (whose reign was from 
the year 98 to 117). Some of them, he says, had not only 
seen John, but other apostles also. Whether the ancient 
stories be true or not, of his fleeing from the bath on seeing 
there the heretic Cerinthus, of his recovering the young man 
who joined a company of robbers, or the more probable story 
found in Jerome, of his being carried in his old age into the 
Christian assemblies, to which he addressed the simple exhorta- 
tion, “ Love one another,” they shew a general knowledge of 





* Euseb., lib. iii, 81. 
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the fact of his residing at Ephesus, and of his living to an ex- 
treme old His gospel also, according to the testimony of 
Irenaeus, Clement, and others, and the general belief, was the 
last written of the four, and the tradition places its composition 
near the close of his life. 


THe EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


Mayer begins his argument by an appeal to Jerome and 
Eusebius ; the one writing in the latter, and the other in the 
early, part of the fourth century; both having in their hands 
the literature of the church before them ; both diligent in their 
researches and inquiries ; both knowing how to discriminate 
between books which had been received without contradiction, 
and those whose authority had either been disputed or might 
fairly be questioned ; and yet neither having any knowl 
or suspicion that the fourth gospel was not known to the 
writers of the first half of the second century, with whom they 
were familiar. This appeal is not without force ; but instead 
of dwelling on the Psa which it ap to warrant, we © 
choose to begin with the unquestioned fact of the universal 
reception of the fourth gospel as-genuine in the last quarter of 
the second century. At that time we find that it is held in 
every part of Christendom to be the work of the apostle John. 
The prominent witnesses are Tertullian in North Africa, Cle- 
ment in Alexandria, and Ireneus in Gaul. Though the date 
of Tertullian’s birth is uncertain, a considerable portion of his 
life fell within the second century, and his book against Mar- 
cion, from which his fullest testimony is drawn, was composed 
in 207 or 208. His language proves the universal reception 
of our four Gospels, and of John among them. These together, 
and these exclusively, were considered the authentic histories 
of the life of Christ, being composed either by apostles them- 
selves, or by their companions.* The testimony of Clement is 
the more important from his scholarly character and his wide 
acquaintance with the church. He me the head of the 
Catechetical school at Alexandria about the year 190. Having 
been previously a pupil of various philosophers, he had in his 
mature years sought instruction ren ristian teachers in 
Greece, in Lower Italy, in Syria, in Palestine, as well as in 





* Adv. Marcion, lib. iv. c.2: also c. 5. He says in this og OE “In 
summa, si constat id verius quod prius, id prius quod et ab initio, id ab initio 
quod ab apostolis ; pariter utique constabit, id esse ab apostolis traditum, quod 
apud eeclesias apostolorum fuerit sacrosanctum.” Then shortly after: “ on 
auctoritas ecclesiarum apostolicarum ceteris quoque patrocinabitur 

quae proinde per illas, et secundum illas habemus”; here follows the enume- 
ration of the four. It is historical evidence—the know possessed by the 
churches founded by the apostles—on which Tertullian 
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Egypt; and his works which remain prove his extensive learn- 
ing. Not only is the genuineness of the fourth Gospel an un- 
disputed fact with Clement, but, not to speak of other testimony 
from him, he gave in his lost work, the Institutions, quoted b 
Eusebius, “a tradition concerning the order of the gospe 
which he had received from presbyters of more ancient times ;” 
that is, concerning the chronological order of their composi- 
tion.* But of these three witnesses, Irenzeus, from the cir- 
cumstances of his life as well as the peculiar character of his 
testimony, is the most important. Greek, born in Asia 
Minor about the = 140, coming to Lyons and — there 
first the office of presbyter, and then, in 178, that of bishop, 
he was familiar with the church in both the East and the West. 
Moreover, he had in his youth known and conversed with the 
aged Polycarp of Smyrna, the immediate disciple of John, and 
retained a vivid recollection of the person and the words of this 
remarkable man. Now Irenzus not only testifies to the uni- 
versal acceptance in the church of the fourth Gospel, but also 
argues fancifully that there must be four and only four gospels 
to stand as pillars of the truth, thus shewing how firmly settled 
was his faith, and that of others, in the exclusive authority of 
the canonical gospels.t+ To the value of his testimony we shall 
have oceasion again to refer. We simply ask here if it was 
possible for Irenzeus to express himself in this way—to affirm 
not merely the genuineness of the four Gospels, but the meta- 
se necessity that there should be four—if John’s Gospel 
been made known for the first time during bis lifetime, or 
shortly before. With these noteworthy witnesses, we associate 
the t name of Origen, the successor of Clement at Alex- 
andria, although Origin’s theological career is later, terminating 
near the middle of the third century, he having been born but 
fifteen years before the end of the second ; for his extensive 
journeys through the Eastern church, and as far as Rome, and 
especially his critical curiosity and erudition, together with the 





* Euseb,, lib. vi.c. 14. That the four gospels alone were regarded as pos- 
sessed of canonical authority is evident from other places in Clement. In 
reference to an alleged conversation between Salome and Jesus, Clement 
says: “ We have not this passage in the four gospels delivered to us, but 
A aia) to the Egyptians.” Strom. lib. iii. (See Lardner, vol. ii. pp. 

an A 

t Adv. Haer., lib. iii. 1. 1. This noted passage on the four gospels thus 
begins : “Non enim per alios dispositionem salutis nostrae cognovimus, quam per 
©08, per quos oa pervenit ad nos; quod quidem tunc preconaverunt, 
postea vero per Dei voluntatem in scripturis nobis tradiderunt, fundamentum 
et columnam fidei nostrae futurum.” Like Tertullian, he makes his “prea to 
sure historical evidence. In —— of Polycarp and the men who followed 
him, he says of the former (iii. 8. 4): “qui vir multo majoris auctoritatis et 
fidelior veritatis est téstis, quam Valentinus et Marcion et reliqui, qui sunt 
perverse sententie.” The curious attempt to shew that there could not be 
more or fewer than four authoritative Gospels is in lib. iii. 11. 8. 
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fact that he was born of Christian ts, give extraordinary 
weight to the evidence he affords of the universal tion of 
John’s 1. Inthe same category with Irenswus, Clement, 
and Tertullian, belong the Canon of Muratori, or the list of 
canonical books which Muratori found in an old manuscript in 
the Milan library, and which is certainly not later than the end 
of the second century; and the ancient Syriac version of the 
New Testament, the Peschito, having a like antiquity. In 
both these monuments the gospel of John is found in its proper 

lace. Nor should we omit to mention here Polycrates, the 
bisho of Ephesus, who, as we have said, represented the 
Asia Minor churches in the controversy concerning the cele- 
bration of Easter in the year 196, and in his letter to Victor, 
the Roman bishop, alludes to John, who, he says, “leaned 
upon the Lord’s breast,” 6 ia? +d orijtog rot xugiov dvamsodv.* 
Even Hilgenfeld, one of the most forward of the Tiibingen 
critics does not longer deny that the expression is drawn by 
Polycrates from John xiii. 25 (xxi. 20). It proves the accept- 
ance of John’s gospel by the Christians of Asia Minor. 

Looking about among the fragments of Christian literature 
that have come down to us from the second half of the second 
century, we meet with Tatian, supposed to have been a pupil 
of Justin Martyr, though after the master’s death the disciple 
swerved from his teaching. It is now conceded by Baur and 
Zeller that in his apologetic treatise, the Oratio ad Graecos, 
composed not far from the year 170, he quotes repeatedly from 
the gospel of John.+ There is also no reason to doubt that 
his work entitled Diatesseron—a sort of exegetical Harmony— 
was composed upon the basis of our four Gospels. Eusebius 
says that Tatian “having formed a certain body and collection 
of Gospels, I know not how, has given this the title Diatesseron, 
that is, the gospel by the four, or the gospel formed of the four, 
which is in the possession of some even now.”{ Precisely how 
the work was constructed from the four gospels, Eusebius 
appears not to have known. He testifies, however, to the fact of 
its being in the hands of Catholic Christians, At the beginni 
of the fifth century, Theodoret tells us that he had found two 
hundred copies of Tatian’s work in circulation, and had taken 
them away, substituting for them the four gospels.§ A Syriac 
translation of this work began, according to a later Syrian 





* Euseb., lib. v. c. 24. 

+ The following are examples,—Oratio, c. 18: xa) roiré iorw digo. rd 
slonuévoy’ 4 oxoria +d pag ob xararapSdvs. © 19: advan in’ awiroi, 
nal ig abrod yivyovey obds ty. ©. 5: 6 Adyos bv r cs. See 
en 7 Abyos by dexs yennbal 

t Lib. iv. c. 29. 

2 Theodoret Haeret, fab. 1. 20, as cited by Bleek, s. 280. 
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writer, Bar Salibi, with the opening words of the gospel of 
John : “In the beginning was the Word.” To this Syriac edi- 
tion, Ephraem Syrus, who died in 378, wrote a commentary, as 
Syriac writers inform us; and this translation must therefore 
have been early made. The attempt of Credner to invalidate 
this evidence on the ground that the Syrians confounded Tatian 
with Ammonius, the author of a Harmony in the early part of 
the third century, is overthrown by the fact that Bar Salibi 
distinguishes the two authors and their works.* Considering 
all the evidence in the case, together with the fact that Tatian 
is known to have quoted the gospel of John in his Oratio, there 
is no room for doubting that this gospel was one of the four at 
the foundation of the Tiasamnssbe. Contemporary with Tatian 
was Theophilus, who became bishop of Antioch in 169. In his 
work, Ad Autolycum, he describes John’s gospel as a = of 
the holy Scriptures, and John himself as a writer guided by 
the Holy Spirit.t This explicit statement is a most weighty 
item of evidence. In addition to this, Jerome states that 
Theophilus composed a commentary upon the Gospels, in which 
he handled their contents synoptically : “ quatuor evangelis- 
tarum in unum opus dicta compingens.”{ There is no good 
reason for questioning the statement of Jerome respecting a 
work with which he appears to have been himself acquainted. 
A contemporary of ye yr 8 is Athenagoras. His acquaint- 
ance with the prologue of John’s gospel may. be inferred with 
a high degree of probability from his frequent designation of 
Christ as the Word. Besides this, he has the following pas- 
sage, which is obviously founded on John x. 30: “The Father 
and Son being one ; and the Son being in the Father, and the 
Father in the Son.” Another contemporary of Theophilus, 
Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, in the fragments 
found in the Paschal Chronicle, makes a reference to the pour- 
ing out of water and blood from the side of Jesus (John xix. 
34), and in another passage clearly implies the existence and 
authority of the fourth Gospel.§ The Epistle of the churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, written in 177, and presenting an account 
of the*sufferings of their martyrs in their great persecution 
under Marcus Aurelius, an epistle from which Eusebius gives 
copious extracts, contains a clear reference to John xvi. 2, in 
the passage where they say, “Then was fulfilled that which 





* See Meyer’s Einl. s.9. Lardner, vol. ii. p. 445. Bleek, s. 230. 
T “Obey diddoxovow nuts ai dyias ypupal nal wdvrss of rvevmcropégor, 
s& dy "Iwdwng Abyss iv dgyg, x. 7. A. See Bleek, s. 281. 
t Hieron. de viris ill. 25 and Ep. 151. Bleek, s. 280. 
2 See Meyer’s Einl., s. 9. There appears to be no sufficient reason for 
questioning the genuineness of these fragments, as is done by Lardner (vol. ii. 
p- 815), and Neander (Church Hist., vol. i. p. 298, N. 2). See Schneider, s. 52. 
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was spoken by the Lord, that whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doeth God service.” The same epistle, applying the 
thought of 1 John iii. 16, praises the love of one of their 
martyrs who “was willing in defence of the brethren to lay 
down his own life.”* But every testimony to the first epistle 
is, for reasons to which we s advert hereafter, virtually a 
testimony for the gospel. 

We go back now to the first half of the second century, and 
among the remnants of early Christian literature which remain, 
where so much has irrecoverably perished, the writer who is 
most entitled to consideration is Justin Martyr. He was born 
about the year 89, and his life extended at least ten years be- 

ond the middle of the next century. A native of Flavia 
Honpolis, near the ancient Sichem, he had visited various 
countries, having been at Alexandria and Ephesus before he 
came to Rome. He had, therefore, an extensive acquaintance 
with the church. It is well known that Justin in different 
laces refers to works which are styled by him the Records or 
Mesneies by the Apostles and their Followers or Companions.t 
He quotes from these as the authentic and plasters. sources 
of knowledge respecting the Saviour’s life and teaching. He 
further states that they are read on Sundays in the Christian 
assemblies, where “all who live in cities or in country districts ” 
meet together for worship. They are read, he says, in con- 
nection with the writings of the Old Testament prophets ; and 
when the reader concludes, the people are instructed and ex- 
horted “to the imitation of these excellent things.”{ The 
evangelical histories which he has in mind then were used 
in_the public worship of Christians everywhere. What were 
these Records or Memoirs? -This title, we may observe, was 
probably given to the gospel histories, partly for the reason 
that in Justin’s view they bore a character analogous to Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, and also because it was a de- 
signation intelligible to those for whose benefit he was writing. 
the direct citations from these gospel Memoirs in Justin, 
and of the numerous allusions to sayings of Christ and events 
in his life, nearly all plainly correspond to passages in our 
canonical gospels. That the quotations are inexact as to 
hraseology, is not a peculiarity of Justin. He probably quotes 

m memory ; and for his purpose it was not requisite that he 
should be verbally accurate. 

Before we proceed to speak of his use of John in particular, 
we will advert to the question which has been warmly dis- 


* Euseb., lib. v. c. 1. 
+ rd drournuovebuara raw derooréhwv. Apol.i.67. darouynuovebpac, 
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cussed, whether he quotes from other gospel histories than those 
in our canon. Considering that the cases of an allusion to 
sayings or transactions not recorded in the canonical g 
are so very few, and that of these only one is explicitly referred 
by Justin to the Memoirs—a reference which may easily have 
sprung from a lapse of memory—it is not impossible that the 
source of his knowledge in these exceptional cases was oral 
tradition. Living so near the time of the apostles, when, as 
we know, some unrecorded sayings of Christ and circumstances 
in his life were orally reported from one to another, this sup- 
— is by no means unnatural. Yet as written narratives, 
ides the four of our canon, were extant, and had a local 
circulation—especially the gospel of the Hebrews among the 
Ebionite Christians—Justin may very likely have been ac- 
quainted with one or more of these, and thence derived the 
exceptional passages which we are considering. That either of 
these, however, was generally read in the churches (as were the 
Memoirs of which Justin s s) is extremely improbable ; for 
how could any gospel which had been thus made familiar and 
dear to a multitude of Christians by being read in their assem- 
blies, be suddenly thrown out and discarded without an 
audible word of opposition? How can such an hypothesis 
stand in view of the fact that by the time Justin died Irenzus 


had already reached his manhood? It is clearly established 
that Justin had — if not exclusively, in view the same 


gospels which we in our Bibles, although, as we have 
said, he may have been acquainted with other less trustworthy 
narratives of the life of Christ.* 

The evidence that the fourth gospel formed one of Justin’s 
authoritative Records or Memoirs cannot be gainsaid. Ina 
long list of passages collected from Justin by Semisch and 
other writers, there is a marked resemblance in language and 
thought to places in the fourth gospel.t In regard to many 
of these, to be sure, we are not absolutely obliged to trace them 
to this source. They may have been derived from unwritten 
tradition. But we are authorised to find the origin of this 
class of expressions in John, when we have assured ourselves, 
from other passages which admit of no doubt, that Justin made 





* That by the drouymmovebxwara Justin had in mind solely the four Gospels 
is earnestly maintained by Semisch, and by Professor Norton in his very able 
work on the Genuineness of the Gospels. Bleek holds that he had these mainly, 
if not exclusively, in view. Ewald, without any just reason, thi that be- 
cause the records are said to emanate from the apostles and their followers, he 
had reference to many such writings, which were in his hands. Yahrb. d. 
Bibl. Wiss., vi. 60. 

t The work of Semisch to which we refer—“ Die Denkwurdigkeiten des 
Miartyrers Justinus”— is a thorough examination of the question, What 
Gospels were made use of by Justin? 
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use of the fourth Gospel. And from this conviction there is no 
escape. We mention- here only one, but perhaps the most 
obvious and striking, of the special quotations which Justin has 
drawn from this Gospel. Having described with some detail 
the method of Christian baptism, Justin adds: “For indeed 
Christ said, ‘except ye be born again, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” And that it is impossible for those 
who are once born to enter into their mother’s womb, is plain 
to all.” Here is a passage so peculiar, so characteristic of 
John’s gospel, that we are precluded from attributing it to any 
other source. Is it credible that Justin drew this passage from 
some other gospel, which suddenly perished and was supplanted 
by that bearing the name of John? Writers of the Tiibingen 
school have su: that this, as well as other passages seem- 
ing to be from John, were taken by Justin from the Gospel of 
the Hebrews. Aside from the entire absence of proof in sup- 
port of this assertion, all the information we have concerning 
the Gospel of the Hebrews warrants the declaration that it con- 


tained no such es. 

The Gospel of the ebewut bore a t resemblance in its 
contents to our Gospel of Matthew. It was the product of a 
translation and mutilation of our Greek Matthew. There is 
much to be said in favour of the opinion, for which Bleek 
cogently argues, that the known fact of its resemblance to 
Matthew first gave rise to the impression that Matthew origi- 
nally wrote his gospel in the Hebrew tongue.* 

The fact of fi ustin’s acquaintance with John’s gospel, how- 


ever, does not rest solely upon the evidence afforded by the 
citation of isolated passages. In his doctrine of the Logos and 
of the Incarnation, and in the terms under which the person 
of the Saviour is characterised, are indubitable marks of a 





* The occurrence of this passage relative to regeneration, in the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies, with the same deviations from John that are found in 
Justin’s quotation, was made an ent to prove that both writers must 
have taken it from some other \—the gospel of the Hebrews. But the 
additions to the passage in the Homilies, and the omission of the part concern- 
ing the impossibility of a second physical birth,—points of difference between 
Justin and the Homilies,—are quite as marked as the points of resemblance, 
which may be an accidental coincidence, There are two or three other cita- 
tions, however, in the Homilies, which present the same deviations as are 
found in the correspénding citations in Justin. But Dressel’s edition of the 
Homilies which gives the concluding portion, not found in Cotelerius, fur- 
nishes an undeniable quotation of John ix. 2,8 (Hom. 19, 22). This makes 
it evident that Hom. 8, 52 is a citation of John x. 9, 27, and removes all 
doubt as to the source whence the —t of John iii. 3 was derived. If 
the similarity of the Homilies to Justin, in the few quotations referred to 
above, is not accidental, it simply proves that Justin was in the hands of their 
author. This may easily be ~— The date of the Homilies is in the 
neighbourhood of 170. Bee on points, Meyer's Einl. s.10. Bleek, s. 228, 
Semisch, s. 193 seg. 
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familiarity with John. This peculiar type of thought and ex- 
pression pervades the whole theology of Justin. And what 
makes the argument fully convincing is the circumstance that 
Justin expressly attributes this doctrine to the Records or 
Memoirs as the source whence he had derived it.* “For I 
have proved,” he writes, “that he (Christ) was the only be- 
tten of the Father of all things, being properly tten by 
im as his Word and Power, and was cena made man of 
the virgin, as we have learned from the Records.” Are we to 
believe that this whole Johannean type of doctrine was found 
in some unknown gospel, which in Justin’s day was read in 
the Christian congregations in city and country, but was sud- 
denly displaced by another gospel having just the same doc- 
trinal peculiarity ; a change which if it took place at all, must 
have occurred in the later years of Justin’s life, and in the 
youth of Ireneus? And yet Irenzeus knew nothing of it, had 
no suspicions that the fourth Gospel had any author but John, 
or that the fixed and sacred number four was made up by so 
recent an intruder ! 

But we have testimonies to the genuineness of the fourth 
Gospel prior even to Justin. The first of these we have to 
mention is Papias, who flourished in the first quarter of the 
second century. He wrote a work in five books entitled, “ An 
Explication of the Oracles of the Lord,” in the composition of 
which he depended mainly on unwritten traditions which he 
gathered up in conversation with those who had heard the 
apostles. Eusebius states that “he made use of testimonies 
from the First Epistle of John.”t That this epistle and the 
fourth Gospel are from the same author, has been, it is true, 
called in question by the Tiibingen critics. But if internal 
evidence has any weight, is ever entitled to any regard, it 
settles this question in agreement with the established, univer- 
sal opinion. In style, in language, in tone and spirit, the two 
writings have the closest resemblance, and to ascribe this re- 
semblance in either case to the imitation of a counterfeiter, is 
to give him credit for an incredible refinement of cunning.f 
So that the testimony of Papias to the First Epistle is likewise 
testimony to the genuineness of the Gospel. Turning to the 
Apostolic Fathers, we find not a few expressions, especially in 
the Ignatian Epistles, which remind us of passages peculiar to 
John ; but in general we cannot be certain that these expres- 
sions were not drawn from oral tradition. Yet in some cases 
they are much more naturally attributed to the fourth Gospel, 





* Semisch, s, 188. Justin, c. My oo 106. +t Euseb. iii. 89. 


t On the certainty that the First Epistle was written by the author of the 
Gospel, see De Wette’s Einl. in das N. Testament, 2 177 a. 
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and in one instance this can hardly be avoided. Polycarp, in 
his Epistle to the Philippians (7), says: “for every one who 
does not confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is anti- 
christ.”* The resemblance of language to 1 John iv. 3 is 
striking ; but a thought which in that form is so liar to 
this canonical epistle, being, as it were, the core of the type of 
doctrine which it presents, can hardly, when found in bol - 
carp, an immediate pupil of John, be referred to any other 
author.+ Another and still earlier testimony is attached to 
the fourth Gospel itself (John xxi. 24). This testimony, which 
“te to come from another hand than that of the author, 

as been attached to the gospel, as far as we are able to deter- 
mine, from the time when it was first put in circulation. If it 
be not part and parcel of a flagrant imposition, it proves the 
work to have been written by the beloved disciple. 

An important part of the external evidence for the genuine- 
ness of the fourth Gospel, is the tacit or express acknowledgment 
of the fact by the various heretical parties of the second century. 
Significant, in connection with this point, is the circumstance 
that the Artemonites, the party of Unitarians who came forward 
in Rome near the end of the second century, did not think of 
disputing the apostolical origin of that gospel to which their 
opponents were indebted for their strongest weapons. Had 
the fourth Gospel first been heard of within the lifetime of the 
old men then living in the Roman Church, we should look for 
an attack from this Unitarian party, who did not lack ability, 
+ em its authority. But no doubt of this kind was expressed. 

rom the disputes which agitated the middle part of the 
century, however, the argument we have to present is mainly 
derived. If the fourth Gospel was acknowledged to be the 
work of John by Marcion, the Valentinian Gnostics as well as 
their opponents, and at the epoch of the Montanistic contro- 
versy, the most sceptical must give up the attempt to bring 
down into the second or third quarter of the second century 
the date of its authorship. 

We begin with Marcion. Marcion was a native of Pontus, 
and came to Rome about the year 130. In his enthusiastic 
und one-sided attachment to Paul’s doctrine, he exaggerated 
the contrast of law and gospel into an absolute repugnance and 
contrariety, rejected the Old Testament, regarding the God of 
the Old Testament as an inferior Divinity, hostile to the 
ee Being, and consequently was led to make up a canon 
of New Testament writings to suit himself. His 1, as the 
church fathers testify, was a mutilated copy of Luke, so altered 








* Ildis yae o¢ dv wh smoroyp Inooiy Xprordv év cugnl sAnArvbira dvrrygis- 
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as to answer to his iar tenets. en sng of our Luke 
to Marcion’s gospel is now generally allowed, even by the 
Tiibingen critics who had previously taken the opposite ground. 
There is, indeed, no room for doubt in reference to this fact. 
Not only is Marcion known to have altered the Pauline 
— to conform them to his opinions, but the ents 
of his gospel which have been preserved, are plainly the 
roduct of an alteration of corresponding passages in our third 
1. Butour present inquiry relates to John. Was Marcion 
acquainted with the fourth Gospel? The negative has been 
stoutly maintained by the school of Baur, in opposition, how- 
ever, to decided proof. We learn from Tertullian that Marcion 
rejected John’s gospel—a fact which implies its existence and 
general reception ; and Tertullian explains his motive in this 
rocedure. Tertullian says: “But Marcion having got the 
pistle of Paul to the Galatians, who blames the apostles 
themselves, as not walking uprightly, according to the truth 
of the gospel, and also charges some false apostles with per- 
verting the gospel of Christ, sets himself to weaken the credit 
of those gospels which are theirs, and are published under the 
name of apostles, or likewise of apostolical men.”* That is to 
say, conceiving, like the modern school of Baur, that there was 
a hostility between Peter, James, and John on the one hand, 


and Paul on the other, and making himself a ——— of Paul, 
e 


he rejected everything that came from them. Tertullian makes 
it clear that by “the gospels published under the name of 
apostles or likewise of apostolical men,” he intends the four of 
our canon.t Hence the gospels which he says were rejected 
by Marcion must be Matthew, Mark, and John. Again, Ter- 
tullian, speaking of the adoption by Marcion of Luke's 

alone, says: « Now, since it is known that these (Matthew, 
Mark, and John) have also (as well as Luke) been in the 
churches, why has Marcion not laid hands on these also, to be 
corrected if they were corrupt, or received if incorrupt.”{ Ter- 
tullian would convict Marcion of an inconsistency in laying 
aside the other gospelé,§ not pretending to purge them of 
fancied corruptions, and yet not receiving them. Once more, 





* Sed enim Marcion nactus epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, etiam ipsos apostolos 
suggillantis ut non recto pede incedentes ad veritatem evangelii, simul et accu- 
santis pseudapostolos quosdam pervertentes evangelium Christi, connititur ad 
destruendum statum eorum evangeliorum quae propria et sub aj lorum 
nomine eduntur, vel etiam apostolicorum, ut scilicet fidem, quam illis adimit, 
suo conferat.—Adv. Marcion, lib. iv. ¢. iii. 

+ Adv. Marcion, lib. iv.c. ii. ‘* Denique nobis fidem ex apostolis Ioannes et 
Matthaeus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus instaurant,” &c. 

¢ Adv. Marcion, lib. iv.c.v. Igitar dum constet haec quoque apud ecclesias 
fuisse, cur non haec quoque Marcion attigit aut emendanda, si adulterata, aut 
agnoscenda, si integra?” &c. 

@ “ Quod omissis eis Lucae potius institerit.” —Jbid. 
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in regard to a certain opinion of Marcion, Tertullian says, 
addressing Marcion, that if he did not reject some and corrupt 
others of the Scriptures which contradict his opinion, the gospel 
of John would convict him of error.* The correctness of Ter- 
tullian in these statements has been impeached, but he had 
taken pains to inform bimself concerning the life and opinions 
of Marcion, and there is no good ground for charging him here 
with error. His accuracy is ceidiemnad by the explanation he 
gives of the origin of Marcion’s hostility to the apostles, as pro- 
ceeding from his wrong view of the passage in Galatians. We 
must conclude, therefore, that when Marcion brought forward 
his doctrine, the fourth Gospel was extant, the owledged 
work of John. 

The general reception of John as an apostlic work preceded 
the Valentinian Gnosticism. Valentinus, the author of the 
most vast and complete of all the fabrics of Gnostic specula- 
tion, came to Rome about the year 140. That the of 
John was admitted to be genuine, and used as such, by: his 
party, is well known. Irenaeus ks of the Valentinians as 
making the most abundant use of John’s gospel : “eo quod est 
secundum Johannem plenissime usentes.”+ Heracleon, one of 
the followers of Valentinus, wrote a commentary upon John’s 
Gospel, from which Origen in his work upon John frequently 

uotes.t Ptolemaeus, another follower, expressly d 

the prologue of John as the work of the apostle, and puts his 
own forced explanation upon its contents. The precise date of 
Heracleon and Ptolemaeus we cannot determine, but they must 
have written not far from the middle of the century. But did 
Valentinus himself know and acknowledge the fourth —- 
the work of John? This wé might infer with great probabilit 

from its acceptance by Heracleon and his other followers. e 
should draw the same conclusion from the silence of Irenaeus 
as to any rejection of John’s gospel by Valentinus, and from 
his statement as to the use of it by the school in general. 
Moreover, Tertullian contrasts Valentinus and Marcion in this 
very particular, that whereas the latter rejected the Scriptures, 
the former built up his system —_ perverse interpretation. 
Valentinus, he says, did not adjust the Scriptures to his 
material—his doctrine—but his material to the Scriptures. § 





* “Si scripturas opinioni tuae resistentes non de industria alias reiecisses, 
alias corrupisses, confudisset te in hac specie evangelium Ioannis,” &¢.—De 
Carne ti, iii. 

+ Adv. Haer., iii. 11. 7. 

¢ The passages in Heracleon referred to by. Origen are collected in Grabe’s, 


—.: 
§ “ Valentinus autem pepercit, quoniam non ad materiam scripturas excogi- 
tavit .... auferens proprietates singuloram quoque verborum.”—De Prae- 
script. -Haeret., c. xxviii, 
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Marcion made havoc of the Scriptures; Valentinus autem 
pepercit. And Tertullian says directly, that “ Valentinus ap- 
pears to make use of the whole instrument,” 7.¢. canonical 
= Here the word “appears” does not indicate any 

oubt in Tertullian’s mind upon the point in question. This 
will be evident when we quote his entire sentence: “for if 
Valentinus ap to make use of the entire instrument (7. e. 
our Scriptures), he puts his hand upon the truth with a not 
less artful spirit than Marcion.”* The videtur is either the 
concession of an adversary, Tertullian not being able to charge 
him with an actual rejection of any of the gospels, however 
tempted to bring such a charge by polemical feeling ; or it 
signifies a pretence on the part of Valentinus,—an ostensible 
use, while in fact he explained away their real contents. But 
aside from this evidence, we are furnished with direct proof of 
the fact that Valentinus used and acknowledged the gospel of 
John, through the lately found work of Hippolytus. Hip- 
polytus wrote the “ Refutation of all Heresies” in the earlier 
part of the third century. He devotes considerable space to 
the systems of Valentinus and the Valentinians, which he 
traces to the mathematical speculations of Pythagoras and 
Plato. In the course of his discussion, referring to Valentinus, 
he writes as follows: “All the prophets and the law spoke 
from the demiurg, a foolish god, he says—fools, knowing 
nothing. On this account it is, he (Valentinus) says, that 
the Saviour says, ‘All that come before me are thieves and 
robbers.””+ The passage is obviously taken from John x. 8. 
The pretensions of the Tibingen critics, that the author here 
ascribes to the master what belongs to his pupil, is improbable; 
since Hippolytus, while coupling Valentinus and his followers 
together in cases where their tenets agree, knows how carefully 
to distinguish the different phases of belief in the schools. The 
peculiarities of the Italian Valentinians, Heracleon, and Ptole- 
maeus, of the oriential Valentinians, Axionikus, and Ardesianes, 
and the special opinions of other individuals of the party, are 
definitely characterised. We have in their disposition of this 
case a imen of the method of reasoning adopted by 
Baur and his followers. Hippolytus, we are told, may have 
attributed to Valentinus what belongs only to his pupils. 
Granted, he may have done so. The supposition is possible. 
But what is the evidence that in this instance he did so? We 
are to assume that he is right until he is proved to be wrong. 
We are not arguing about what is possible or impossible ; but 
we are discussing points where probable reasoning alone is 





* “ Neque enim si Valentinus integro instrumento uti videtur, non callidiore 
ingenio quam Marcion manus intulit veritati—De Praescript., c. xxxviii. 
t Hippolytus (Dunker and Schneidewin’s ed.), lib. vi. 85. 
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applicable. So, these critics tell us it is possible that Polycarp 


uoted an anonymous sentence current at the time, which is 
taken up into the first epistle bearing the: name of John. 
It is ible that this or that writer drew his passage from 
some lost apochryphal work. The possibility we t, for in 
these matters demonstration is of course preclud e But the 
suggestion of a mere ibility on the opposite side against a 
presumptive, natural, co maser Ae “a al ag deserves no better 
name than a subterfuge. : 

When we look at the interior structure of the € tary of 
Valentinus, we find that the characteristic terms employed by 
John are wrought into it, some of them being attached as 
names to the aeons which, in a long series of pairs, constitute 
the celestial rraaqien Among these pairs are such as sovoysvi¢ 
and aAgIsa, Aéyog and fw. The artificial and fantastic scheme 
of Valentinus, so in contrast with the simplicity of John, wears 
the character of a copy and caricature of the latter. That it 
has this relation to F ohn, we cannot, to be sure, demonstrate ; 
for it may be contended that both the Gnostic and the author 
of the fourth Gospel took up current terms and conceptions, 
each writer applying them to suit his own purpose. But the 
freshness and apparent originality of John’s use of this lan- 
guage, not to speak of the other proofs in the case, are decid- 
edly against this theory of Baur. When we bring together all 
the items of evidence which bear on the point, we feel war- 
ranted to conclude with confidence that not only Ptolemaeus 
and the other disciples of Valentinus, but also their master, 
alike with his opponents, acknowl the apostolic author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel.* Through Hippolytus we are pro- 
vided with another most important witness in the person of 
Basilides, the other prominent Gnostic leader, who taught at 
Alexandria in the second quarter of the second century. 
Among the proof-texts which Hippolytus states that Basilides 
employed, are John i. 9: “ This was the true light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world;” and John ii 4, 
“ My hour is not yet come.”+ In the in Hippolytus 
containing these quotations ‘ascribed to Basilides, and in the 
closest connection with them, stand his essential principles 
and characteristic expressions ; so that the su ion of a con- 
founding of master and pupils on the part of Hippolytus has 
not the shadow of a support. 

We have to touch upon one other movement in the second 
century, the controversies connected with Montanism. The 
main features of Montanism were the Chiliasm, or expectation 
of the Saviour’s millennial reign and speedy advent, and the 


* See Schneider, 8 35. + Hippol., lib, vii. 22, 27, 
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prophecy or ecstatic inspiration. In the millennial doctrine, 
as well as in the belief in the continued miraculous gifts of 
the Spirit, there is a striking resemblance between the Mon- 
tanists and the followers of Edward Irving. We cannot “ 
how far Montanism professed to found itself on John’s Gospel,. 
because we know not precisely when, in the development of the 
sect, the claim to the presence of the Paraclete, in this form, 
was set up. We allude to Montanism, therefore, to speak of a 
certain party that opposed it. Irenzeus speaks of some who, 
in their opposition to the recent effusions of the divine Spirit 
upon men, do not accept of the 1 of John, “in which the 
Lord promised that he would send the Paraclete, but at the 
same time reject both the gospel and the prophetic Spirit.”* 
Shortly before he had spoken of some who would fain exhibit 
themselves in the character of searchers for truth, possibly 
referring to this same class. Epiphanius describes a class of 
zealous opponents of Montanism, who were probably the same 
mentioned by Irenezus. Epiphanius styles them Alogi, as 
opposing the Logos gospel. ey maintained that the Gospel 
of John did not agree with the other three Gospels, in — 
to various points in the life of Christ, as in the omission of the 
forty days’ temptation, and in the number of passovers he is 
said to have kept.t Their opposition, however, is really an 
ment for the genuineness of John. It shews the general 
acknowledgment of this Gospel at the time when they made 
their opposition, which was not long after the middle of the 
second century. It proves that their opponents, the Mon- 
tanists, and the churc — received it. Moreover, their 
groundless ascription of the Gospel to Cerinthus is a valuable 
testimony from them to its age ; for Cerinthus was a contem- 
porary of John. Baur’s unfounded praise of the critical spirit 
of this insignificant party is strange, considering that they also 
rejected the Apocalypse, which he holds to be the genuine 
work of John. It seems probable that the Alogi were led by 
their strong hostility to the Montanistic enthusiasm to dislike 
the fourth Gospel when Montanism claimed to find a warrant 
for itself in the promise of the Spirit, and on this doctrinal 
— making use also of the apparent historical differences 
ween the fourth Gospel and the other three, they rejected it. 
Precisely what was the nature and reason of their opposition 
to the doctrine of the Logos we know not; but their fee 
on this subject acccords with their rationalistic turn of min 
The circumstances of their opposition, as we see, are 4 strong 





* Treneus, lib. iii: 11, 9. 
For a full explication of the character of the Alogi, as they are described 
and Irensus, see Schneider, s. 38, et seg. 
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indirect argument for the antiquity and genuineness of the 
gospel they rejected.* 


Thus far we have dealt, for the most part, with those iso- 
lated passages of the early writers wherein the existence and 
authoritative standing of i ohn’s Gospel are presupposed. Not 
that all these separate items of evidence are of equal strength. 
Together they constitute an irrefragable argument. And yet 
the main, most convincing argument for the genuineness of this 
Gospel is drawn from the moral impossibility of discrediting, in 
such a case, the tradition of the early church. Let us consider 
for a moment the character of this argument. 

We begin with observing that, on matters of fact in which 
men are interested, and to which, therefore, their attention is 
drawn, and in rd to which there are no causes strongly 
ysperating to blind the judgment, the evidence of tradition is, 
within reasonable limits of time, conclusive. An individual 
may perpetuate his testimony through the instrumentality of 
one who long survives him. The testimony of a generation 
may in like manner be transmitted to, and through, the gene- 
ration that comes after. Next to the testimony of one’s own 
senses, is the testimony of another person whom we know to be 
trustworthy. And where, i of one individual handing 
over his knowledge to a single successor, there is a multitude 
holding this relation to an equal or greater number after them, 
the force of this kind of evidence is proportionably augmented. 
Moreover, the several generations do not pass away, like the 
successive platoons of a marching army, but the young and the 
old, the youth and octogenarian are found together in every 
community ; so that upon any transaction of public importance 
that has occurred during a long period in the past, witnesses 
are always at hand who can either speak from personal know- 





* We are also entitled to cite Celsus as a witness to the fourth gospel. The 
date of Celsus is about the middle of the second a He professed to 
derive his statements concerning the evangelical history the writings of 
the disciples of Christ. The great body of his statements are plainly founded 
on in our canonical — lyin Matthew. But Celsus 
of Christ being called by his disciples the Word. Hi 
flowed from the body of Jesus, a circumstance peculiar He 
also says: “ To the sepulchre of Jesus there came two angels, as is said by 
some, or, as by others, one only.” Matthew and Mark mention one only, Luke 
and John two, A Celsus gives the Christian narrative of the resurrection 


is punishment, 
stance is recorded only in A 
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ledge or from testimony directly given them by individuals 
ab: foanifinr 


whom they were in early life \ ‘ 

Few persons who have not specially attended to the subject 
are aware how long a period is sometimes covered by @ very 
few links of traditional testimony. Lord Campbell, in his 
Lives of the Chancellors, remarks of himself that he had seen 
a person who had seen a spectator of the execution of Uharles 
L, in 1649. A single link separated Lord Campbell from the 
eyewitness of an event occurring upwards of two hundred 

ears before. Suppose this intervening witness to be known 

y Lord Campbell to he a ap mngeys and trustworthy per- 
son, and we have testimony that is fully credible. A neigh- 
bour of our own,* the most honoured among the scientific men 
of the country, recalls the last years of a grandparent who in 
her turn remembered her own grandparent, who was the 
daughter of John Alden of Plymouth, an emigrant in the May- 
flower. In this instance, the memories of three persons “reach 
back more than two hundred years, to the active life of the 
pra Every man of seventy who can unite his memory 
with the memories of the individuals who had attained the 
same age when he was young, can go back through a period of 
more len a hundred years. He can state what was recollected 
fifty years ago concerning events that took place a half century 
before If in reference to a particular fact, we fix the earliest 
age of trustworthy recollection at fifteen, and suppose each of 
those, whose memories are thus united, to give their report at 
the age of eighty, there is covered a period of one hundred and 
thirty years. e can easily think of cases where, from 
the character of both the witnesses, the evidence thus derived 
would be entirely conclusive. 

But traditionary evidence had a special security and a special 
strength in the case of the early Chiistian church, The church, 
as Mayer forcibly observes, had a physical and spiritual con- 
tinuity of life. ere was a close connection of its members 
one with another. “Like a stream of water, such a stream of 
youths, adults, and old men is an unbroken whole.” The 
church was a community—an association. A body of this 
kind, says Mayer, recognises that which is new as new. It is 
Segaeerre from imposition. How would it be ible, he inquires, 
or a new Augsburg Confession to be palmed upon the Lutheran 
churches as a document that had long been generally accepted ? 

In estimating the force of this reasoning, we must take notice 
of the number of the early Christians. We must remember 
that at the close of the first century Christianity was planted 
in all the principal cities of the Roman Empire. It was in the 
great cities and centres of intercourse, as Jerusalem, Antioch 

* Professor Silliman. 
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Ephesus, Corinth, Alexandria, Rome, that Christianity was ear- 
liest established. As early as Nero’s persecution (A.D. 64) the 
Christians who were condemned, constituted, according to 
Tacitus, a “great multitude.” In Asia Minor, in the time of 
Trajan, or at the close of the century, they had become so 
numerous that, according to Pliny, the heathen temples were 
almost deserted. A century later, making due allowance for 
the rhetorical exaggeration of Tertullian, and not depending on 
him alone, we are certain that the number of the Christians 
had vastly multiplied. In every part of the Roman Empire, in 
all places of consideration, and even in rural districts, Christian 
assemblies regularly met for worship. And in all these weekly 
meetings the writings of the apostles were publicly read, as we 
learn from so early a writer as Justin Martyr. 

Now we have to look at the Christian churches in the second 
century, and ask if it was possible for a history of Christ, 
falsely pretending to be from the pen of the apostle John, to 
be brought forward twenty, thirty, or forty years after his death, 
be introduced into all the churches east and west, taking its 
place everywhere in the public services of Sunday? Was 
there no fone to ask where this new Gospel came from, and 
where it had lain concealed? Was there no one of the many 
who had personally known John to expose the gigantic impos- 
ture, or even to raise a note of surprise at the unex 


ap- 
ce of so ee a document of which they had never 
band 0 


before ? w was the populous church at ere 
brought to accept this work on the very spot where John had 
lived and died ? 

The difficulty, nay, the moral impossibility, of supposing that 
this Gospel first saw the light in 160 or 140 or 120, or at any of 
the dates which are assigned by the Tiibingen critics, will be 
rendered apparent, if we candidly look at the subject. We 
have spoken of Irenwus and of his testimony to the undis- 
puted, undoubting reception by all the churches of the fourth 
Gospel. If this gospel frst appeared as late or later than 120, 
how does it happen that he had not learned the fact from the 
aged presbyters whom he had known in Asia Minor? Irenzus, 
before becoming bishop, was the colleague of Pothinus at 
Lyons, who perished as a martyr, having, as the letter of his 
church states, passed his ninetieth year. Here was a man 
whose active life extended back well nigh to the very beginning 
of the century, who was born before John died. Supposing 
John’s gospel to have appeared as late as 120, the earliest date 
admitted by any part of the sceptical school, Pothinus was 
then upwards of thirty years old. Did this man, who loved 
Christianity so well that he submitted to torture and death for 
its sake, never think to mention to Irenzus an event of so 
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— consequence as was this late discovery of a Life of the 
from the pen of his most beloved disciple, and of its re- 
ception by the churches? Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, at 
the time of his controversy with Victor, describes himself as 
being “sixty-five years of age in the Lord,” as having “con- 
ferred with the brethren throughout the world, and studied the 
whole of the sacred Scriptures ;” as being also of a family, 
seven of whose members had held at Ephesus the office of 
bishop or presbyter. According to his statement, his own life 
began as early at least as the year 125, while through his 
family he was directly connected with the contemporaries of 
John. How is it that Polycrates appears to have known no- 
thing about this late ap ce of the wonderful Gospel which 
bore the name of John, but was the work of a great unknown? 
How is it that the family of Polycrates either knew nothing of 
so startling an event, or if they one anything of it, preserved 


an absolute silence? Clement of Alexandria had sat at the 
feet of venerable teachers in different countries, of whom he 
says that they “have lived by the blessing of God to our time, 
to lodge in our minds the seeds of the ancient and apostolic 
doctrine.” From none of these had he derived any information 
of that event, so remarkable, if we suppose it to have occurred 
—the sudden discovery of a history by the apostle John, 


of which the Christian world not before heard. Justin 
says that in the churches there are many men and women of 
sixty and seventy years of age, who have been Christians from 
their youth ; and he is speaking only of the unmarried class.* 

So at every preceding and subsequent moment in the first 
half of the second century, there were many old persons in 
every larger church whose memory went back far into the 
apostolic age. Now if the statements of Irenzus and his con- 
temporaries as to the composition of the fourth Gospel by the 
apostle John was false, and this work in reality saw the light 
not till long after his death, when some forger offered it for 
acceptance, how is it possible that there should be none either 
to investigate its origin when it first appeared, and none after- 
wards to correct the prevalent opinion concerning it ? 

There is no way for the sceptical critic to meet this positive 
argument, founded on the unanimous voice of tradition, and 
this negative argument ab silentio in refutation of his theory, 
unless he can prove that the Christians of the second century 
were go indifferent as to the origin of their scriptures that they 
received whatever might offer itself to their acceptance, pro- 
vided the contents were agreeable to their doctrines and pre- 
possessions. If there were few or none who were either 





* Apol. i. 15, 
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inquisitive or competent to judge of the real claims of a book 
that professed to be an authentic and apostolic history of Christ, 
then an imposture of this magnitude might be successful, 
vided a n were found shrewd and unscrupulous to 
undertake it. But how stands the fact? The portion 
of the early Christians were undoubtedly from the poorer class, 
Even these must have been deeply interested in obtaining 
authentic accounts of that master for whom they were offering 
up life itself. But they had among them trained, inquisitive 
scholars—men educated in the schools of philosophy. Justin 
Martyr and the Greek Apologists are not liable to the charge 
of illiteracy. It was a time when Christianity had to answer 
for itself, as well in treatises addressed to the public magistrate 
as before the civil tribunals. It is, moreover, a noteworthy 
fact that the writers bring to the Scriptures the test of historical 
inquiry. They do not a what book is doctrinally acceptable, 
but what book bears the stamp of an apostolic approval. 
Clement may bring forward a statement from an Peps 48 7 
gospel of the Egyptians, but he is careful to warn the reader 
that it is not contained in the four Gospels which “have been 
handed down to us.” Irensus and Tertullian insist only 
upon the historical evidence that the canonical Scriptures are 
apostolic. Nothing but authentic tradition is of any weight 
with them on the question. All the knowledge we have 
relative to the formation of the New Testament canon goes 
to disprove the imputation of carelessness or incompetency 
- brought against the Christians of the second century. There 
is proof that the four Gospels of our canon were distinguished, 
as having pre-eminent authority, from all other evangelical 
histories in the early part of the second century. All other 
narratives of the life of Christ, including those of the man 
writers of whont Luke speaks in the introduction to his gop 
as well as those of subsequent authors, were discarded, and, if 
used at all, were explicitly treated as not endued with authority, 
Four, and only the four, in the time of Irenseus and Tertullian, 
were regarded as —er and canonical. Lechler* mentions 
an example from Eusebius illustrating the feeling of church 
teachers at that time. Serapion, who was bishop of Antioch 
about 190, found in circulation at Rhosse (Orossus) a town of 
Cilicia, an apocryphal called the Gospel of Peter. He 
says in regard to it, “ We, brethren, receive Peter and the 
ite apostles as Christ himself. But those writings which 


falsely go under their name, as we are well acquainted with 
them, we reject, and know also that we have not received such 
handed down to us.” This is one expression; but it falls in 





* Studien u. Krit. 1856. 4. s. 871. 
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with the whole current of the evidence in relation to the temper 
of Irenzus and his contemporaries. 


Having thus surveyed the external proofs of the genuine- 
ness of John, we pass to consider the 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


1. The fourth Gospel claims to be the work of the apostle 
John; and the manner of this claim is a testimony to its truth. 
The author explicitly declares himself an eye-witness of the 
transactions cscesdel by him (i. 14, compared with 1 John i. 
4, 14; John xix. 35 ; compare also xxi. 24). In the course of 
his narrative, one of the disciples, instead of being referred to 
by name, is characterized as that “disciple whom Jesus loved” 
(xiii. 23; xviii. 15; xix. 26; xx. 2, seq; xxi. 7). In the ap- 

mdix to the Gospel (xxi. 24; compare v. 20) this disciple is 

eclared to be its author. And we cannot well explain this 
circumlocution, except on the supposition that the author 
resorts to it in order to avoid the mention of his own name. 
Now, who of the disciples most intimate with Jesus is referred 
to under this description? Not Peter; for Peter is not only 
repeatedly spoken of by his own name, but is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the disciple in question (xiii. 24; xx. 2, seq. ; 
xxi. 7, 20, seg.). Not James; for besides the proof derived 
from the universal supposition of the ancient church, that 
James was not the person denoted, we know that he was put 
to death early in the apostolic age, while we learn from John 
xxi. 23, which is otherwise confirmed, that the disciple in 
uestion must have reached an advanced age. If it be granted 
at the author, whoever he may have been, was one of the 
original disciples, James is excluded, because the Gospel was 
evidently written later than his death, and out of Palestine. 
But if the disciple whom Jesus loved is not Peter or James, who 
can it be but John? That the author would represent himself 
to be John, is also a by his omitting to attach 
to the name of John (the Baptist) the usual appellation 6 Bawrie- 
ris, especially when we observe that he is A wa careful, 
as in the case of Peter and of Judas, to designate precisely 
the person meant. Supposing the writer to be himself John 
the Evangelist, and moreover, to have stood, as a disciple, in 
an intimate relation with the Baptist, we have a double 
reason for his omitting in the case of the latter this usual 
title. The connection of the beloved disciple with Peter 
(xx. 2, seg. ; xxi. 7; and also xviii, 15, seg., where the dArzg 
~uabnris is none other than the beloved disciple) is another 
argument tending to shew that John is meant; since we 
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find afterwards, in the Acts, that John and Peter are closely 


associated. 

Indeed, it is held by Baur that the design is to lead the 
reader to the inference that John is the author. Now, if we 
ra 9m that this inference is the simple fact, we have in the 
modest a of his name by John the manifestation of a 
certain delicacy of feeling, which is consonant with the spirit 
of the work. It would be connected with its real author by 
those to whom he gave it, without any proclamation on his 
= of his relation to it ; as in truth it was ascribed to John 

m the outset. On the contrary, supposing the Gospel not 
to be genuine, we are obliged to attribute to the author a re- 
finement in fraud, an out y of skill in deception, wholly in- 
consistent with the simplicity and pure tone of this l, 
and not likely to exist ina literary forger. Judging from other 
known specimens of apocryphal literature, and from the intrin- 
sic probabilities in the case, we should expect of such a fraudu- 
lent writer, that he would boldly and openly assume the 
name and apostolic authority of John, instead of leaving the 
authorship to be ascertained in the manner we have indicated 
by a careful inspection and combination of passages. The in- 
direct, modest way, then, in which the author discovers himself, 
carries with it the unmistakeable character of truth. 

2. The truth of this claim of the fourth Gospel to have John 
for its author, is confirmed by the graphic character of the 
narrative, the many touches c ristic of an eye-witness, 
and by other indications of an immediate knowledge, on the 
part of the writer, of the things he relates. 

In respect to these points, which mark the narrative as the 
product of an eyewitness and of one directly cognizant of the 
facts, none of the other Gospels can be com with the 
fourth. We have not in mind here the general plan and out- 
line of the history, which will be considered under another 
head, verter a a bes which the various incidents are 

resen this pervading peculiarity of the fourth Gospel 
ae readers will be sondied by a few examples. As one 
instance, we may refer to John ii. 35, seg., where an account is 
given of the calling of the disciples: “again the next day 
after ”—the day is thus definitely sven So stood and two 
of his disciples; and looking upon Jesus as he walked,”—here 
we have the position of both John and Jesus,—“he saith, 
‘Behold the Lamb of God!’ And the two disciples heard him 
, and they followed Jesus. Then Jesus turned and saw 

them following, and saith,” &c. In reply to their question, 
“«Where dwellest thou? He saith unto them ‘Come and 
see. They came and saw where he dwelt, and abode with 
him that day, for it was about the tenth hour.” Supposing 
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the writer to have been one of these two ty speaking of 
an event that would be indelibly stamped upon his memory, this 
minuteness of description would be natural. If we have not an 
eye-witness, we have a subtle and painstaking deceiver. For 
another example of vivid recollection we may refer to John 
xiii. 21 seq., in the description of the last supper. We are told 
that Jesus was troubled in spirit, “and said, ‘ Verily, verily I 
say unto you that one of you shall betray me,’ Then the di 
ciples looked one on another, doubting of whom he spake.” 
There is first an interval of silence, and looks of inquiry and 
fear cast from one to another; but who would venture to ask 
the question which of their number was to be faithless? 
“ Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of the disciples 
whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him” 
—he signified his wish by a motion of the hand—*“ that he 
should ask who it should be of whom he spake. He then lying 
on Jesus’ breast, saith unto him, ‘Lord, who is it?’” Jesus 
replies that he will point out the individual by handing him 
the sop. This silent act, understood by John, was followed by 
the remark of Jesus to Judas: “That thou doest, do quickly. 
Now no man at the table knew for what intent he thus 
unto him.” Some of them, we are told, thought that Judas 
was directed to buy those things that they “ had need of against 
the feast, or to give something to the poor.” Who can avoid 
feeling that the writer is here presenting a scene that was pic- 
tured on his memory? How unnat as well as painful is 
the supposition of a carefully contrived fiction! Another 
instance of particular recollection is found in John xviii. 15, 
seq., where, in connection with the account of the bringing of 
Christ before Caiaphas, we read: “ And Simon Peter followed 
Jesus, and so did another disciple; that disciple was known 
unto the high priest, and went in with the Jews into the 

of the high priest. But Peter stood at the door without.” 
Peter had no such means of admission. “Then went out that 
other disciple which was known unto the high priest, and spake 
unto her that kept the door, and brought in Peter.” There the 
inquiry of this door-keeper drew from Peter. his first denial of 
a connection with Christ; and we read further: “ The servants 
and officers stood there, who had made a fire of coals; for it 
was cold: and they warmed themselves, and Peter with 
them and warmed himself.” The circumstance of there being 
a fire is mentioned by Luke, but in the manner of stating it in 
John, as well as in the preceding circumstances that are pecu- 
liar to him, we find the clearest signs of a personal recollection. 
The record of the inward conflict and vacillation of Pilate as 
displayed in his conduct (chap. xix.), is characterised by the same 
features, which shew it to be a vivid recollection of circum- 
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stances witnessed by the writer. So there is much in the nar- 
rative of the crucifixion having the same iarity. Thus 
we read (vers. 26, 27): “When Jesus therefore saw his mother 
and the disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith unto his 
mother, ‘Woman, behold thy son.’ Then saith he to the dis- 
ciple, ‘ Behold thy mother.’ And from that hour that disciple 
took her to his own home.” And again we read (ver. 34, 35): 
“One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forth- 
with came thereout blood and water. And he that saw it 
bare record, and his record is true ; and he knoweth that he 
saith true that ye might believe.” Is this too a fiction, which 
the author sought to commend to credence by a solemn assev- 
eration, or is it a simple, faithful reminiscence ? 

What a life-like description, and how true to the conceptions 
elsewhere gained of the ——— characters, is the account of 
the running of Peter and John to the empty sepulchre. They 
“ran both together ;” but the other disciple, outrunning Peter 
and arriving first at the sepulchre, pauses, and, ing down 
to look in, sees “ the linen clothes lying ;” yet struck, perhaps, 
with a feeling of awe, enters not. “Then cometh Simon Peter 
following him ;” but not sharing in the hesitation of his com- 
panion, with characteristic impetuosity, at once goes in, “ and 
seeth the linen clothes lie, and the napkin that was about his 
head not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped ther in 
a place by itself. Then,” encouraged by the example of his 
more forward associate, “went in also that other disciple, 
which.came first to the sepulchre, and he saw and believed” 
(xx. 3-9). The same freshness and naturalness which belong 
to the record of outward events are found in the portrayal of 
mental experiences. We mention, as an example, the notice 
of the refusal of Thomas to believe without seeing, and of the 
reaction of his mind on being shewn the print of the nails 
(John xx. 24-30); and the refusal of Peter to have his feet 
washed by the master, followed by the request, “ Not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head” (John xiii 9). The 
ninth chapter, which describes the healing of a man who had 
been blind from his birth, and the eleventh chapter, containing 
the narrative of the raising of Lazarus, in their naturalness, 
vividness, and fulness of detail, cannot fail to impress the 
candid reader with the conviction that the writer was per- 
sonally cognisant of the circumstances he relates. In how 
simple, unartificial a strain does the narrative, in each case, 

roceed! And in how life-like a way are the circumstances 
inked together! Observe, in the first narrative, the exclama- 
tion of the neighbours on seeing the man’s sight restored : “ Is 
not this he that sat and begged?” the different voices: “some 
said, ‘This is he ;’ others said, ‘It is like him ;’ but he said, ‘I 
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am he ;’” the evident perplexity of the Pharisees ; the parents’ 
way of prudently evading a direct answer to their interro- 
gatories by referring them to the man himself: “he is of age, 
ask him ;” the naif energy with which he confronted the 
Pharisees’ queries. In reading this passage of the fourth 
Gospel, it is difficult to resist the impression that the writer is 
stating, in a perfectly artless manner, circumstances that fell 
within his own immediate knowledge. Not less strongly is 
this impression made of the writer’s immediate knowledge, as 
well as fidelity, in reading the eleventh chapter. Notice, for 
example, this passage in the conversation of Jesus with his 
disciples before he started for Bethany : “ After that he saith 
unto them, ‘ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go that I may 
awake him out of sleep.’ Then said his disciples, ‘ Lord, if he 
sleep, he shall do well.” Howbeit Jesus e of his death ; 
but they thought that he had spoken of taking of rest in sleep. 
Then said Jesus unto them plainly, ‘Lazarus is dead.’” This 
conversation was surely remembered. What motive would 
lead one to invent such a conversation? Observe, also, the 

phic minuteness of the following statements (ver. 28, 2g.) : 
Martha, who had gone out to meet Jesus, when she had spoken 
with him, “ went her way and called Mary her sister secretly, 
saying, ‘The Master is come and calleth for thee.’ As soon as 
she heard that, she arose quickly and came unto him. Now 
Jesus was not yet come into the town, but was in that place 
where Martha met him. The Jews then which were with her 
in the house, when they saw Mary that she rose up hastily and 
went out, followed her, saying, ‘she goeth unto the grave to 
weep there.” We must’ suppose here either an accurate 
knowledge on the part of the writer, or an elaborate and 
gratuitous skill in contriving falsehood. Who can follow this 
narrative through, and note the expressions of deep-felt human 
feeling,—including the reference, in a single word, to the tears 
of Jesus,—and not be struck with the obvious truthfulness of 
the writer? Or are there no marks by which. sincerity and 
truth can be distinguished from fraud ? 

It were easy to multiply illustrations of that quality of the 
fourth Gospel upon which we are remarking. Indeed, there is 
no chapter, and hardly ten consecutive verses, where this imme- 
diate acquaintance of the writer with the facts he narrates does 


not appear. When he refers to the testimony of John the 
Baptist, the language is : “ This is the record of John ;” “ John 
bare record” (John i. 19, 31). He gives the name of the ser- 
vant whose ear was cut off by Peter: “the servant’s name was 
Malchus” (John xviii. 10). The place of events is defined 
ae ically 5 é. g “ The day following Jesus would go forth 


into (i. 43): “The third day there was a marriage in 
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Cana” (ii. 1) ; both these dates referring back to the call of 
Andrew and of the other disciple whose name is suppressed ; 
“and they continued there [in Capernaum] not many days” 
(ii. 12); he “sat thus on the well, and it was about the sixth 
hour” (iv. 6); “after two days he departed thence [from 
Sichem], and went into Galilee.” There is evidence that the 


author was acquainted with portions of the evangelical history 
which he does not record. Thus we read (iii. 24): “for John 
was not yet cast into prison”; but no account of his being 
imprisoned is afterwards given. An acquaintance with this 
fact is presupposed in the reader, as well as indicated in the 
writer. 


We have no need to pursue the topic further. We find 
everywhere in this Gospel the air and manner of an eye-witness 
and participant in the scenes recorded.* 

3. The general structure and contents of the fourth Gospel, 
considered as a biography of Christ, are a convincing argument 
for its historical truth and genuineness. We come now to the 
decisive point in the conflict between the advocates and the 
opponents of the genuineness of this Gospel. It is contended 
by the latter that the representation which is found in the 
fourth Gospel, both of the course of events.in the life of Christ 
and of the character of his teachings, is not only “ divergent 
from that of the other Gospels, but absolutely incompatible 
with it ;” and that since these Gospels in this respect are right, 
the fourth cannot be the work of an apostle. 

The difference between the fourth Gospel and the other 
three, in the particulars referred to, is in truth fery palpable 
and very a, The impression made by the first three, 
or synoptical Gospels, regarded by themselves, is that Jesus 
after his baptism and temptation, repaired to Galilee, and re- 
mained there until shortly before his death, when he went u 
to Jerusalem to the passover. They record his teachings | 
miracles in Galilee and on this journey to Jerusalem, but say 
nothing of any intermediate visits to that city, and nothing of 
any prior labours there. From the synoptical Gospels alone, 
the impression would be gathered that the period of his ministry 
was only a year. On the other hand, John distinctly mentions 
not less than two journeys of Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem 





* Among the illustrations of the present topic referred to by De Wette 
(Einl. in das. N. T. § 104), and which we have not y noticed, 
are John v. 10, seg. (the circumstances that followed the cure wrought at the 
lag Bethesda ; the questions put to the man who had been healed, by the 

ews ; 


his not kno empl): vi, so (the cet journey of Ohya to 
meeting with Jesus in the temple) ; 1, seg. (the secret to 
the oa beg Sonate tigetbeoy vpbiatads with Me eabelion ves) ; 
xii. The whole of chapter iv. (the interview of Christ with the woman of 
Samaria), is a striking example of vivid, detailed narration. 
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previous to the last (ii. 13; v. 1), and seems to justify the con- 
clusion that in each of these visits he remained a considerable 
time either in the city or in its neighbourhood. The duration 
of his ministry, according to the fourth Gospel, cannot be less 
than two years and a half, and may possibly exceed three years. . 
Not less remarkable is the difference in the style of the Saviour’s 
teaching in this Gospel, compared with the representations 
found in the other three. In the synoptical gospels, Christ 
utters either brief, sententious apophthe or parable; while 
in the fourth Gospel we have extended dialogues and long dis- 
courses in quite a different vein. Other minor points of Siffer- 
ence might be mentioned, but these which we have named are 
of chief importance. 

Before we proceed to consider in detail the bearing of these 
peculiarities of John _— the main question before us, we offer 
one preliminary remark. The more serious the difference be- 
tween the contents of the synoptical gospels and of John, the 
greater is the difficulty to be met by the opponents of the 
genuineness of the latter. For how coulda 1 which so 
runs athwart the accepted views of the life and teaching of 
Christ, be brought forward and gain credence unless it were 
known to have the sanction of an apostle? The later the date 
assigned to the gospel, the greater is the difficulty. What 
motive for a forger, fabricating his work long after the apos- 
tolic age, to depart from the traditional and certified concep- 
tion of Christ’s life and teaching? And supposing him to have 
a motive to do this, how could he succeed? These are ques- 
tions to which the opponents of the genuineness of the Gospel 
find it impossible to give any satisfactory answer. Even if 
they were to shew that the contrast between John and the 
synoptical histories amounts to an ree oN they only 
increase thereby the difficulty of solving the problem we have 
suggested. What inducement had a writer of the second cen- 
tury to deviate, without necessity, and to so extraordinary an 
extent, from the long prevalent and authorized view of the 
Saviour’s life? And how was the church persuaded to accept 
this new version of his career? . Such is the hard problem pre- 
sented to the sceptical critic. On the contrary, if it can be 
made to appear, on a careful investigation, that in these v 

rticulars which are made the ground of objection, the fou 
Gospel earner | presents historical truth ; that inciden- 
tally it supplements the other three just where they need ex- 
planation ; and especially that this gospel alone presents a 
consecutive and connected view of the life of Christ, we have 
gone far towards establishing its apostolic authorship. We 

ave not only obviated the principal objection, we have also 
furnished a positive and convincing argument on the other 
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side. Its historical peculiarities, so far from being a fatal objec- 
tion against, will be seen to be a conclusive argument for, its 
uineness, Only an apostle could have thrown this flood of 
ight upon the course of events in the life of Christ. Only an 
apostle could have brought to the support of his narrative an 
authority sufficient to obtain for it credence. We shall be 
obliged to notice with brevity the various considerations con- 
nected with the present topic. 

1. The journeys of Christ to Jerusalem, and his ministry 
there. For reasons which we cannot with certainty determine, 
the synoptical gospels confine themselves to the Galilean 
ministry. The question is, Have we ground for concluding, 
independently of John, that Jesus had repeatedly visited that 
city, and laboured there? The synoptical gospels say nothing 
inconsistent with his having done so; they are simply silent 
upon the subject. It would certainly be more natural to sup- 
pose that Jesus, who claimed to be the Messiah, even if his 
ministry had continued but a year, would, during this time, 
have gone up to Jerusalem, both as an act of compliance with 
the law, and as a means of gaining access to such a multitude 
as the festivals brought together. It is not easy to account 
for the fanatical hatred of the Pharisees in Jerusalem towards 
him, if we suppose that he had never crossed their path, save in 
casual encounters with them away from Jerusalem in Galilee. 

Various facts mentioned in the one gospels seem to 
— such previous labours on his part in the capital. 

us Joseph of Arimathea, a member of the Sanhedrim, is said, 
in the synoptical Gospels, to be a disciple of Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 
57, seq.; Luke xxiii. 50, seg.; Mark xv. 42, seq.) ; but Joseph 
was a resident of Jerusalem, having, as we are told, a tomb 
there. There, it is probable, he became acquainted with Christ. 
Again. we learn from Luke (x. 38, seg.) that Jesus stood in 
such intimate relations with the family of Martha and M 
as imply a previous stay in that neighbourhood prior to this 
last visit. Bat we are happily furnished with a conclusive 

f of the Saviour’s repeated visits to Jerusalem, in the 
entation he uttered over the city, as recorded by both 
Matthew and Luke (Luke xiii. 34, seg.; Matt. xxiii. 37, seg.) : 
"IegovenAdm, ‘Iegovenrhwe, woodxig AbiAnow txsowdtou rd rinva cov. . « « 
xal obx Hésdjoars x. ¢. d., “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I,” &c. ’ , 
Baur would make it out that the whole Jewish people are 
ised under the term “Jerusalem,” as the centre and 
home of the nation. This interpretation seems improbable, 
when we remember that, when the Saviour uttered these words, 
he was gazing upon the city. It is demonstrated to be false 
by the context in Luke. iately before, in the preced- 
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ing verse, the Saviour said: “ For it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem.” 

This passage proves, therefore, that Jesus had again and 

in preached at Jerusalem, and laboured to convert its inha- 
bitants. The fourth gospel is incidentally but convincingly 
sustained in attributing a prolon ministry to Christ, and 
repeated labours at Jerusalem, by the synoptical gospels them- 
selves, But suppose a writer in the second century to have 
set himself to the work of composing a fictitious gospel for the 
urpose of indirectly inculcating a dogmatic system of his own, 
est certain that he would have adhered to the traditional 
view of the course of the Saviour’s ministry! By giving ita © 
longer duration, and introducing visits to Jerusalem and 
labours there, not mentioned by the received gospels, he would 
only invite suspicion, and expose himself to detection. No 
advantage could be conceived to follow such a wide departure 
from the prevalent conception, which would not be immeasur- 
ably outweighed by the certain disadvantages and perils 
attending it. It must have been, then, from a regard to his- 
torical truth, and from a knowledge of the facts, that the 
author of the fourth Gospel has so constructed his_ history. 
And this author, whoever he was, had an authority with Chris- 
tians so great as to enable him to vary thus widely, without 
the imputation of error, from the prevalent tradition. 

The more the general plan of the fourth gospel is examined, 
the more is it seen to rest upon the solid foundation of histo- 
rical verity. The progress of events in the life of Jesus, from 
the beginning onward to the final result, is clearly understood 
from this gospel. We see how it came to pass that though 
“he came to his own, his own received him not.” The vacil- 
lation of the people, now turning in his favour, and now, as he 
disappointed their expectations, turning against him, togéther 
with the origin and growth of the implacable hostility of the 
Jewish leaders, are made entirely comprehensible. 

And the fourth Gospel alone gives an adequate explanation 
of the way in which the catastrophe was brought on. We see 
how the consequences of the raising of Lazarus obliged the 
Pharisees to proceed at once to the most decisive measures 
against Jesus. It was this event, and the effect of it upon the 
minds of the people, that precipitated the result. In regard to 
this closing portion of Christ's life, we have in John the clue to 
the solution of what is left, in part, unsolved in the other Gospels. 
A narrative is commended to credence by being thus consistent 
and intelligible. Thesame distinction, the same verisimilitude, 
pp gts the pets | wing waco resurrection, a section 
of the history in whi e synoptical gospels are especially 
fragmentary. In John we have a view, as clear and coherent 
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as it is artless and natural, of the transactions that followed 
his reappearance from the tomb. 

2. In considering the credibility of the fourth , as this 
question is affected by a comparison of its matter with the con- 
tents of the other three, we have to notice the difficulty and 
apparent discrepancy upon the date of the crucifixion, and also 
the paschal controversies of the second century, in their bearing 
upon this point of chronology. 

It is well known to every student of the Gospels that there 
is difficulty in — the —— of the first three re- 
specting the date of the supper, and consequent} 
in the date of the death of ont, with des thubeceabeat ohn. 
All the evangelists agree as to the day of the week, that the 
supper was on Thursday evening, and the crucifixion on the 
next or Friday morning. The synoptical ls, however, 
appear to place the last supper in the ——e when the Jews 
ate the passover meal, i.e. on the evening of the 14th Nisan, 


or, according to the Jewish reckoning, the beginning of the 
15th Nisan. The fourth Gospel, on the other hand, appears 
to place the last meal of Jesus with the disciples on the even- 
ing before the passover supper of the Jews, i.e. on the 13th, 
or, according to the Jewish reckoning, the 14th Nisan, and the 
crucifixion on the morning immediately before, instead of after, 


this Jewish festival. 

The Tiibingen critics regard the two representations as really 
inconsistent and irreconcilable; and on this ground, as they 
hold that the fourth Gospel is incorrect, they maintain that it 
could not have proceeded from John. If the two representa- 
tions can be fairly harmonised with each other, of course their 

ment vanishes with the foundation on which it is built. 
Without pronouncing judgment on the various modes which 
have been proposed by Dr Robinson and other harmonists for 
reconciling the two accounts, let us consider the effect, as 
regards the credibility and genuineness of the fourth Gospel, 
of admitting that the discrepancy is real and ieminsbeehsie 
The diversity of the principles of criticism which are ado 
by the major part of the able defenders of supernatural Chris- 
tianity and evangelical doctrine in Germany, from those in 
vogue among us, is remarkably exemplified by their treatment 
of the icular question before us. Not only do Neander, 
Bleek, Meyer, and others hardly less distinguished, coincide 
with their adversaries in admitting that the discrepancy is irre- 
moveable ; but Bleek builds upon it an earnest ent for the 
credibility and apostolic authorship of John.* He insists, with 





* It should be stated that these critics do not consider the first in 
its present form, to emanate from the apostle Matthew. See Neander’s 
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much force, upon the ee that a writer in the second 
century, who wished to be considered an a e, would con- 
tradict the three Gospels and the accepted tradition of the 
church on such a = as the date of the last supper and of 
the crucifixion. o but an apostle, or one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the facts, would think of making himself respon- 
sible for such a deviation? Who but an apostle could hope to 
be believed? Ina word, how extremely unnatural that a 
forger should think of assigning another date to these leading 
facts in the evangelical oo" Bleek also. endeavours to 
shew that the supposition that the crucifixion took place on the 
morning before the passover lamb was eaten, is corroborated 
by incidental statements in the synoptical gospels themselves, 
as well as by all the probabilities in the case, so that the accu- 
racy of the fourth Gospel, in this particular, is established, and 
thus a strong argument is furnished for its general credibility. 

The opponents of the genuineness of 5 ohn attempted to 
draw a support for their cause from the hal controversies 
of the second century. These arose from a difference in 
practice in regard to a certain festival celebrated about the 
time of the Jewish passover. There was discussion on this 
difference in which the churches of Asia Minor were o 
by the Church of Rome, on the occasion of Polycarp’s visit to 
Anicetus of Rome, about the year 160; then ten years later, 
in which Claudius Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, and Melito 
of Sardes took ; and especially at the end of the second 
century, when Victor, bishop of Rome, proposed to break off 
fellowship with the Asia Minor bishops on account of their 
refusal to abandon their ancient custom. In these controver- 
sies, and in the defence of their practice, the Asia Minor 
bishops were in the habit of appealing to the authority of the 
apostle John, who had lived in the midst of them. 

Everything turns upon ascertaining the real point of differ- 
ence and the real character of the Asia Minor observance. So 
much is certain, that this observance, whatever may have been’ 
its origin or significance, occurred on the evening of the 14th, 
or, in the Jewish reckoning, beginning of the 15th Nisan. 
Baur holds that it was established as a commemoration of the 
last supper, the passover meal of Jesus with his disciples ; and 
hence infers that John, whose authority supported the Asia 
Minor observance, could not have written the account of the 
last supper in our fourth Gospel. 





Jesu, 8.10. Bleck’s Einl., s. 88, seg. The first is held to stand in sub- 
stantially the same relation to the apostles as the other two; and the histori- 
cal position of all three is indicated in Luke i. oS So: Cine aes ee 
which were delivered to their writers by eye-witnesses. It is not the eye- 
witnesses themselves, but those to whom they spoke, 
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But Baur’s argument is on a foundation of sand. It is clear 
from the earliest discussions on the subject, that the difference 
did not consist in a diverse mode of observing the same 
festival ; but that in Asia Minor there was a festival which 
did not exist at Rome. This commemoration was on the 14th 
Nisan, on whatever day of the week it might fall; whence the 
adherents of the Asia Minor custom were quartodecimani, 
while Occidental Christians observed Friday and Sunday of 
each week as the days, respectively of the Lord’s death and 
resurrection. A day was obse by the Asia Minor Chris- 
tians which was not observed at Rome. Nor is there any pro- 
bability that the Asia Minor festival was established as a 
commemoration of the last supper. 

There are two views as to the origin of their festival. It was 
the final view of Neander, and is the opinion of Meyer and 
Schneider, that it commemorated the death of Christ—the 
sacrifice of the true paschal lamb, of which: the Mosaic paschal 
lamb was the type (1 Cor. v. 7; John xix. 36). If this be the 
fact, the festival accords with the supposed chronology of John’s 
Gospel. The fragment of Apollinaris has been supposed to 
connect the Asia Minor festival with the last supper, and to 
defend the correctness of the day of its observance by an a 
to Matthew. But Schneider forcibly argues that Apollinaris 
is reporting, not his own view, which was that of the quarto- 
decimani, but the view of a smaller party of Judaizers, from 
which he dissents ; so that Apollinaris (as also the fragment of 
Hippolytus) is really a witness to the agreement of the quarto- 
decimani with the chronology of the fourth Gos The other 
hypothesis concerning tee Sigs of the Asia Minor festival, is 
that of Bleek, De Wette, and others, who consider this festival 
to have been originally the Jewish passover, which the Jewish 
converts at Ephesus and elsewhere had continued to observe, 
and with which in their minds Christian ideas and associations 
were more and more connected. In particular, there was 
naturally associated with it the recollection of the last supper 
of Jesus with the disciples. There was no such reference 
originall connected with the festival, nor did this association 
of it with the last supper grow up until long after the death of 
John. This —_ id not interfere with a commemoration 
which he found established in Ephesus and other places in that 
region. Bleek shews that the Gesiey of an original reference 
of the Asia Minor festival to the last supper would imply an 
earlier origin of the yearly Christian festivals than we have an 
reason to think belonged to them. It is not inconsistent wii 
Bleek’s general view, to adopt Schneider's interpretation of 
Apollinaris, in which case even this writer affords no proof of 
an association by the quartodecimani of their festival with the 
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Saviour’s last supper. This hypothesis relative to the character 
of their commemoration, that it was at the outset simply the 
Jewish passover, which in Rome and in other churches where 
the Gentiles were more predominant, was not kept up, emo 
to us to be best supported. In any case, the charge that a 
contradiction exists between the early Asia Minor tradition 
concerning John’s testimony and the chronology of the fourth 
Gospel is without foundation. 

4. The discourses of Christ in the fourth Gospel. These 
have been used as an argument against the apostolic origin of 
this Gospel : an ment founded on their inherent character; 
their relation, both as to form and matter, to the teaching of 
Christ recorded by the synoptical evangelists ; the portraiture 
of Christ which they convey; their fitness to the circumstances 
under which they are pe to have been spoken ; their uni- 
formity, both with each other and with the expressions of other 


characters in the Gospel, as well as with those of the author 
himself. * 

Under this head we shall chiefly follow Bleek, regretting, 
however, that we are under the necessity of abridging his ex- 
cellent suggestions. , 

That the discourses of Christ in John stand in contrast, in 
important —— with his teaching in the other Gospels, is 


not denied. e first question is, whether the contrast is so 
great that both styles of teaching could not belong to the same 
person. Here Bleek pertinently refers to the case of Socrates, 
and to the opinion that is coming to prevail, that the repre- 
sentation in Plato has much more of truth than was formerly 
supposed ; an opinion held by such men as Schleiermacher, 
Brandis, and Ritter, and commended by the apparent necessity 
of supposing a more speculative element in the teaching of 
Socrates than Xenophon exhibits, if we would account for the 
schools of speculative philosophy that took their rise from him. 
He must have had another side than that which we discern in 
Xenophon’s record. How much easier is this to be supposed 
in the case of him who was to act effectually upon every 
variety of mind and character! How natural and inevitable 
that each of his disciples should apprehend Christ from his 
own point of view, according to the measure of his own in- 
dividuality ; so that for the understanding of Christ in his ful- 
ness, we have to combine these various, but not incongruous, 
representations of him ! 

But, as in a former instance, we find in the synoptical writers 
proof that the fourth Gospel in the character of the discourses 
attributed to Christ, does not depart from historical truths, As 


* Bleek, s. 194. 
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to their form, we are told, especially in Matt. xiii. 10, wr that 
the Saviour, at least in discoursing to the disciples, did not 
confine himself to the gnomes and parables; that he spake 
thus to the people on account of the dulness of their under- 
standing, while to the disciples it was “given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.” The statements (Matt. 
xili. 34; Mark iv. 34) that he never spake to the people save 
in parables, are of course of a general character, and fairly in- 
terpreted, are not inconsistent with his addressing the people 
at times in accordance with the reports of John. Occasionally 
in the synoptical Gospels, moreover, we meet with expressions 
of Jesus in striking consonance with his style in the Johannean 
discourses, and thus giving us a glimpse of another matter of 
teaching which the synoptical writers sparingly report. The 
most remarkable example is Matt. xi. 25, seg. (compare Luke 
xi. 21, seq.); the ejaculation of Jesus, ing, “I thank 
thee, O Father, Lond of heaven and earth, use thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” How perfectly in harmony with the style of Jesus 
in the latter part of John ! 

As to the contents of the fourth l, it is freely granted 
that the higher nature of Christ, and the relation of the Son 
to the Father, are here a much more predominant theme. 
Essentially the same conception of Christ, however, is found in 
the first three Gospels. In them he is the Son of God, ina 
higher than any oficial sense: he is the judge of the world. 
And in several passages, we find him claiming the lofty attri- 
butes given him in John, and in the same style. Thus in Matt. 
xi, 27, he says, “ All things are delivered to me of my Father; 
and no man knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither knoweth 
any man the Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son 

ul reveal him.” This mutual knowledge, exclusive, super- 
human, and perfect, on the part of the Son and the Father, is 
affirmed here in the peculiar manner of the fourth Gospel. In 
Matt. xxii. 41, seg. (compare Mark. xii. 35, seg.; Luke xx. 41, 
24) we have olen su ion of the fact of his pre-existence. 

he objection that the discourses of Christ in John have 
a close resemblance to the style of the evangelist himself and 
to that of his first epistle, is obviated when we remember that, 
as a result of his peculiar relation to Christ, the Saviour’s mode 
of expression would naturally be taken up; that we are under 
no necessity of supposing that he aimed to give a verbally 
accurate report of the master’s teaching; and that some free- 
dom as to style is unavoidable in abbreviating and selecting 
the portions of his discourse for which there was a place in so 
brief a work. All this, as well as that thorough inward diges- 
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tion and assimilation, on the part of the evangelist, of the 
Saviour’s discourses, which were consequent on the length of 
time that had elapsed since they were heard, will account for 
the peculiarity in question, without impairing in the slightest 
d the historical truth and substantial accuracy of the 
Johannean reports. 

The falsehood of the assertion that these discourses are ficti- 
tious and put into the mouth of Jesus by the writer, after the 
manner of the ancient Greek and Roman historians, is evinced 
in particular by certain briefer expressions which are inter- 
8 in them, and which admit of no explanation except on 
the supposition that the reports are faithful. A signal example 
is John xiv. 31, where, in the midst of a long discourse to the 
disciples, occur the words, “ Arise, let us go hence!”* They 
are not followed by any intimation that the company actually 
arose and left the place where they were. On the contrary, 
the discourse goes on, in the words, “I am the true vine,” &c. 
But if we suppose what follows to have been spoken by the 
way ; or, which is perhaps more natural, if we suppose that 
having spoken the words first quoted which summoned the 
disciples to quit the place where they were, the Saviour’s 
interest in his theme and love for them led him to go on still 
longer, while, it may be, they all remained standing, then these 
words have a proper place and meaning. The circumstance 
would imprint itself on the recollection of Jobn, and it affords 
an impressive proof of his fidelity in reporting his master’s dis- 
courses. But no reason can be given why a forger should have 
introduced this fragmentary, unexplained phrase. Had he 
chosen to interrupt the discourse by such a phrase, he would 
infallibly have added some other statement, such as, Then they 
arose and went. This little phrase, to a candid reader, is a 
most convincing item of evidence. Bleek also dwells upon the 
character of the prophetic utterances of Christ in John, 
cially of the predictions relative to his own death. The fact that 
they are in the form of intimations, rather than distinct declara- 
tions, will better account, in the view of Bleek, for the mis- 
understanding of them on the part of the disciples.) The form 
in which they ap in John wears, in his opinion, the stam 
of historical seth, slat it is altogether probable that in this 
form they were actually — Especially, as Bleek thinks, 
is the historical fidelity of the evangelist shewn by those pas- 
sages from Christ upon which the evangelist puts his own 
interpretation drawn from an observation of the subsequent 
event. Such are John ii. -19, “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it again,” where we are told that the 


* *Eysigecs, dyapssv ivesidev- ’ 
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obscure reference tu the temple of his body was discerned by . 
his disciples not till after the resurrection ; and John xii. 32, 
“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me,” to which the evangelist appends a similar explana- 
tion. There can be no doubt in these instances that the 
apostle has faithfully reported the sayings of Jesus; and this 
fact must be even more evident to those critics who do not 
hesitate to question, in these cases, the perfect correctness of 
the disciples’ interpretation. 

5. The Hellenic culture and the theological point of view of 
the author of the fourth Gospel are made an objection to the 
Johannean authorship. They prove, it is maintained, that the 
work does not belong to the apostolic age, was not written 
either by a Palestinian or by any other Jew, but by a Gentile 
Christian of the second century. In the notice of these several: 
points, we principally follow Bleek. 

(1.) Was the author of the fourth Gospel a Jew? It is ob- 
jected that his manner of referring to the Jews proves him not 
to be of their number. Thus we read of the “ Jews’ Passover,” 
“the Jews’ feast of tabernacles,” the “ feast of the Jews,” the 
“ preparation of the Jews,” the “ruler of the Jews ” (ii. 6, 13 ; 
iil. 1; v. 1 ; vi. 4; vii. 2; xi 55); and frequently the author, 
alluding to the adversaries of Jesus and those with whom he 
came in contact, speaks of them in general as oj "Ioviatm. This 
style is capable of explanation only on the hypothesis that the 
Gospel was written late in the we wen age, when the Christian 
church had come to be fully independent of the Jewish, and by 
a writer who was himself outside of Palestine, and addressed 
his work not only to Jews, but also, and still more, to Gentiles 
and Gentile Christians. And this supposition, which removes 
the difficulty, is itself the church tradition concerning the com- 
position of John.* But independently of this tradition, there 
can be no doubt that the author was of Jewish extraction. In 
proof of this, Bleek refers to the writer's familiarity with 
the Jewish laws and customs, which is so manifest in his 
account of the events connected with the Saviour’s death ; 
to the pragmatical character of the Gospel, so far as the - 
fulfilment of Old Testament predictions and promises is fre- 
quently pointed out ; and to the fact that a portion of these 
citations are translated directly from the Hebrew, instead of 
being taken from the Septuagint,—a fact that is conclusive in 
favour of his Jewish, and strongly in favour of his Palestinian, 

igin. It occurs to us, also, that Baur, in conceding that the 
aes professes to be the apostle John, may be himself chal- 





* Even Paul of his “‘former conversation in the Jews’ religion:”” of 
his profiting “in the Jews’ religion,” Gal. i. 13, 14. 
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lenged to explain why he is so negligent in affording evidence 
of a Jewish extraction. Surely, so expert a counterfeiter would 
not have forgotten a point so essential to a successful attempt 
to personate the apostle. The charge that errors are found in 
John inconsistent with the hypothesis that the author was 4 
Palestinian Jew is without foundation. That Bethany (the 
true reading for “ Bethabara beyond Jordan,” in John i. 28) 
was either the name of a place in Perea, or was a slip of the 
pen for Bethabara ; that, at any rate, the writer did not mis- 
— the Bethany where Lazarus dwelt, is demonstrated by 
ohn xi. 18, where this town is expressly said to be fifteen 
stadia from Jerusalem. The assertion thatin the designation 
of Caiaphas as high priest for that year, dgysepsd¢ rod inavrod 
éxsivev (xi. 51; xviii. 13), the author implies a belief that the 
high priest was changed every year, is entirely unwarranted 
by anything in the text. The term “Sychar” for the old city 
Sichem, instead of being a blunder, may be an old pronunci- 
ation of the Jews and Samaritans of that time. As used by 
the Jews, there may lurk under it a reference to the hated cha- 
racter of the Samaritans ; or, finally, it may be simply an error 
of transcription. t 
(2.) The objection is made that a Galilean fisherman, like 
John, could not be possessed of so much Greek culture as the 
fourth Gospel discovers. But the family of John were neither 
in a low station nor in straitened circumstances. He was cer- 
tainly trained by his pious mother in the knowledge of the Old 
Testamert. He may have been early taught the Greek lan- 
guage, which was then so widely diffused. The report which 
the members of the Sanhedrim had heard, that Peter and John 
were unlearned and uncultivated men (Acts iv. 13), can only 
signify that they were not educated in the schools of the Rab- 
bis. Had John not attained some mastery of the Greek 
language, it is not so likely that he would have taken up his 
residence in the midst of Asia, where only Greek was spoken, 
even by the Jews. And during his prolonged residence there 
his familiarity with the language would doubtless increase. 
(3.) The type of doctrine in the fourth Gospel, and especially 
its Christology, have been thought to be an argument against 
its composition by John, the Palestinian Jew. In particular, 
the Logos idea in John, it is said, was an Alexandrian notion, 
borrowed from the Greek philosophy, and introduced into 
Christian theology at a later period. We cannot enter at 
length into is Mloemndions of this point. We simply say that, 
as regards the language or the form of the doctrine, it may 
have been derived from the book of Proverbs and from Sirach, 





* See Bleek, s. 209. 
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and not improbably was derived from this source, though 
further developed, by Philo himself. Elsewhere and earlier in 
the New Testament itself, if not in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
yet «undeniably in the Apocalypse, we meet with the Johan- 
nean terminology. But, even if the language pertaining to 
the Logos came at first from the Greek philosophy, it may 
have been taken up by John, as a fit designation of the pre- 
existent Christ. Properly qualified, it became a vehicle for con- 
veying his conception of the Son in his relation to the Father. 
In the use of this term, John enters upon no speculation. He 
would rather turn away the mind from vain speculations, from 
the unprofitable discussions about the Logos that may have 
been current, to the living, historic Revealer of God, the actual 
manifestation of the Invisible One, the Word made flesh, which 
had “dwelt among us.” And accordingly after the first few 
verses, we hear no more of the As to the matter of the 
conception, we utterly deny the theory of the school of Baur, 
that the early church was Ebionite, regarding Christ as a mere 
man. We hold that this theory is abundantly refuted by 
passages in the synoptical Gospels and Pauline Epistles, and is 
proved to be false by a fair view of the early history of the 
church. The theology of Philo, it deserves to be remarked, 
contains nothing more than the vaguest conception of the 
Messiah, and is throughout far more speculative than ethical ; 
affording, therefore, no materials for that conception of Jesus 
Christ which is found in John, and which only an intuition of 
the living person of Christ could have awakened. The concep- 
tion of Christ in John is the product of the impression made by 
Christ himself upon the soul of the disciple. 

(4.) We have to notice another objection emanating from the 
school of Baur, that the free and liberal spirit of the fourth 
Gospel towards the Gentiles is inconsistent with the position 
attributed to John in Galatians ii. 9. But this objection 
ceeds from the assumption underlying the whole system of the 
Tiibingen school, that Peter and the other Jerusalem apostles 
were radically opposed to the doctrine of Paul relative to the 
rights of the Gentiles; that they were, in short, Judaizers, 

e hold this assumption to be demonstrably false, and the 
fabric of historical construction reared upon it to be a mere 
castle in the air. There is nothing improbable in the circum- 
stance of the inquiry for Jesus made by the devout Greeks 
(John xii. 20) at which Baur stumbles. Even in Matthew, 
which Baur regards as pre-eminently a Jewish-Christian a 


is recorded the Saviour’s emphatic commendation of the - 


turion’s faith (viii. 10, oq.) the distinct prediction that the 


kingdom should be taken from the Jews, and given to another 
people (xxi. 43) ; the injunction to preach the gospel to every 
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creature (xxviii. 19); the prophecy that it should be preached 
to all nations (xxiv. 14); and the parables describing the uni- 
versal spread of the gospel (ch. xiii). We are not to leave out 
of view, in considering the spirit of the fourth Gospel with 
reference to Gentile Christianity, the inevitable effect of great 
providential events, of which the destruction of Jerusalem was 
one, and of the long interval of time during which the distinct 
character of the Christian church and the broad design of 
Christianity had become more and more plain. In this objec- 
tion of Baur, the attempt is made to uphold one false proposi- 
tion by another that is equally false. 

There is one objection not to.be separated entirely from the 
one last considered, but which is more serious and important 
than any we have named. The other difficulties which we 
have noticed, though not unworthy of consideration, vanish, 
and in most cases even turn into arguments for the contrary 
side. But the difficulty we have now to speak of, is of greater 
magnitude. It is strongly maintained by those who impu; 
the genuineness of John, that the Apocalypse, which they hold 
to be his work, cannot come from the same author as the fourth 
Gospel. It cannot be denied that there exists a great disparity, 
both in language and thought, between the Apocalypse and this 
Gospel. “The language [of the Apocalypse] is incomparably 
rougher, harder, more disconnected, and exhibits greater errors 
than is true of any other book in the New Testament, while 
the language of the Gospel, though not pure Greek, is in a 
grammatical view incomparably more correct.”* This contrast 
between the style of the two books was stated as long ago as 
the middle of the third century by Dionysius of Alexandria.+ 
So there are various special peculiarities of language in the 
Gospel which are missed in the A) ypse. “A still greater 
and more essential difference is discovered when we look at 
the contents, spirit, and whole character of these writings.” t 
Under this head, Bleek refers in particular, to the different 
position of the Apocalypse with reference to the Jewish people, 
so opposite to that of the gospel, where o/ "Iovda%» is often, with- 
out qualification, the designation of the opposers of Christ ; to 
the definite expectation of the second advent and millennium, 
together with the conception of antichrist as a particular indi- 
vidual, which is unlike the conception found in J] John ii. 18, 
seqg.; iv. 3. We have to weigh the objection to the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel which these differences have suggested. 

1. The impossibility that both books should have the same 
author is not established. The Apocal was written shortly 
after the death of Nero and shortly before the destruction of 





* Bleek, s. 626. t Euseb., lib. vii. 27. ¢ Bleek, s. 627. 
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Jerusalem. The interval prior to the composition of the 
Gospel was not far from twenty years,—a period giving room 
for important changes in the style and habits of thought of any 
writer ; an era, too, most evential, as concerns the development 
of the plan of providence relative to the Jewish nation. That 
they were destined, as a body, to reject the Gospel, and to be 
rejected of God, was made manifest. It must be confessed that 
the force of our remark, so far as it pertains to the change in 
style and modes of thought, is weakened by the fact that, when 
the Apocalypse was written, John must have been sixty years 
old ; a period of life after which important changes of this cha- 
racter are less likely to occur. But another consideration is to 
be taken into account,—that the mood of mind and feeling out 
of which the Apocalypse was written was altogether peculiar 
and extraordinary, as was the state of things in the midst of 
which the author wrote. The same author, at such a time, 
when his soul was stirred to its depths by the terrible events, 
either present or “shortly to come to pass,” and writing under 
the impulse of prophetic inspiration, would fall into quite a 
different style from one that would be natural in a calmer mood, 
when his only object was to set down recollections of Christ and 
his teaching. Moreover, there are not wanting various points 
of resemblance, both in language and matter, between the two 
works. To prove this relationship we have the authority of Baur 
himself, from whom we translate the following passage: “We 
cannot ignore the fact that the evangelist put himself in thought 
in the of the Apocalypsist, and designed to make use, for 
the ends aimed at in his 1, of the consideration enjoyed 
by the Apostle John, who, as apostle, as author of the Apoca- 
lypse, and as having been for so many years the principal 
head of their churches, had become the highest authority 
with the Asia Minor Christians. Nay, it is not merely the 
borrowing of the external support of so distinguished a name ; 
there are not wanting, also, internal points of affinity between 
the Gospel and Pe and one cannot forbear to wonder 
at the deep geniality, the fine art with which the evangelist, in 
order to transmute spiritually the Gospel into the Se 
[um die Apokalypse zum evangelium zu vergeistigen] has 
taken up the elements which he has conveyed over from the 
point of view of the A to the freer and higher point 
of view of the Gospel.” * Xow, admitting that so close an 
inward relationship connects the Gospel with the Apocal 

why not refer this to the natural development of the author’s 
own mind and the of his views, rather than ascribe it 
to a hateful fraud and lie? If the art of the forger was so 





* Baur's “ Das Christenthum,” &c., s, 182. 
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clever aud admirable, how can we accept Baur’s further view, 
that he has palpably and obviously betrayed himself? What- 
ever opinion is entertained of the authorship of the Apocalypse, 
the Tiibingen theory is convicted of a gross inconsistency. 

2. But even if it were established that the Apocalypse and 
the fourth Gospel are not from one author, the verdict must 
still be given in favour of the genuineness of the gospel. Bleek 
agrees, on the whole, with De Wette and Baur in supposing 
that we are compelled to reject the Johannean authorship of 
one or the other, and in common with Neander and man 
other critics of the evangelical as well as the unbelieving school, 
holds the opinion that the A ypse is not the work of John. 
As we have said, provided dilemma can be made out to 
exist, this is the reasonable opinion. The A ypse has no 
doubt been in the church since the date we have assigned for 
its composition. As early as Justin Martyr it was quoted as 
the work of the apostle John; but its genuineness was also 
early questioned. It was questioned not only by the Alogi, 
but also by the Roman presbyter Caius (circa 200) who like- 
wise ascribed it to Cerinthus.* Dionysius of Alexandria, the 
pupil and successor of Origen, to whose opinion on the style of 
the Apocal we have adverted, endeavours to prove from 
internal no: that the apostle John did not write the work, 
and is inclined to attribute it to a contemporary of the apostle 
at Ephesus, John the presbyter. Eusebius leans to the same 
opinion. He also hesitates about placing it among the Homo- 
logoumena, or New Testament writings, which were universally 
received as apostolical+ It was not included in the ancient 
Syrian version. Long after it was received universally in the 
Western church, doubts concerning its genuineness continued 
in the East. If written by John the presbyter, “a holy and 
inspired man,” as Dionysius supposes him to be, the later habit 
of ascribing it to the apostle may have been a mistake for 
which the real author was not responsible. And if the denial 
of its genuineness sprang from the great reaction of the church 
in the second century against Chiliastic views, it was supported, 
as we have seen in the case of Dionysius, by critical arguments. 
The evidence for the apostolic authorship of the Apocal is 
far from being equal to the accumulated weight of oviles 
for the Johannean authorship of the fourth Gospel. For the 
former, the main proofs of a composition by the apostle are ex- 
ternal. In the case of the fourth 1, besides having all 
that can be asked in the way of extern evidence, we are able- 
to add the most impressive internal proofs of its genuineness, 

In giving the internal evidence for the genuineness of John, 
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it would be a t oversight to omit a notice of the —_ 
afforded by the last ane Every reader of the gospel will 
observe that in the last verses of the twentieth chapter the 
author appears to be concluding his work. It is evident that 
at least the last two verses of the twenty-first chapter are from 
another hand. One opinion is, that the whole chapter ema- 
nates from some other pen than that of the author of the Gospel, 
while others think that only these concluding verses constitute 
the addition by another. t us first take for granted the last 
supposition. The whole chapter—these verses included—has 
been connected with the work from its first promulgation. 
These verses, then, are the independent testimony of one who 
was not himself the writer, to the fact of the composition of 
the work by John. If John be not the author, the writer of 
these verses was an accomplice in the fraud. But suppose the 
entire chapter to be written by him, which was the view of 
Grotius, and is held by many living critics on the evangelical 
side, as well as by Zeller and other disciples of the Tibingen 


school: the argument is then stronger. The statement in 
ver. 23, relative to the idea that the apostle was not to die, is 
one which could only have been required shortly after his death 
occurred. Forty or fifty years after that event there could 
have been no call for such an explanation. The appendix, then, 


was composed soon after the death of John. Suppose it to be 
written by friends to whom he had delivered his Gospel, and 
from whom it went forth to the world, and the whole phenome- 
non is explained. 

Tn closing up this array of evidence, we beg the reader to 
apprehend distinctly the position of Baur and his school. 
hen these critics come to John’s Gospel, they have to give u 
their favourite mythical theory. We hear nothing of the un- 
conscious working of the mythopeic faculty. Here is no col- 
lection of tales produced from the unreflecting imagination of 
the early church, brooding over their departed Lord. But the 
ground taken is that the fourth Gospel is a stupendous fraud, 
most cleverly executed,—a deliberate invention of incidents 
which were known by the writer never to have occurred, but 
which he has framed together into a history, not scrupling to 
introduce an ingenuous lie for the purpose of assuring the 

reader that John was its author! Whether the Gospel 
the marks of being the child of so much mendacity, we must 
leave the candid reader to judge. 

It is incredible that a work of the power and loftiness of the 
fourth Gospel should have sprung up in the second century. 
Let any one who would understand the difference between the 
apostolic and the next following age undertake to read the 
apostolic fathers. He will be conscious at once that he has 
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po into another atmosphere. He has descended from the 
eights of inspiration to the level of ordinary, and often feeble, 
thinking. In the first half of the second century there is no 
writer of marked originality ; none who can be called fresh or 
suggestive. To set a work like the fourth Gospel in that age 
is a literary anachronism. That a writer, towering so above all 
his contemporaries, should stoop to wear a mask, and gain his 
end by a hateful, jesuitical contrivance, is a supposition bur- 
dened with difficulties. The irrational character of this hypo- 
thesis Neander has well shewn in a passage with which we con- 
clude the present essay. 

“The whole development of the church from Justin Martyr 
onward testifies to the presence of such a Gospel, which oper- 
ated powerfully on men’s minds. It cannot be explained from 
any succeeding mental tendency in the following age, nor from 
the amalgamation of several. ‘To be sure, this production ex- 
isted as a representation of a higher unity, as a reconcili 
element with reference to the contrarieties of that age, an 
could exert an attractive power over minds of so opposite a 
kind as a Heracleon, a Clement of Alexandria, an Irenzeus, and 
a Tertullian. Where should we be able to find in that age a 
man, who was elevated above its contrarieties [gegensitze], by 
which everything is more or less swayed? take man of 80 
superior a Christian soul, must needs skulk in the dark, avail 
himself of such a mask, instead of appearing openly in the con- 
sciousness of all-conquering truth and in the feeling of his 
mental pre-eminence! Such a man, so exalted above all the 
church Fathers of that century, had no need, forsooth, to shrink 
from the conflict. He must certainly have put more confidence 
in the might of truth than in these arts of darkness and false- 
hood. And how can it be shewn that such a man, when he is 
contemplated from the point of view of his own age, would 
have been restrained by no reverence for sacred history, by no 
scruples, from falsifying a history, the contents of which were 
holy to him, through arbitrary fictions, manufactured in the 
interest of a given dogmatic tendency,—through lies, in fact, 
which were to find their justification in the end to be attained 
by means of them? And how unskilfully would he have pro- 
ceeded if, in order to attain his end, he presented the histo: 
of Christ in a way that was in absolute contrast with the umu- 
versally accepted tradition! Nay, only from such an apostle, 
who stood in such a relation to Christ as a John stood, who 
had thus taken up into his own being the impression and 
image of that unique personality, could proceed a work which 
stands in such a relation to the contrarieties of the post-apos- 
tolic age. It is a work out of one gush, original throughout. 
The Divine in its own ‘nature has this power of composing 
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differences, but never could a product so fresh, so original in 
its power (urkriiftiges) proceed from a contrived, shrewdly 
planned, reconciliation of differences. This if it do not 
emanate from the apostle John and point to that Christ, the 
intuition of whom, on the part of the writer, gave birth to it, is 
the greatest of enigmas.”* 





Art VIIL—Froude’s History of England. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Etizabeth B 

JAMEs hoenas Frovupg, M.A., Late Follow of Exeter Oullege, Oxford, 
Reign of Elizabeth. Vols. I. and II. Seoond Edition, London 
Longman & Co. 1864, 


these volumes, Mr Froude commences, as a new work, what 

is in reality a continuation of his History of England. They 
introduce the reign of Elizabeth. That reign extended to 
forty-four years, and of these the two bulky tomes before us 
carry us only over the first nine. At this rate of progress we 
can hardly expect to see the close of the work in less space 
than ten volumes, or in less time than twelve years. A large 
section this out of the short web of life; and the sad experience 
of Lord Macaulay’s fragment, like a broken column over a 


premature grave, inspires misgivings in regard to the com- 
pletion of such a work. Should it be destined to reach its 
colophon, it is os ible that the young man of twenty, as 


he cuts up Mr Froude’s last volume, will find that it concludes 
a work which began about the time when he was sent to school 
in knickerbockers to learn his alphabet. Much of this is no 
doubt owing to the modern style of history-making. Instead 
of ping treated as of yore to a philosophical induction of facts, 
in neatly jointed sentences, flowing on in a stream of general 





* Neander’s Ges. d. Pflanz, u. Leit. d. Kirche, 4 A. B. 2. s. 687. 

The genuineness of the fourth Gospel has found an unexpected eo ee in 
the person of M. Renan. In his recent “Life of Jesus,” he holds that the exist- 
ence of this Gospel is ag py ee as we have attempted to prove, in the 
controversies of the first of the second century. By the force of the 
external evidence, and also by the historical truth which he is compelled to 
recognize in passages of the narrative, he is led to believe in the genuincness 
of at least the narrative parts of the work. 

The emburrassment into which Renan is thrown by conceding that this 
history of Jesus is the work of an eye-witness, while he is yet unpre to 
believe in miracles, is no concern of ours. We leave him to settle this matter 
with his disturbed friends of the Westminster Review. We simply record it as 
a very significant fact, that a writer who, in treating of the life of Christ, plants 
himself on a theory of naturalism, is yet obliged in candour to allow that this 
Gospel is genuine. Strauss himself was for a time inclined to adopt the same 
view, and was finally kept from doing so only by seeing the fatal consequences 
that would ensue to his entire theory. 
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narrative, we are now introduced to its nages in their most 
private and confidential moments. e historian plays the 
part of Le Sage’s deft spirit Asmodeus, enabling us to penetrate 
through the conventionalities of society, and to witness all that 
‘is going on within doors. We are admitted behind the scenes, 
converse with the actors face to face, and catch the very looks 
and tones with which they delivered their sentiments. To 
effect this, something more is needful than to patch up a 
narrative from printed authorities, fortified with acts of council 
and parliament. The secret correspondence of the time must 
be ransacked, the despatches of foreign ambassadors, and even 
their private letters, must be scrutinized ; tattered pamphlets, 
moth-eaten broadsheets, pasquils, poems, every thing, in short, 
but “especially the parchments,” must be had in request to 
bring out the petty scandal, the personel, the by-play of history. 
We have our own opinion as to the wisdom of spending so 
much of our precious time over these curious details——curious 
only because they were previously unknown, or because they 
have been dug out of old cloisters or charter-chests, on the 
same principle that some zealots have prized a chip from the 
real cross, or even a bit of the rope with which Judas hanged 
himself. But we refer to them simply as accounting for the 
formidable prolixity of this pre-Raphaelite style of history. 
Taking * two volumes as an instalment of what may be 
expected, we feel deeply indebted to Mr Froude for the in- 
struction and entertainment which they have afforded us. In 
an artistic point of view, he need not dread a comparison with 
his contemporaries. If his portraitures fail in the deur 
of Lord Macaulay’s cartoons, they excel them in fidelity to 
nature. While the charm of Macaulay lies in the grouping of 
his figures, we would say the art of Froude lies in the ew of 
his characters Macaulay shines in violent contrasts; Froude 
in graphic details. In other historic qualities, we have still less 
hesitation in assigning the palm to Mr Froude. If we miss in 
his pages the broad judgment and deep sagacity of the finished 
politician, we see as little of the blinding bias of politics. In 
vain will we look through his volumes for examples of historical 
truth sacrificed to rhetorical effect, of innocence consigned to 
infamy, in order that the writer may indulge in a luxurious 
ph. In short, we hold him to be vastly superior to 
acaulay in point of historical impartiality. It is a remark- 
able fact that our leading histories of England have come from 
the pens of laymen; but if those of Clarendon, Hume, and 
Macaulay remain to prove that religious prejudice is not the 
exclusive failing of churchmen, Froude may be justl 
roud of sharing with Strype the praise of that candour which 
is commonly expected from laymen. 
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In another point of view, it is curious to observe that, like 
Lord Macaulay, Mr Froude is indebted for the main interest 
of his volumes to the history, not of England, but of Scotland. 
In vain has he attempted to impart a charm to the courtshi 
and intrigues of the Muiden Queen. We turn with ineffable 
disgust from the billings and cooings of that priggish old maid, 
rendered all the more repulsive by discovering, :with the 
aid of Mr Froude’s magic lantern, that these marriage projects 
were anything but affairs of the heart, and that the vixen had 
never the intention of marrying after all. And yet, page after 
page, councils are perplexed, and parliaments convulsed, and 
prime ministers are driven to the verge of despair, by her 
majesty’s matrimonial freaks. Equally unsuccessful has our 
author been in his attempts to throw a dash of romance into 
the monotonous tale, by introducing the adventures of the 
Irish chieftain, Shan O'Neil. It must have cost him a vast 
deal of pains to get up this episode; but who cares for this 
Irish savage, with his “saffron mantle,” and his grey eyes 
gleaming through his curling hair. Who cares for his speeches, 
which “sounded like the howling of a dog,” or the attempts 
made to catch him in a trap, with a fair Euglish lady set in it 
as a bait, or for the varying fortunes of the O’Donnels and the 
M‘Guyres, or the troubles of “the Pale,” or wholesale murders 
of nearly the whole “Irishry” of.the four provinces. In vain 
does our author attempt to interest his readers in these details 
of pure barbarism. It is not till he leaves the tame, flat scenery 
of English life, and gets a glimpse of the. h peaks, and 
picturesque glens and gorges of Scottish history, that he finds 
scope for his descriptive powers. What would he have done 
without the slaughter of Rizzio, the murder of Darnley, the 
wiles and woes, the amours and revenges, the escapades and 
lapses, of the lovely and hapless Queen of Scots? To these the 

resent volumes must owe their main charm, in the eyes of 
English as well as Scottish readers. To these, therefore, we 
now turn our attention, selecting, as becomes us, those features 
of the work which bear directly or indirectly on the fortunes 
of religion. 

And, first, we cannot refrain from expressing the obligation 
which, with all lovers of truth, we owe to Mr Froude for the 
candid spirit in which he has treated the reformers of Scotland. 
“Tell Goodall,” said Hume in one of his private letters, “that 
if he can but give up Queen Mary, I hope to satisfy him in 
everything else ; and he will have the pleasure of seeing John 
Knox and the reformers made very ridiculous.” And, what 
with magnifying their weak points, and ignoring their virtues, 
what with ingeniously setting off their rudeness in contrast 


with the graceful manners of the queen—as our painters even 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XLIX. Rr 
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to this day, in spite of all rules of art, represent Knox as meet- 
ing Mary in the hunting-field armed with a clasped Bible anda 
Geneva gown, and scowling at her like a savage—he has 
certainly contrived to ao the reformers very ridiculous. 
Mr Froude, on the contrary, while he gives up Queen Mary, 
speaks with the highest respect of Knox and his brethren. 


“The mass was no longer a mode of Christianity which serious 
persons could defend, but a Paphian idolatry, identified with the 
coarsest forms of idolatry. To plain eyes unjaundiced by theology, 
it resembled too nearly the abomination of the Amorites, or the 
accursed rites of Thammuz; and the northern reformers saw in 
their first study of the Old Testament the antitype of their own 
history. They construed literally the order to keep no terms with 
idol worship, and in toleration or conformity they found the rock on 
which the chosen people had made shipwreck. 

“ Penetrated to the heart with this conviction, John Knox be- 
came thus the representative of all that was best in Scotland. He 
was no narrow fanatic who, in a world in which God's grace was 
equally visible in a thousand creeds, could see truth and goodness 
nowhere but in his own formula. He was a large, noble, generous 
man, with a shrewd perception of actual fact, who found himself 
face to face with a system of hideous iniquity. He believed him- 
self a prophet, with a direct commission from heaven to overthrow 
it, and his return to Scotland became the signal, therefore, for the 
renewal of the struggle.” —(Vol. i. p. 104.) 


The following is the author’s estimate of the Scottish Refor- 
mation :— 


“ Far different was the form assumed by the Reformation in the 
two kingdoms. In England, it was the revolt of the laity against 
ecclesiastical authority; in Scotland, the Calvinist elders desired to 
retain for themselves the supremacy from which the priesthood had 
been deposed. Religion vorth of the Tweed remained the basis on 
which civil society reposed; the elect ministers of God were the 
prophets by whom his will was made known; they were, or sought 
to be, the supreme rulers of a state of which their special theology 
was the law code, and where moral or spiritual sins were identified 
with civil crimes. At the opening of the Session (of Parliament 
1560), Knox ‘preached from Haggai’ on the rebuilding of the 
temple. A system of doctrine was prepared, embodying in the first 
form the entire spirit of Calvin, religious and political. A petition 
was presented by the Congregation for the abolition of ‘the man of 
sin,’ whose representatives—‘ those murderers, rebels, and traitors,’ 
the Roman clergy—‘ passed their time in whoredom, adultery, 
deflowering virgins, and corrupting matrons;’ the congregation 
desired the establishment of pastors in their place, who would feed 
Christ's flock with the milk of the word. 

“That Knox represented in those views the wishes of the noblest 
of his countrymen, the after history of Scotland may be taken to 
prove; but as yet there were many even of the moving party un- 
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prepared to submit to him; the foundation of the kirk was a 
thing, but it was not every thing; there appeared to be truths of 
earth, if not truths of heaven, which Calvin’s formulas failed to 
reach ; and the lteformation did not then mean simply a despotism 
of ministers in the place of a despotism of priests. ‘ Hey, then !’ 
said Maitland, after the sermon, ‘we may all bear the barrow now 
to build the house of the Lord.’”—(Ibid. p. 269.) 


With these statements, in the main, we concur. Mr Froude, 
however, like all southern commentators on Scottish church his- 
tory, seems incapable of distinguishing between the immutably 
right and the accidentally wrong in the policy pursued by its 
reformers. That Knox had imbibed Calvin’s erroneous notions 
regarding the judicial law of Moses, and that in the tone of his 
preaching he more nearly resembled him who came “in the 
spirit and power of Elias,” than “the Lamb of God,” whose 
‘way he was sent to prepare, is beyond all doubt. But when 
Mr Froude wrote that “religion north of the Tweed remained 
the basis on which civil society reposed, and that the elect 
ministers of God sought. to be the supreme rulers of the State,” 
he was surely thinking of Calvin in his little republic of 
Geneva, and had forgot that Knox protested against the inter- 
meddling of priests with civil affairs, and that, in his famous 
“ Appellation,” he appealed from the ecclesiastical to the secular 
jurisdiction, in terms which have exposed him to the suspicion 
of Erastianism. The other charge, that our reformers aimed at 
being “supreme rulers of a State of which their special theo- 
logy was the law code, and where moral or spiritual sins were 
identified with civil crimes,” holds true only in a very modified 
sense. We are not aware that they sought to include under the 
category of civil crimes any other “ moral or spiritual sins ” than 
those of idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, and the grosser forms of 
profanity ; but in fact the main distinction between them and 
the Romish priesthood just lay in this, that they held these to 
be “ civil crimes,” and taught that it was the exclusive prerog- 
ative, as it was the bounden duty, of the secular powers to deal 
with them. By so doing, they may have assigned too large 
powers to the State ; but to be “supreme rulers of the State” 
was neither their theology nor their ambition. Never were 
the landmarks of the civil and spiritual provinces traced with 
more precision. What they chiefly sought was to secure the 
spiritual independence of the church “in a free and open 
assembly.” at induced Maitland and other lords of the 
congregation to hold the Book of Discipline in so much dislike 
was, that it proposed to provide for the ministry and the parish 
schools out of those lands on which they had laid their own 
greedy fingers. And what induces Mr Froude, we fear, to aim 
this stroke at our worthy reformers “north of the Tweed,” is to 
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tect by a side-blow what he knew to be the weak in 
the English establishment, where, sooth to say, the laity is 
compensated for the want of all power within the church by an 
ample share of supremacy over a from without. That such 
men as Knox should have occasionally overstepped his spiritual 
province, at a time when civil freedom was so little known 
and had so few to speak for her, is not to be wondered at, and 
we could not vindicate him in fitter words than those employed 
by Mr Froude himself, when speaking of his freedom in 
protesting against the marriage of the queen with a Popish 
prince, at which Mary took such mortal umbrage :— 


“ Tt was language which should not have been needed, for it was 
language which they [the lords of the congregation] should them- 
selves have used. It was language which, with the necessary change 
of diction, any English statesman would have used from the Revolu- 
tion till the present day. It contained but a plain political truth, 
of which Knox happened to be the exponent.”—(Vol. i. p. 580.) 


As specimens of our author's style, we may subjoin the fol- 
lowing extracts, descriptive of the two queens who figure in 
these volumes :— 


Exizaneta axp Lorp Dupiey. 

“Love for Dudley, Elizabeth probably did not fecl; a strong 
fancy rather, which contradiction made more violent, and from 
which she turned away herself whenever those around her seemed dis- 
posed to yield. She proposed to make the favourite appear, and the 
patent was drawn out; but when it was brought to her to sign, she 
cut it in pieces with a pen-knife, saying that the Dudleys had been 
traitors through three descents. A lover's quarrel followed. The 
lady half relented. Robin was clapped on the cheek with ‘ No, no. 
The bear and the ragged staff is not so soon overthrown; and they 
were as great as if they were.’ But when the courtiers said, ‘ Marry 
him, then,’ the queen would ‘ pup’ with her lips. She would not 
marry a subject. Men would come and ask for my lord’s grace. And 
when they said, ‘She might make him a king,’ ‘ that she would in 
no wise agree to.’”—(Vol. i. p. 293.) 

“The secretary (Cecil) found Elizabeth at Greenwich, and was 
admitted to a private audience. 

“She asked why he had come over. He told her. She said she 
thought as much; and he had better have stayed where he was. 

** But he was not to be daunted. He knew his mission was 
perilous one, and determined to go through with it. 

“ He spoke of the antecedents of Lord Robert (Dudley's) family, 
of his infamous grandfather, his more infamous father Northum- 
berland, and of the hatred felt for the race by the nobility. 

“ Her majesty, said the secretary, in his report to Th orton, 
laughed, and turned herself to one side and the other, aa set her 
hand upon her face. 

“The murder came next. 
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** She said that ‘the matter had been tried in the country, and 
found to the contrary of that was reported.’ Lord Robert was at 
the court, and none of his (servants) were at the attempt at his 
wife’s house, and that it fell out as should neither touch his ‘ honesty 
nor her honour.’”—(Ibid., p. 298.) 


Tue Arrrvat or Mary mv Scoriann. 


“The Queen of Scotland landed on the pier of Leith on the 
morning of the 19th of August. Though her coming had been so 
long talked of, her appearance took her people by surprise. They 
had made no preparation for her, and Holyrood Palace lay among 
its meadows, with the black precipices of Salisbury Crags frowning 
over it, like a deserted ruin. 

“ But the princess, who was returning to make her home there, 
was not to be made unhappy by small discomforts. She established 
herself, amidst laughter and kind words, in a few hurriedly arranged 
rooms. The puritan citizens serenaded her through her first _ 
with psalm tunes, and she thanked them for their kindness. The 
dreaded harlot of Babylon seemed only an innocent and graceful 
girl, throwing herself with confiding trust upon the loyalty and 
love of her subjects. Her mother’s friends expected to be recalled 
to power. To the surprise of all men, she chose for her chief 
advisers her brother and Maitland. She issued a proclamation for- 
bidding the Catholics to attempt changes in the established reli- 
gion. For herself only she pleaded, rather than insisted, that the 
promise made to her by the Estates should be observed, and that 
for the present she might have her own service in the royal chapel. 

‘* What sour austerity could refuse a request so gracefully urged ? 
The Master of Lindsay and the gentlemen of Fife might croak out 
texts that ‘the idolator should die the death.’ Knox might pro- 
test that ‘one mass was more terrible to him than 10,000 armed 
men.’ The Council were Scots as well as Protestants. They could 
not force the queen’s conscience, and drive her back to France. 
Lord James Stuart stood on guard at the chapel door while mass 
was being sung. Lord John and Lord Robert, her other brothers, 
took charge of the priests. The puritan noblemen came in from 
the country full of spirited indignation. A few hours of Mary’s 
presence charmed them into loyal toleration.” —(Vol. i. p. 366.) 


We have said Mr Froude gives up Queen Mary. He does 
more. Believing in the genuineness of the celebrated letters 
and love sonnets said to have been sent by her to Bothwell, 
and published in Buchanan’s “ Detection,” he paints her in 
the foul colours of an adultress, a traitress, and a murderess. 
In a foot-note he promises to prove the authenticity of this 
correspondence in a subsequent volume. We seriously ques- 
tion the historical fairness of this postponement of evidence. 
History, like science, must furnish its proofs as it advances ; 
its bills are all payable at sight. ides, the question has 
been already largely canv: not only in the older disser- 
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tations of Robertson and Laing on the one hand, and those of 
Goodall, Whittaker, and Tytler on the other, but in the later 
investigations of M. Mignet, who is very hard on the unhappy 
ueen, and those of Miss Strickland, in her “Lives of the 
ttish Queens,” who is quite fanatical in her defence, and of 
M. L. Wiesener, professor of history in Paris, in his recent 
work, “ Marie Stuart et le Comte de Bothwell,” who writes, in 
answer to M. Mignet, with great ingenuity and force of argu- 
ment ; so that if any point remains yet undiscovered, it might 
surely have been told in a few sentences. Granting that the 
proper place for treating this question at large belongs to that 
riod of the history when the correspondence was laid before 
Elizabeth and her council, the simple fact that Prince Labanof, 
in his collection of “Lettres, Instructions, et Mémoires de 
Marie Stuart,” which fill seven splendid quarto volumes, did 
not consider it necessary even to mention that correspondence 
as a piece of contemporary scandal, and that in a later publica- 
tion he expresses his conviction that the pieces in question 
were pure fabrications,* demanded that Mr Froude should 
have said something to warrant the public confidence, which has 
been so greatly shaken, as to the genuineness of these docu- 
ments, before weaving them into his narrative, and dipping 
his brush so deeply into them to complete his dark picture. 

Be this as it may, the question is still sub judice. On the 
one hand, we have the character of Murray, of Knox, and of 
Buchanan, which the Popish and Jacobitical partizans of Mary 
have deemed it necessary, for her sake, to blacken and defame, 
but which we rejoice to see receiving justice at the hands of 
Mr Froude. It will be long, we trust, before the Scottish 
public at least can be induced to distrust the noble integrity 
of “The Good Regent,”+ the gruff honesty of Knox, or the 





* “ Avant-Propos” to ‘“ Recherches Historiques,” &c., par Wm. Tytler. 
Paris, 1860. 

t The starting-point of the prepossessions against Murray among the par- 
tizans of Mary is to be found in the allegation which, if well-founded, would 
certainly cast a shade over all his subsequent conduct, viz., that he insidiously 
betrayed to Elizabeth the secrets of his sister Mary in France, and was bribed 
by the English to intrigue for the of intercepting her coming over to 
Scotland. It is amazing that Mr p. sn Tytler should have given credit 
and currency to this report, for which he has no other authority than the 
“some believed” of Camden (apud Kennet, i. 387), and the repetition of this 
“ belief” by Keith, who yet has given a letter of Lethington, distinctly repu- 
diating the charge of “ meaning to debar her majesty from her kingdom, or that 
we should wish she should never come home, for that were the part of an unna- 
tural subject’ (Keith, Ap. 92). Mr Tytler adds a letter from the State Paper 
Office, to which, he says triumphantly, “I owe the detection of Murray's in- 
trigues with Elizabeth” (Hist. v. 179). This letter affords no such proof; 
and, as if to furnish an antidote, he inserts another from Throgmorton, who 
praises Murray for “ dealing so plainly with the queen his sovereign,” and 
refusing the bribe of a cardinal’s hat rather than betray his religion (p. 182). 
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stern fidelity of Buchanan, or to believe that such men would 
be guilty of the double baseness of charging their queen with 
crimes of which they knew her to be innocent, and of fabricat- 
ing documents to support their calumnies. Then we have the 
damaging testimonies of Crawford and French Paris, the one 
an attendant on Darnley, the other the servant of Bothwell, 
which seem to tally with the letters. And lastly, we have the 
letters themselves, pronounced, first by the Scottish Parliament, 
and next by the Conference at York, to be in the genuine hand- 
writing of the queen. On the other hand, besides the 

sistent denial of them as her letters by Mary, we have the 
strange fact, hitherto unexplained, of the refusal, repeatedly 
made at different times by Elizabeth and her ministers, to 
communicate the original letters, or even copies of them, to 
the Queen of Scots and her commissioners, during the Conference 
at York, and on the 7th January 1569, when the Bishop of Ross 
and his colleagues were admitted into the presence of Queen 
Elizabeth, and demanded them of her in the name of Mary 
Stuart,—a refusal which, Prince Labanof says, “clearly proves 
that Burleigh and the other English ministers knew well that 


the pieces, if produced, could not stand a serious examination.” 
Another startling proof of the innocence of Mary has been 
lately discovered in a letter which the Countess of Lennox, 


the mother of the murdered Darnley, addressed to her 
some years before the death of that princess. This, with 
another letter of Mary to the Archbishop of Glasgow, proves 
that the Countess of Lennox acknowledged the injustice of the 
accusations raised by herself in 1568 against her royal daugh- 
ter-in-law, at the instigation of Queen Elizabeth, e re- 
conciled to the unhappy —— and expressed her trust in 
God “ that all shall be well; the treachery of your traitors is 
known better than before.” * 

In the midst of these conflicting facts and proofs, the mystery 
appears to have become darker and more complicated than 
ever. For our part, we see only one way of accounting for 
such a mass of contradictions. Our theory is a very simple 
one. It does not oblige us to pronounce on the genuineness 
of the famous letters and sonnets. It leaves the c rs of 
the Reformers untouched. It saves even the memory of the 
hapless Queen of Scots from much of the black infamy which 
has gathered around it. And it serves, we think, to account for 
facts apparently irreconcilable, and for the extreme views 
entertained on both sides of the question by writers of un- 





* §Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland,” vol v. Miss Strickland 
thinks the letter of the Countess had been intercepted, Frince Labanof shews 
it was not (“ Pieces et Documents relatifs au Comte de Bothwell,” Pref., xv.). 
Mary’s letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow is given in Keith's App., 145. 
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doubted probity and penetration. In short, looking only to 
the undoubted facts of the case during the di period 
of her history in question, our verdict would be that of “Tem- 
porary Insanity.” 

In no other way can we account for a course of action, in- 
volving outrages on common decency, not to speak of queenly 
dignity, as unlike the irreproachable purity of her earlier life, 
as it stands diametrically opposed to the quiet propriety of its 
closing years. In the face of evidence to the contrary, drawn 
from undoubted sources, it would neither be common justice 
nor Christian charity to assume that she must have carried 
with her to Scotland the worst vices of the French court. The 
levities of the youthful queen were severely handled by Knox 
and Buchanan ; and no wonder, for they saw them first in con- 
nection with a craft and fanaticism which, regarding her as the 
tool of the Guises, they could not fail to dread, and finall 
they saw them in the lurid light of the tragedy that followed. 
But, in point of fact, till that fearful morning, when Edinburgh 
was startled from its slumbers by the explosion of the lone 
house in the Kirk-of-Field, Mary had not betrayed in her out- 
ward deportment anything on which prejudice could raise a 
charge to her dishonour. And yet, as subsequent events prove, 
a baleful change had come over her whole character, mental 


and moral, for some time before. The first symptoms of this 

mental hallucination appeared after the assassination of Rizzio 

—a scene of horror fitted, in the state in which she then was, 

to have unhinged a stronger mind than that of Mary—after 

which the contempt which she had conceived for the silly 

re curdled into the gall of hate and revenge. Thence- 
e 


forth, became her béte noire ; the sight of him became a 
torture; and in the mysterious process of derangement it 
assumed, at last, all the symptoms of monomania, e would 
mope for days in moody melancholy, declaring that “she wished 
she were dead.” Some of her a nobles engaged to “ make 
her quit of him.” The leading man in the conspiracy, 
Bothwell, ss it would appear, from his professions of 
sympathy with her under this mania, obtained a malign and 
fatal influence over her. Her liaison with this detestable man 
was of itself a proof of mental alienation. “ Brutal, coarse, 
ugly, some say one-eyed,”+ a dissolute debauchee, without a 
virtue to redeem his native unsightliness, “one of the worst 
men alive,” as the Duke of Bedford reported him, “and addicted 
to the most abominable vices,” it is difficult to conceive an 





* The Cardinal of Lorraine called him un hutandeau—an obsolete term 
Corel denoting “a high-born quarrelsome coxcomb.”—Strickland, 
vol. iv., 108. 

+ “Etait brutal, grossier, laid, et on ajoute borgne.”—Wiesener, p. 82. 
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object less likely to win the affections of the refined and fasti- 
dious Mary. Let us now look at the facts, too well attested, that 
she lent herself as the tool of this base man’s designs ; that she 
allowed him to use her as his decoy-bird, to bring his victim 
within his power ; that she fawned on him, and cringed to 
him—to him the husband of another woman ; that she should 
have waited on the man she hated till nearly the last moment, 
not leaving the house of death till an hour when she might even 
have been suspected of having herself lighted the fatal match ! 
And then view the events which followed with such fearful 
rapidity,—the delay in bringing the assassins to justice, Both- 
well’s farcical trial, her loading with honours the man who was 
the object of general suspicion and execration, the pretended 
rape, the indecent haste with which, after his shameful 
divorce, she took to her bed the reputed murderer of her 
husband ; events which filled Europe with horror, and her best 
friends, at home and abroad, with consternation. Let us look at 
these facts, and we need no love-letters to deepen the dark- 
ness of the picture. If these were indeed the productions of 
her own pen, they were the productions of a madwoman., 
They are no more like her other writings than night is to day. 
But neither was her conduct like that of Mary Stuart in her 
sound senses, The common qe w driven to their wit’s end, 
could only set it down to the influence of necromancy or dia- 


bolic potions. It resembles —? so much in modern 
hb 


times as the cantrips of mesmerism. rhage ie might have 
had the Scottish queen in his eye when describing, in his 
“ Midsummer's Night’s Dream,” the moonstruck fascination of 
Titania, under which the fair princess falls madly in love with 
Bottom, the weaver, whom she finds transformed into an 
ugly brute. 

Equally incompatible with the idea of sanity was the conduct 
of Mary when viewed in a political and religious light. That on 
coming to Scotland she regarded herself, and was regarded by 
her friends abroad, as the main prop of the Roman Catholic 
party, who looked to her succession to the English throne as 
the surest step to the restoration of popery, is beyond all doubt. 
How is this to be reconciled with her whole behaviour during 
the period we have assigned to the reign of mental delirium ? 
The correspondence of Father Edmonds with Cardinal Laurea, 
testifies that all the hopes of Rome were annihilated with 
Darnley ; and he blames the queen for her temporising policy, in 
not adventuring on the measures which had been se vA by 
the Pope and urged by Darnley. The foreign am dors re- 

rted to their respective courts the story of the murder “with 
ated breath,” utterly at a loss for a decent excuse, or even a 
feasible reason to account for the catholic queen renouncing 
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all prospects of success with the catholics of England, uniting 
herself with a man who, if he had any religion at all, was 
nominally a protestant, and consenting, at his request, to pass 
acts in favour of the Presbyterian Church! Her correspondence 
with the Pope and his legates during this period, abound with 
proofs that they. suspected the sincerity of her faith, to which 
she could only reply by assuring them that she was resolved 
to live and die in the Church of Rome. After all that has 
been said about her having signed the league for the extermi- 
nation of protestants, which is conceded even by Mr P. F. Tytler 
and other partisans, there is strong reason to doubt that she . 
ever put her name to the document.* We see that Mr 
Froude will not give her credit for sincerity in her professions 
of liberality, even when she thought she was dying during her 
illness at Jedburgh. But really we see no reason for holding poor 
Mary chargeable with such unnatural hypocrisy. To our mind, 
it is touching to see the better nature of woman coming out in 
the delirium of madness, so natively and yet so illo ically ; and 


when we hear her declaring she would die a catholic, and yet, 
in the same breath, “ sending to the neighbouring kirks to be 

rayed for,” and adding in her simple Scotch (for she never 
earned English) that “she never persecuted ony of her sub- 
jects on the score of religion ; for,” said she, “it isa sair — 


and a meikle prick to any one to have the conscience pre 

in sic a matter ;”+ we can only say, Surely this is not the Mary 
Stuart whom Knox preached and prayed against as “our 
Jezebel,” and whom Flizabeth long after dreaded as her rival, 
and in whose bloody grave was buried the last hope of popery 
subverting the protestant throne ! 

And how did the queen act after awaking out of this horrible 
trance? Exactly as other people who have been restored to 
the right use of their mental faculties. The horrible illusions 
—_— away shortly after her marriage with the unprincipled 

thwell. Only let our readers look in and contemplate the 
following domestic scene :— 


“She was married in her ‘dule weeds’ [mourning for her late 





* Bishop Mondivi, the papal nuncio, writing in 1566, says that “the queen, 
if it had pleased her to enter effectually into the policy of the other catholic 
sovereigns in Europe, might have done much towards thé restoration of her 
own faith; but nothing could induce her to act as she was requiréd in that 
matter.”— (“Recueil de Lettres, &., of Prince Labanof.”) Mignet, who follows 
Tytler, asserts that she had signed the league ; but Randolph, on whom Tytler 
relies, retracts the charge in a subsequent despatch ; and Mondivi, in another 
letter, written after the murder of Darnley, still complains of her non-compli- 
ance, and blames her for “so unjust an impunity given to heretics, which 
should turn to the total ruin of her majesty and of that poor kingdom.”— 
Wiesener, p. 86. 

i Keith’s Hist. Historie of King James the Sext.—Strickland’s Lives, 
v. 
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husband], which she retained several days after the marriage, till 
compelled to ‘shake them off.’ ‘The queen,’ wrote Drury to Cecil, 
‘is the most changed woman in face, that in so little time, with- 
out extremity of sickness, we have seen.’ She said to De Croc 
before Bothwell, ‘She could not rejoice, nor ever should again. All 
she desired was death. The next day being alone in her cabinet 
with Bothwell, she was heard to scream, and threaten self-destruc- 
tion. She called for a knife to stab herself; or else, said she, I 
shall drown myself.’” * 


The whole of her subsequent history tends to confirm the 
hypothesis which we have ventured to suggest :—her persistent 
denial of the letters to Bothwell, a denial which, on the sup- 
ear that she actually wrote them, would imply a total 
orgetfulness of what had passed during her melancholy de- 
rangement, but which, supposing her to have been conscious 
of having written them, and to have been then in a sane 
state, it is hardly possible to see how she could hope to make 
good ; the frequent references which occur in her correspondence, 
after this period, to “her late husband, the king,” while the 
name of Bothwell is never mentioned—as if the mind, bound- 
ing over the frightful chasm that intervened, had reverted 
to the days of early love ; and the calm perseverance with 
which she asserted her innocence in the face of facts patent to 
all the world but herself ; to which we may even subjoin the 
last link in the mystery, so inexplicable on any other theory, 
the recent discovery of her marriage-ring among the ruins of 
Fotheringhay Castle, with the monogram of “Henry and 
Mary,” connected with true-love knots, which we are-willing to 
suppose, with Miss Strickland, “may have dropped from Mary's 
finger in her death-agony on the scaffold, and to have been 
swept away among the bloody saw-dust unobserved ;” in which 
case, we are ready to grant that this poor signet-ring tells its 
own tale, by demonstrating that it was retained, after parting 
with all her other trinkets, “as the memorial of love too disin- 
terested ever to be false.” ¢ 

Thus, in the case of the unhappy Mary, during the brief 
period which elapsed between the murder of Rizzio and her 
marriage with Bothwell,—a period of only fourteen months,— 
we find all the usual symptoms manifested by persons labour- 
ing under mental derangement ; a mortal antipathy towards 
those whom in former days they fondly loved, accompanied b 
an equally abnormal attachment to others whom, in their 
sound senses, they would have spurned and detested ; an entire 
disregard to common decency, and to the ordinary precautions 





* Strickland’s “ Lives of the Scottish Queens,” vol. v. 293. 
t Ib. vol. vii, 475. 
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against suspicion and detection in the prosecution of their 
demented courses ; the sudden abandonment, without apparent 
or adequate reason, of all interest in matters affecting the 
religious consciousness, the personal acivantage, the hereditary 
convictions, and the constitutional tendencies of the individual ; 
and a total oblivion, in after life, of scenes and transactions 
which, were they to be realized, would render memory a curse, 
and life an unendurable burden. Christian charity inclines us 
towards a verdict which has so many presumptions in its 
favour, and which brings to a sad question such a satisfactory 
solution. 

We are far from acquitting Mary of all moral blame in the 
fearful tragedy in which she formed so prominent a figure. 
Doubtless she must be held responsible for drawing the cur- 
tain which darkened her mental chamber, by yielding at first 
to the violence of her passion. But the human mind is a deep 
mystery ; and recent cases shew how difficult it is, after all that 
science has done to elucidate mental disease, to mark the line 
which divides the malice of guilt from the wanderings of lunacy. 
In whatever light it is viewed, the history of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots holds out a moral lesson of the most impressive 
character. It is a sad exhibition of human weakness, which 
yielded to in a moment of temptation may wreck the peace of a 
whole lifetime. Itis a mournful parody on human greatness, 
under circumstances the most favourable for its display. In 
“the unfortunate Mary ” we see one who was possessed of eve 
charm to captivate, and who, under better training, and wit 
a better faith, might have been one of the most brilliant of 
princesses that ever reigned ; but whom we see passing through 
a hurricane of passion and infatuation, which swept away honour, 
interest, and reason, and which not only brought her to a bloody 
and untimely death, but has suspended her memory even to 
this day between the pity and the reprobation of posterity. 
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Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By Joun Hanwine 
Srexe, Captain H, M. Indian Army ; Fellow of the a fs Geographical 
Society ; Hon. Corr. Member of the French Geographical Society. Edin- 
—— and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. New York: Harper 

ers. 


‘lage great event of the year 1863, in the department to which 
these pages are devoted, was the discovery of the source of 





* By Joseph P. Thomson, D.D., New York. From The Bibliotheca Sacra 
April 1864. 
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the White Nile, in the equatorial lake Victoria N’yanza* The 
geographical problem of centuries approaches its solution ; the 
proverb Nili quaerere caput has lost its point. This discovery 
confirms substantially the guesses and traditions concerning the 
lake region of inner Africa, which have come down from a 
remote antiquity ; confirms the almost discarded report of the 
snowy mountains of the moon ; and also confirms in the main 
the geological hypothesis advanced by Sir Roderic Murchison 
in 1852, that “the whole African interior is a vast watery 
lateau-land, of some elevation above the sea,”—“ a net-work of 
kis and rivers,” discharging themselves, by transverse go 
through the loftier mountains of the coast-lines. Thishypothesis 
was suggested before Dr Livingstone had traced the course of 
the Zambesi ; and when, in 1858, Captain Speke reported his 
famous discovery of the Victoria N’yanza, Sir Roderic expanded 
his hypothesis with regard to the outlets of the “central reser- 
voirs” of the continent, so as to allow of a possible connection 
between this reservoir and the Nile. “If the great N’yanza 
shall really be found to flow into the White Nile, it is simply 
because there is no great eastern transverse fracture, like that 
of the Zambesi, by which the waters can escape; so that, 
subtended on that flank by lofty and continuous mountains, 
the stream has no course open to it but northwards.” It was 
largely due to the enlightened zeal of Murchison that the 
discoverer of the Victoria N’yanza was enabled to verify his 
own confident belief that this vast inland sea “gave birth to 
that interesting river, the source of which has been the subject 
of so much speculation. and the object of so many explorers.” 
Before giving the details of Captain Speke’s discovery, and 
in order that we may measure its exact scientific value, it is 
well to remind ourselves of the state of the Nile question 
previous to his first expedition with Burton. “Of the sources 
of the Nile no one can give any account,” was the despairing 
conclusion of Herodotus, after a careful digest of all the opinions 
upon this point that were brought to his knowledge in t.+ 
Strabo compiled, from Egyptian sources, an imperfect account 
of the Astaboras or Atbara (Tacazzé) and of the junction of 
the Astapus (Bahhr el Azrek or Blue Nile) and the Astasobas 
oe el Abiad or White Nile) to the south of Meroe. 
liny adds, “ from common report,” that the Nile “rises in a 
mountain of Lower Muritania, not far from the ocean; im- 
mediately after which it forms a lake of standing water, which 








#* Speke, in Blackwood’s Magazine for October 1859. 

+ For the state of the Nile problem in that age, see Euterpé, c. 19-35, where 
all known speculations of geographers and reports of travellers are discussed. 
¢ Strabo, xvii. 1. 
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bears the name of Nilides."* From these authorities, together 
with the brief references of Seneca and Lucan, Dr Beke infers 
that “in or previously to the first century of the Christian era, 
the main stream of the Nile had been ascended as far as the 
ninth parallel of the North latitude,” and that three or four of 
its a tributaries were known ; “in other words, - 
actual personal knowledge of the Upper Nile possessed by the 
Greeks and Romans at the poi thar of the Christian 
era was very far superior to that possessed by the civilized 
world till near the middle of the nineteenth century.” We 
think this overstated ; since the most painstaking collation 
of the authorities quoted by Beke fails to yield us materials 
for the construction of an accurate map of the Nile above 
Meroe. Heredotus confesses the absence of any definite 
knowledge upon this point : “ With regard to the sources of 
the Nile, I have found no one among all those with whom I 
have conversed, whether Egyptians, Libyans, or Greeks, who 
professed to have any knowledge, except a single person.” This 
was the scribe at Sais, who told the story of the water-shed at 
the “two conical hills between Syene and Elephantine,” where 
were unfathomable fountains, from which “ half the water runs 
northward into Egypt, and half to the south towards Ethiopia.” 
But the wary traveller adds, that this informant “did not seem 


to be in earnest in what he said.”t That Strabo had never 
fairly digested the fragmentary accounts of his Serie 


is evident from his vague statement that “near Meroe is the 
confluence of the Astaboras with the Nile.” Ptolemy, deriving 
his information mainly from Greek traders to the eastern coast 
of Africa, traced the sources of the Nile to two lakes, situated 
far to the south, at some distance asunder, and both fed from 
the snowy mountains of the moon. These lakes are located 
by Beke, and also by Kiepert, in about 7° S. lat, and 57° and 
65°E. long., respectively. After all, the geography of the Upper 
Nile, as conceived by the ancients, is substantially expressed 
by Seneca: “magnas altitudines pervagatus. et in paludes 
diffusus, gentibus sparsus.”§ Such was the report brought by 
the explorers sent by Nero: and these lagoons, in which the 
sluggish stream was supposed to lose itself, are described as a 
fatal barrier to the discovery of its source: “immensas paludes, 
' quarum exitum nec incolae noverant, nec sperare quisquam 
potest, ita implicitae aquis herbae sunt.” 

The nineteenth century found the problem of the sources of 
the Nile substantially where Ptolemy had left it in the second; 
since in the long interval geographers had rested in the belief, 





* Nat. Hist., v. 10. 
+ The Sources of the Nile, by Charles T, Beke, Ph. D., p. 61. 
} Enuterpé, c. 28. § Nat Quaest., iv. 2. 
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first, that the Tacazzé, and next that the Bahbr el Azrek or 
Blue river (both streams of Abessinia), was the true Nile. 
Diodorus* portrays the difficulties and dangers of a tour of dis- 
covery in the marshy and desolate regions beyond Meroe ; and 
in the absence of commercial enterprise and of political am- 
bition, these sufficed to deter explorers from that field. The 
Bahbr el Azrek or Blue river sustains to the Babhr el Abiad 
or White river, at their junction near the modern Khartum, 
much the same relation as the Missouri sustains to the Missis- 
sippi after their union ; and hence this was naturally mistaken 
for the parent stream, when the claims of the Tacazzé had been. 
finally abandoned. But since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the White river has gradually come to be recognised 
as the true Nile, and the curiosity of explorers has been 
directed towards its source. A great impulse in this direction 
was given by the three expeditions of Mohammed Ali, between 
the years 1835 and 1841. These discovered the Sobat, and 
traced that stream to within four degrees of the equator; but 
the region beyond, and the course of the principal stream, 
were left unexplored. What has since been accomplished is 
distinctly traced upon Petermann and Hassenstein’s Chart of 
Inner Africa, especially its eighth and tenth sections. The 
points ascertained by d’Arnaud and Werne in 1840-41, being 
the second expedition of Mohammed Ali, by J. Knoblecher in 
1849-50, by Brun-Rollet and Angelo Vinco in 1848-51, by 
Petherick in 1858, by Jules Poncet in 1860, by F. Morlang in 
1859-60, by Miani in 1860, by Antinori in 1860-61, by Peney, 
de Bono, and Lejean in 1861, by von Harnier in 1860-61, and 
von Heuglin in 1861-63, with various incidental confirmations 
from other travellers, cartographers, and missionaries, are all 
here collated upon an ample sheet, and indicated by appropriate 
colours ; yet these various lines of travel and of conjecture,— 
black, brown, blue, purple, orange, red, n,—while they 
mark years of patient toil, and make familiar a once doubtful 
region, all fall short of the true source of the Nile. It is only 
when we strike the route of Burton and Speke in 1857-58, and 
again that of Speke and Grant in 1861-63, that we approach 
the solution of the great problem. We are now prepared to 
appreciate the results of Captain Speke’s labours. 

Already, in 1851, Messrs Krapf and Rebmann, missionaries 
in the service of the church missionary society in Eastern and 
Equatorial Africa, had announced the existence in that region 
of snow-capped mountains, of which the principal, the Koenia 
and the Kilimanjaro, lie in 1° 45’ and 3° S, lat., and between 
$6° and 37° E. long. From native sources, they reported also 





* Diod, Sic, i. 30. 
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the existence of a lake, the receptacle of the waters from these 

mountains, through numerous streams; and, at a later date, 

Krapf sought to identify these mountains with those to which 

Ptolemy had conjecturally traced the sources of the Nile. 

Again, in 1856, their fellow-labourer, Rev. T. Erhardt, published 

a map of Eastern Africa, compiled from native sources, in 

which a great inland sea was represented as filling an interior 

basin in the region of the equator. In a memoir accompanying 

this map, Rebmann, arguing by analogy from the physical con- 

formation of Africa in the south and north, advanced the 

hypothesis of “an enormous valley and an inland sea” in the - 
centre of the continent; and he also suggested that in the 
mountain barriers to the eastward “ must we look for the more 
eastern sources of the White Nile.” Dr Beke regards the 
“snow-mountains” of Krapf and Rebmann as belonging to 
Ptolemy’s “ Mountains of the Moon,” which he would transfer 
from their traditional location in Abessinia to the immediate 
region of the equator, parallel with the eastern coast, in about 
37° and 39° E. long. Captain Speke locates these mountains 
to the west of lake N’yanza, in 30° E. long, at the northern 
extremity of Tanganjika. 

In 1854 Dr Krapf published his own conjectures with regard 
to the sources of the Nile, in the following terms: “There can 
be no question that the opinion of the ancients, who believed 
the Caput Nili to be in Ethiopia, is truly correct ; for the 
Wakuafi, whose language is of Aithiopico-Semitic origin, are 
in possession of the countries which give rise to that river. 
The real sources of the Nile appear to me to he traceable 
partly to the woody and marshy land of the Wamau people, 
about 24° or 3° south of the equator, of whom Rumu wa 
Kikandi told me, in Ukambani, in 1851.”* This “marshy 
land” Dr Krapf supposed to be identical with the “paludes” 
of Seneca’s Quasstiones Naturales (Lib. vi): “Ibi, inquit, 
vidimus duas petras, ex quibus ingens vis fluminis excidebat. 
Sed sive caput illa, sive accessio est Nili, sive tune nascitur, 
sive in terras ex priore recepta cursu redit: nonne tu credis 
illam quidquid est, ex —_— terrarum lacu ascendere? Habeat 
enim oportet pluribus locis sparsum humorem, et in imo 
coactum, ut eructare tanto impetu possit.” 

The publication of Erhardt’s map, together with the crude 
but stimulating conjectures of his associates, gave a new im- 
pulse to geographical exploration in Eastern Africa; and in 
September 1856, an expedition was sent thither by the Royal 


* “Travels and Researches in Eastern Africa.” By Rev. Ur J. Lewis 
Krapf. The Appendices to this volume, upon East African History and the 
Sources of the Nile, are worthy of renewed study, in the light of Speke’s 
discoveries. 
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Geographical x of which Captain R. F. Burton was 
principal and J. H. Speke associate. On the 14th of Febru 
1858, this expedition reached the great lake Tanganjika, whic 
stretches from the third to the eighth parallel of south latitude. 
This they explored, by boat and coastwise, to its northern extre- 
mity, where it is enclosed by a chain of mountains, which Speke 
supposes to be Ptolemy’s Mountains of the Moon. Returning 
to Kazé or Unyanzembe, where Burton was obliged to remain 
as an invalid, Speke journeyed northward, and on the 3d of 
August 1858, struck the southern border of the great N’yanza, 
to which he gave the name Victoria) He heard also of a 
river upon the upper side of the lake, which was. believed to 
flow northward to the sea; but as he was only a subordinate 
in the expedition, he was not able, at that time, to test the 
truth of this report. Still his confident opinion was, that the 
Nile would be found to take its rise from this great inland sea. 

It will be seen that the numerous explorations and deter- 
minations made in the twenty years between the first expedi- 
tion of Mohammed Ali and the expedition of Burton and 
Speke, had reduced the problem of the sources of the Nile toa 
comparatively limited and definite area. The head-waters of 
the mystic river must be found somewhere between 3° N. and 
3° S. latitude, and between 28° and 38° E. longtitude. A 
glance at the map of Petermann and Hassenstein shews how 
completely the converging routes of travel during these twenty 
years had hemmed in the enchanted problem, It was reserved 
for Speke finally to break its spell. 

When the discovery of N’vanza was announced, Dr Peter- 
mann made the following judicious comments upon the state 
of the question : “ The solution of the old prublem of the Nile’s 
sources will yet require a good deal of labour; but in conse- 
quence of the travels and researches made by Captain Speke 
and the Protestant missionaries in the south, and by the Egyp- 
tians and the Roman Catholic missionaries, the region yet un- 
surveyed, and in which the source of the Nile must be situated, 
is so much circumscribed, that probably a single journey of a 
scientific traveller proceeding sa Zanzibar to Gondokoro, 
or vice versa, weld suffice to solve definitely this famous 
geographical problem.” 

In October 1860, Captain Speke was again at Zanzibar, 
with his chosen friend Captain J. A. Grant as his associate, 
porneced to enter with enthusiasm upon an exploration which 

e felt would be decisive. From Zanzibar his route followed 
the course of the Kingani river, making gradual ascent to the 
Gara country, “ U-Sagara,” a hilly region forming a link of the 
ay East Coast Range, and stretching westward about a hun- 

miles, from the bifurcation of the Kingani and Mgéta 
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rivers to the t interior plateau. Upon seeking the Usagara 
uplands, he thus describes the scene : 

“ Our ascent by the river, though quite imperceptible to the 
eye, has been 500 feet. From this tai the range before us 
rises, in some places, to 5000 or 6000 feet, not as one grand 
mountain, but in two detached lines, lying at an angle of 
forty-five degrees from N. E. to S. W., and separated one from 
the other by elevated valleys, tables, and crab-claw spurs of 
hill, which incline towards the flanking rivers. The whole 
having been thrown up by volcanic action, is based on a 
foundation of granite and other igneous rocks, which are ex 
in many places in the shape of massive blocks ; otherwise the 
hill-range is covered in the upper with sandstone, and in 
the bottoms with alluvial clay. This is the superficial con- 
figuration of the land as it strikes the eye; but knowing the 
elevation of the interior plateau to be only 2500 feet above the 
sea immediately on the western flank of these hills, while the 
breadth of the chain is 100 miles, the mean slope or incline of 
the basal surface must be on a gradual rise of twenty feet per 
mile. The hill tops and sides, where not cultivated, are well 
covered with bush and small trees, among which the bamboo 
is conspicuous ; while the bottoms, having a soil deeper and 
richer, produce fine large fig-trees of exceeding beauty, the 
huge calabash, and a variety of other trees. Here, in certain 
places where water is obtainable throughout the year, and 
wars, or slave-hunts more properly speaking, du not disturb the 
industry of the people, cultivation thrives surprisingly ; but 
such a boon is rarely granted them. It is in consequence of 
these constantly-recurring troubles that the majority of the 
Wasagara villages are built on hill-spurs where the people can 
the better resist attack, or failing, disperse and hide effectually.” 

On leaving the Usagara, Speke’s course lay in a north- 
westerly direction to Unyamiiézi, the “ Country of the Moon,” 
one of the largest kingdoms in Africa. This he describes as 
“a high plateau, from 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea-level, 
studded with little outcropping hills of granite, between which, 
in the valleys, there are numerous~fertilizing springs of fresh 
oe and rich iron ore he found in — e Wan- 
yamitiézi are superior to the n generally, as agriculturists 
and manufacturers: they “ sethadieth of saben in their own 
looms, smelt iron, and work it up very e rtly.” Their capital 
Kazé, in 5° 0’ 53” S.-lat., and 33° 1’ 34" E long., is a principal 
as of the trading caravans, 

t will be remembered that, in 1858, eee Speke made 
two explorations from Kazé as a depot ; the first westward, 
with Burton, to the Tanganjika, the second northward, alone, 
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to the Victoria N’yanza, which he then discovered. He now 
SS in a course bearing north by north-west, through the 
zinza country to the Karagwe, and thence to the country of 
the Uganda, his route skirting the eastern slope of the “ Moun- 
tains of the Moon,” as identified by him in 1858. His course 
was determined by the necessity of conciliating the chiefs of 
various powerful and jealous tribes, and the expedition was 
obstructed, imperilled, and at times well-nigh defeated by the 
vexatious exactions of these “bloody and deceitful men.” 

A great part of Speke’s journal is made up of the monoto- 
nous story of his hagglings with these ignorant, suspicious, and 
cunning lords of the soil But this recital, while it detracts 
somewhat from the scientific value of the book, both certifies 
the authenticity of the narrative, and enables us to appreciate, 
the cost and pains of the exploration. Moreover, while depict- 
ing the characters of his successive African hosts, the author 
unconsciously reveals his own character as one of courage, 
patience, perseverance, and generosity, rather than of prudence 
and tact. 

In Usui Captain Speke remarked a great variety of facial 
features,—a consequence of the intermingling of tribes,—and 
in particular he noticed “many men and women with hazel 
eyes.” 

In Karagwe, he had a pleasant detention at the residence of 
Rumanika, the most intelligent and friendly of the South 
African princes. Upon leaving Karagwe, to enter the Uganda 
territory, Speke struck upon a river of which he had heard in 
1858, and which he s as an important link in- the moun- 
tain sources of the Nile, This first affluent of the Nile, the 
Kitangtilé, was reached on the 16th of January 1862. This 
river, which falls into the Victoria N’yanza on the west side, 
runs at a velocity of from three to four knots an hour, and has 
an average breadth of about eighty yards. “I viewed it with 
pride,” * says Captain Speke, “ because I had formed my judg- 
ment of its being fed from high-seated springs in the - 
tains of the Moon solely on scientific hical reasonings ; 
and, from the bulk of the stream, I also believed those moun- 
tains must attain an altitude of 8000 feet or more, just as we 
find they do in Rtianda.” This conjecture was published by 
Speke, in Blackwood’s M ine for August 1859. The 
banks of the river, at fenenvala are covered with impenetrable 
forests ; and long before reaching:the N’yanza the traveller 
came upon “a rich, well-wooded, swampy plain, containing 
large — patches of water,” which are said to have been 
navigable within a recent period, but are now gradually drying 


* P. 268. 
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up. Captain Speke conjectures that the N’yanza has shrunk 
away from its original margin. 

Uganda is the most powerful state of the ancient Kittara. 
The Wahiima or Gallas are a pastoral people of Abyssinian 
origin. Their King, Mtésa, who rivals the king of Dahomey 
in his cruelties, detained the expedition, under various pretexts, 
for the greater part of a year; and it was not until the 7th 
of July 1862, that Captain Speke was enabled to set out upon 
the last stage, which was to solve the great problem of the Nile. 
Journeying by slow marches, with many hindrances, he reached 
the river on the morning of the twenty-first. “Here, at last, I 
stood on the brink of the Nile. Most beautiful was the scene ; 
nothing could surpass it! It was the very perfection of the 
kind of effect aimed at in a highly-kept park ; with a magnifi- 
cent stream, from six hundred to seven hundred yards wide, 
dotted with islets and rocks, the former occupied by fishermen’s 
huts, the latter by sterns and crocodiles ing in the sun,— 
flowing between fine, high, grassy banks, with rich trees and 
— in the background, where herds of the nsunnti and 

rtebeest could be seen grazing, whilst the hippopotami were 
snorting in the water, and florikan and guinea fowl rising at 
our feet.” * 

Following up the left bank of the river, after passing several 
rapids, he came upon the falls (now named Ripon Falls), by 
which the N’yanza pours itself into the Nile. Speke records 
this discovery with a tone of moderation which shews that with 
him it was a foregone conclusion: “Though beautiful, the 
scene was not exactly what I expected; for the broad surface of 
the lake was shut out from view by a spur of hill, and the falls, 
about twelve feet deep. and four hundred to five hundred feet 
broad, were broken by rocks. Still it was a sight that attracted 
one to it for hours—the roar of the waters, the thousands of 
ore fish, leaping at the falls, with all their might, the 

asoga and Waganda fishermen coming out in boats and 
taking post on all the rocks with rod and hook, hippopotami 
and crocodiles lying sleepily on the water, the men at work 
above the falls, and cattle driven down to drink at the margin 
of the lake—made in all, with the pretty nature of the country, 
—small hills, grassy-topped, with trees on the hills, and gardens 
on the lower slopes,—as interesting a picture as one could wish 
to see. The expedition had now performed its functions. I 
saw that old father Nile, without any doubt, rises in the Vic- 
toria N’yanza, and, as I had foretold, that lake was the t 
source of the holy river which cradled the first founder of our 
religious belief. I mourned, however, when I thought how 


bensihite 





* Page 468. 
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touch I had lost by the delays in the journey, it having 
deprived me of the pleasure of going to look at the furthest 
corner of the N’yanza to see what connection there was, by 
the strait so spoken of, with it and the other lake where the 
Waganda went to get their salt, and from which another river 
flowed to the north, making ‘ Usoga an island.’ But I felt I 
ought to be content with what I had been spared to accom- 
plish ; for I had seen full balf of the lake, and had confirmation 
given me of the other half, by means of which I knew all about 
the lake, as far, at least, as the chief objects of geographical 
importance were concerned.” 

From this point, Captain Speke journeyed north by north- 
west, following mainly the direction of the river, though at 
times deviating considerably from its banks, and once losing it 
for several days, where the Nile makes a detour westward 
about sixty miles from Kaiuma Falls to the Little Luta Nzigé. 
The connection of this salt and marshy lake with the drai 
of the Mountains of the Moon, Captain Speke had already 
satisfactorily established ; it is therefore the more to be re- 
gretted that tribal wars in- that vicinity prevented him from © 
verifying by personal observation the common report of the 
junction of the Little Luta with the Nile. This junction takes 
— in the Madi country, which Speke describes as a marshy 

. May not the “ palades” of Seneca be sought in this 
direction ¢ 

Again striking the main stream, in 3° 40’ N. lat., at the 
confluence of the Asua, which drains the north-east corner of 
the N’yanza, Captain Speke followed its course to Gondokoro 
in 4° 54’ N. lat. and 31° 46’ E. long., where he arrived on the 
15th of February 1863, having left Zanzibar on the 2d of 
October 1860. Here he met Petherick’s party, which had 
been equipped for his relief—a duty which — complains 
was neglected for the sake of trading in ivory. We notice with 
regret the disposition of Captain Speke to speak slightingly of 
other explorers, and even to dwarf the truly important and 
valuable labours of his associate Captain Grant. Such expe- 
dients are not needed by one who can claim the exclusive 
honour of the discovery of the N’yanza and of its connection 
with the Nile. Captain Speke gives the following as the net 
results of his labours :— 

“Let us now sum up the whole, and see what it is worth. 
Comparative information assured me that there was as much 
water on the eastern side of the lake as there is on the western ; 
if anything, rather more. The most remote waters, or head 
of the Nile, is the southern end of the lake, situated c on 
the third degree of south latitude, which gives to the Nile the 
surprising length, in direct measurement, rolling over thirty- 
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four de: of latitude, of above 2300 miles, or more than one- 

eleventh of the circumference of our globe. Now, from this 

southern point, round by the west to where the great Nile 
stream issues, there is only one feeder of any importance, and 
that is the Kitangulé River, while from the southernmost point, 
round by the east to the strait, there are no rivers at all of any 
importance ; for the travelled Arabs, one and all, aver, that 
from the west to the snow-clad Kilimanjaro to the lake, where 
it is cut by the second degree and also the first degree of soutlr 
latitude, there are salt lakes and salt plains, and the country is 
hilly, not unlike Unyamiiézi; but they said there were no 
great rivers, and the country was so scantily watered, having 
only occasional runnels and rivulets, that they had always to 
nen long marches in order to find water when they went on 
their trading journeys ; and further, those Arabs who crossed 

the strait, when they reached Usoga, as mentioned before 

during the late interregnum, crossed no river either.” 

This is a very modest statement ; and yet we cannot quite 
adopt the author's confident tone with regard to the eastern 
side of N’yanza, 

Three points remain to be determined: First, what affluents, 
if any, the Victoria N’yanza receives upon its eastern side, yet 
unexplored. Secondly, what is the exact connection between 
the Nile, the Little Luta Nzigé and the crescent-shaped 


mountains at the head of lake ay Thirdly, are 


these mountains to be regarded as the Mountains of the Moon, 
or must these be found upon the eastern side of Nyanza? Dr 
Beke still contends stoutly for the latter opinion, and that 
there will yet be found a great eastern affluent flowing into 
N’yanza from these mountains, which will prove to be the Nile 
of Ptolemy. Captain Speke argues, per contra, that the 
name “ Mountains of the Moon” was derived from Unyamitiézi, 
which signifies the country of the moon ; that the Wauyamuezi, 
the people of the moon, have from time immemorial visited 
the eastern coast for trade ; and that the name of the people 
and their country was given to mountains which they reported 
to exist, but which inquirers at the coast confounded with the 
snowy peaks of Koenia and Kilimanjaro, It is certan at last 
that the supposed equatorial line of mountains that so long 
figured upon the maps as the Mountains of the Moon, was a 
hical fiction. The N’yanza belt is a great plateau, 
om which there is a descent to the Tanganyika. This lake, 
Speke supposes, from native authority, to have an outlet 
aengh e yeep,” river, thus forming one of a chain of 
lakes leading to the Nyassa of Dr Livingstone, and through it, 
by the Zambezi, to the sea. We cannot sufficiently honour 
e enterprise and fidelity which have gained such solid and 
substantial results upon the great problem of the Nile. 
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It must be peculiarly gratifying to i ke to be able 
to answer, with the taigtole ma of hi they the 
ao. and even malicious cavils with which his former 
leader, Captain Burton, received his discovery of the N’yanza 
in 1858. Burton — of the conjecture of the N’yanza 
causing the flood of the Nile, as one “which no pher 
can admit, and which is at the same time so weak al flimsy 
that no geographer has yet taken the trouble to contradict it. 
He also alleges that Speke has exaggerated “a thin ridge of 
hill fringing the Tanganyika to the portentous dimensions of 
the Mountains of the Moca” adding, “Thus men do geo- 
graphy! and thus discovery is stultified.” * 

e republication of Captain Speke’s “Journal” by Harper 
and Brothers, of New York, brings it within easy reach of 
American readers. To the same house we are y indebted 
for available editions of Barth, Burton, Livingstone, ne 
Du Chaillu, Davis, Cumming, Wilson, Lander,—in short, o 
nearly every explorer or adventurer in Africa. Their catalogue 
of works upon Africa represents a valuable library of geogra- 
phical discovery. 

The map of Inner Africa referred to above, deserves @ more 
— notice. It appears as a supplement to Petermann’s 

ittheilungen, + and is divided into ten sections, as follows :— 
Section 1. Fessan ; 2. Aigpyten; 3. Tebu-Land ; 4 Nubien; 
5. Wadai und Bagirmi; 6. Dar-Fur und Kordofan; 7. Dar- 
Banda; 8. Gondokoro ; 9. Kongo; 10. Unyamwesi. Accom- 
panying the maps is a memoir upon each section, by B, Hassen- 
stein, working up carefully the results of all recent travels and 
explorations within its area. In addition to this memoir, there 
is a brief chapter upon each section, giving original narratives 
or dissertations from various authorities. Among these are 
. Moritz von Beurmann’s Travels through the Nubian Desert, 
Theodore Kotschy’s Travels from Chartum to Korodofan, Brun 
Rollet’s Travels in the Sumpe District ; the Country and People 
of Tebu, by Dr E. Behm; Antinori’s Travels from Babhr el 


Gagal to Djur ; von wre aw Researches in Soudan, Dor, and 


along the hr el Abiad and Bahhr Ghasal ; and Franz Mor- 
lang’s Travels eastward and westward from Gondokoro. Thus this 
map, with the memoir and the dissertations that accompany it, 
lays before us the African continent from 30° N. lat. to 8° S. 
lat., and between 12° and 35° E. long. It brings the 


graphy of Africa down to the present date in a clear, distinct, 
and reliable form. 





* “The Lake Regions of Central Africa,” pp. 886 and 418. 


Afrika nach dem Stande der Geographischen Kenntniss in der 
be ot ng 1868. Nach den Quellen Bearbeitet von A. Petermann und 
. Hassenstein. 
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Dr Charles T. Beke, referred to above as a theoretical dis- 
coverer of the Nile sources, proposes to transfer Haran or 
Charran from Mesopotamia to the vicinity of Damascus. His 
opinion is, that “the country watered by the Pharpar and 
Abana—the fertile district known in after times as the Ager 
Damascenus—is Padan-Aram, the country into which, by the 
divine direction, Terah and his family removed, and in which 
was situate the city of Haran or Charran, whence Abraham was 
called, and which afterwards was the residence of Laban.” The 
precise locality he finds in the modern village of Harrdn-el- 
Awamid, or “Haran of the Columns,” lying about fourteen 
miles east of Damascus, on the western border of the lake into 
which the Barada and the Awaj empty themselves. Dr Beke 
argues, with some plausibility, that seven days was much too 
short a time for the journey of Laban from Haran to Gilead, 
if Haran was beyond the Euphrates, a distance of 350 miles, 
but was a reasonable time from Damascus to Gilead. He urges 
also the resemblance of name and of natural scenery, in 
evidence that this was the Haran of Abraham ; but these two 
— will apply equally to the Haran of Mesopotamia, which 

as in its favour also traditions of the patriarch, which do not 
appear to exist at Harrdn-el-Awamid. Mr Porter briefly 
describes this village in his “ Hand-Book for Syria and Pales- 
tine” (p. 497), but it does not seem to have occurred to him to 
associate it with Abraham. 

The question must turn somewhat upon the location of Ur 
in Chaldea, which Rawlinson places at the junction of the 
Tigris with the Euphrates, near the head of the Persian Gulf* 
Dr Beke’s argument is given in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society for 1862, and has also been published in 
a separate. form by Clowes and Sons of London, under the 
title of “ Notes on an Excursion to Harran in Padan-Aram, and 
thence over Mount Gilead and the Jordan to Shechem.” An 
important feature of this narrative is a vivid description of 
Mount Gilead, Jebel Ajla, and of the route of Jacob from 
Padan-Aram. 

It is well known that Dr Robinson was engaged upon a 
Biblical Geography, which was interrupted by his death. His 
plan included both the physical and the historical geography 
of Syria and of the outlying regions, Only the physical 

phy of Syria is found complete among his manuscripts. 

his exhibits upon every page his thoroughness of research 
and accuracy of statement. It will soon be published simul- 
taneously in this country, in England, and in Germany, and it 
will at once take its place as a standard authority upon the 
physical geography of Palestine. The materials for a historical 
geography must be sought in the Biblical Researches. 


* The Five great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, vol. i. 
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XI.—BIBLICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir is very satisfactory to perceive that the recent boldness of infi- 
delity, in attacking the life and character of our blessed Saviour, has 
so generally been felt and acknowledged to have conclusively 
revealed itsown inherent weakness. As long. as the enemies of 
revelation content themselves with vague insinuations against the 
authority of Scripture, or with carping at some subordinate details 
which are almost necessarily involved in much obscurity, not a little 
plausibility may easily be imparted to the views which they pre- 
sent. The strength of Bishop Colenso’s argument, for example, 
against the Pentateuch, lies in our ignorance of many minute 
points that, if known, would at once have explained difficulties, or 
reconciled apparent discrepancies which, as matters stand, he is 
enabled to press with such an air of triumph. Advancing know- 
ledge in every department of human investigation is the true solvent 
for the difficulties of yet obscure portions of the Bible. Let both 
natural and philological science prosecute with unceasing zeal those 
inquiries which belong to their respective departmerts, and new 
tributes of homage, we doubt not, will, from time to time, be paid 
to the statements of the Bible. Far from having any jealousy of 
the progress of knowledge in any one of its branches, we are con- 
vinced that the stronghold of the infidel and the rationalist is found 
in our remaining ignorance ; and that, as the sciences of geology, 
ethnology, and others, become more perfect, the more clearly will 
their conclusions be found to harmonize with the true and natural 
interpretation of the word of God. More light is all that is needed 
to drive the opponents of Scripture from the field. As long as they 
carry on the conflict on portions of the Bible which are, from their 
extreme antiquity, or the plainly fragmentary character, “ hard to 
be understood,” success may seem for a time to attend their efforts ; 
but, when an attack is ventured on the true centre and citadel of 
our faith,—the life of our adorable Redeemer,—the instant and in- 
evitable result is an entire and hopeless _discomfiture of the assail- 
ants. 

It is therefore matter for gratification to the friends of truth, 
that rationalistic writers have recently turned from the servants to 
the Master, and have thus provoked such certain defeat as must. 
ever await them when they impugn either the gospel-records them- 
selves, or the incomparable life which these enshrine and exhibit. 
We are persuaded that such works as M. Renan’s Vie de Jésus, 
however distressing and disturbing they may be felt for a time, are 
really the most effective demonstrations of the helplessness of infi- 
delity which could be presented. They speedily serve to swell the 
triumphs of our faith. They are so manifestly insufficient as an 
explanation of the undoubted facts of Christianity, that every can- 
did mind perceives the falsity of the theory which they embody, 
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and is thrown back, by their felt unsoundness, on a sincere and 
simple acceptance of the scriptural accounts. It may be noticed - 
accordingly, that not a few even of the rationalistic or semi-infidel 
publications of the day have pointed out the fallacies and feebleness 
of the brilliant romance of M. Renan, and have felt it necessary, 
for their own credit, to disown some of. the most important of his 

rinciples and conclusions. We rejoice to observe that such an 
influential journal as the Edinburgh Review has dealt with Renan’s 
work in the most decisive and satisfactory manner; and we gladly 
set before our readers the following extract from its last number, on 


M. Renan’s treatment of the Resurrection of Christ. 


“ We have gr far more serious charge to bring against M. Renan than 
anything that has yet been advanced ; and it is a charge that is concerned 
with the very essence and most vital point of the whole Christian religion. 
It is onable that he should feel difficulties about miracles, when the 
ehurch to which he once belonged receives almost all all miracles in an 
indistinguishable heap. It is conceivable that he should make a cento of 
texts in support of his theological opinions, for many great Christian divi 
have done the same. But it is not conceivable how, as a man of ability and 
candour, he can allow a mere @ priori dogma about the supernatural, to blind 
his reason to the enormous evidence that exists to the fact of our Lord’s 
resurrection ; and it is not pardonable, it is not reconcilable with that deli- 
cacy of moral perception to which he lays such a claim, that he should 
—rather than give up his favourite d —hazard the fearful charge of con- 
nivance at imposture upon One whom he himself places, at the very least, 
‘at the very highest pinnacle of human greatness.’ 

“ With regard to the former of these points, let us remind the reader of 
the exact state of the case, even on M. Renan’s own shewing. There are 
four epistles in the New Testament, of whose genuineness not even the most 
extravagant Tendenz-critic of the most keenly suspicious school of German 
theology has ever been able to frame a doubt; and these are Romans, 1 and 
2 Corinthians, and Galatians. Now, from these, it is quite incuntestable that 
St Paul—a man of such training, of sense, and of wide knowledge of the 
world—firmly believed in Christ’s resurrection, and staked his life upon it. 
In Galatians i. and ii., he, with his own pen, describes to us two journeys to 
Jerusalem, where he saw and consulted with Peter, John, and James the Less— 
not about this momentous question, but about a mere practical matter, sense- 
less, and utterly vain in his estimation unless Christ’s resurrection were 
presupposed. Now, St Peter (even in M. Renan’s opinion) is the virtual 
author of St Mark’s gospel (p. xxii), and St John is the actual author of the 
grape which bears his name. In both of these, the resurrection is narrated 
wi t distinctness and particularity. With these certain and incontro- 
vertible facts before us, is it conceivable, on any rational estimate of human 
nature and human conduct, that so gross and senseless a delusion lay at the 
bottom and formed the nursing spring of all these proceedings as that de- 
scribed in the words of M. Renan ? (p. 433) .... 

“The existence of the spiritual world is the Christian’s firm conviction, 
and its predominance over everything below it is one of the very elementary 
principles of his faith. Death is, practically to us all, the great standing 
mystery of mysteries, and appeals with irresistible fascination to the interests 
of humanity, down to its very lowest dregs. If the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from-death were what M. Renan supposes it to be,—a hallucination of cre- 
dulity, or an invention of enthusiasm,—not only is there an end of all faith 
in those narratives which culminate in this great event, but there is an end 
likewise of the supreme doctrine of immortality, and of revelation itself. The 





all. 
= poring that ve a _ pos occurrence ae —if rE 
purpose the ordinary laws of life were suspen 
matters it to contest to the Almighty the manner in which he may think fit 
to exercise his own omnipotence ? e recommend those who may be per- 
plexed or distressed by the perusal of this volume to fix their mints on one 
simple point—the resurrection ef Jesus ; as long as they rest _ that sig- 
nal event with entire faith and certain knowledge, they retain to the 
an de enc baapemeer ee eee Bishop Butler, in a 
P isely analogous occasion :—‘If it be incredible, on the anti-miraculous 
ypothesis, that Jesus Christ should have risen from the then the anti- 
miraculous hypothesis is not true ; since the resurrection of Jesus Christ is a 
well-authenticated historical fact.’”—Hdinburgh Review, April 1864. 

As our readers may have learned, the redoubtable Dr D. F. 
Strauss has again entered the field of theological controversy with a 
new life of Jesus. We have just formed some acquaintance with 
this fresh attempt on his part to write a “ Leben Jesu,” and in 
doing so, we have been not a little amused by his statement on 
the title-page, that it is “ fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet.” Writing 
formerly for scholars and professed theologians, he has now endea- 
voured to bring himself down to the comprehension of his country- 
men at large. His wish in this work is to be popular, while his 
great ambition in his earlier productions was to be scientific. Refer- 
ring with slightly-qualified commendation to the work of M. Renan, 
he declares that “to have written for Germans, in the full sense of 
the word, as he has written for Frenchmen, is all that he desires.” 
But no greater contrast could be imagined than exists between the 
two works. With a thoroughness and consistency to which M. 
Renan’s book can lay no claim, this work of Strauss is totally defi- 
cient in those lighter graces of style which have given such a charm 
to its French rival. e shall be greatly surprised indeed, if the 
people of Germany are found paying it much attention. It is an 
extremely laborious process to get through it; and after doing so, 
we just reach the same conclusion as that so long ago promulgated 
in its notorious predecessor. Dr Strauss is still as much in love 
with the mythical hypothesis as ever, and devotes the larger ‘agian 
of this volume to its exposition and development. The only very 
new feature in the work is the further advance towards downright 
Atheism which it indicates as having been made by its author. As 
M. Renan dedicated his book to his dead sister, so does Strauss 
dedicate this book to a dead brother. This brother is spoken of in 
terms of the highest admiration, and the eulogy culminates in the 
following outspoken commendation of his disbelief in a future 
state :—‘‘ Thou hast retained courage and composure in the midst 
of circumstances which might have shaken the faith of the most 
believing ; thou hast even, in moments when every hope of life was 
gone, never yielded to the temptation of deceiving by any 
trust ina hereafter.” Let us hope that such a man is not to be 
regarded, as Dr Strauss thinks he may be, as a representative of the 
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German people, and that the book which begins with such an omi- 
nous declaration may lead all that read it to shrink from reasonings 
which have guided its author to such a sad and desperate conclusion. 
In connection with the above remarks on tho vital questions now 
agitated respecting the foundations of our faith, we quote the fol- 
lowing remarks from one of our contemporaries, on the dangers 
which seem impending over the faith of the people of our own land, 
and the best way in which these may be met and neutralized :— 


“The four Gospels have now fairly become the great battle-field of theo- 
logical controversy. Those skirmishes at the outposts of revelation, which 
have been carried on for some time with so much veliemence, have led, as 
sagacious minds perceived they necessarily would, to a determined assault on 
the very heart and citadel of our religion. The spirit of scepticism could not 
rest satisied with discrediting the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, or 
scattering doubts as to the historical accuracy of the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, It was folly to suppose that because no direct attack was made 
by recent impugners of the books of Moses upon the Gospels, these latter 
could possibly escape the fate which a destructive criticism threatened to the 
former. The whole Bible must, in fact, stand or fall together. It presents 
a living organic unity to the attacks of its assailants, and to wound or venti- 
late in any one part is seriously to affect and endanger the whole. Any blow 
inflicted upon the Pentateuch is felt at once by the Gospels. Renan is just 
the logical consequence of Colenso ; and it is an utterly vain and mistaken 
policy on the part of the friends of Scripture to attempt, by surrendering 
what is thought trivial or unimportant, to preserve unattacked and unim- 
paired that which is on all hands admitted to be vital and essential in regard 
to the claims of Christianity as a revelation from heaven. 

“ Thus, then, the life of our Lord himself has become the subject to which 
both the friends and foes of Scripture in this country are now directing their 
most serious attention. It seems as if we were destined in this matter to 

ursue much the same cycle as that which has already been completed in 

ermany. After multitudes of critical assaults on particular parts, both of 
the Old and New Testaments, German rationalism reached its climax in the 
attacks of the Taibingen school upon the evangelic narratives, and in the 
notorious ‘ Life of Jesus,’ published by Dr Strauss. Baur and his school 
laboured to overthrow at once the authenticity and credibility of the Gospels, 
while Strauss, leaving in them but the smallest nucleus of historic fact, sought 
to explain their origin and contents by his well-known mythical hypothesis, 
The result in both cases is, that the Saviour of sinners disappears ; we are left 
nothing more than a dim and uncertain glimpse of a remarkable man, who 
arose in Judea about the commencement of our era; and whether we con- 
template the ruthless destructiveness of Baur and Strauss, or the sentimental 
and shallow constructiveness of Renan, the fecling which rises up in the heart 
of the Christian may naturally find utterance in these words of the weeping 
err. ‘They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 

id him.’ 

“ But now, as ever, powerful defenders of God’s truth will not be wanting. 
The Tabingen and Straussian criticism called forth numerous works from 
German divines which will now be found highly useful in the warfare which 
has been begun in our own country. . . . But it is, we believe, in another 
way altogether that we must be furnished with an effective defence of the 
truth of the gospel history. Nothing but creative scholarship, we are per- 
suaded, can Bsns provide what is necessary. It must be one who is him- 
self an Englishman, and who thinks and writes in English, that can alone 
adequately meet the wants of our countrymen. And, therefore, we would rather 
have German writers used as auxiliaries than trusted to as our main defence 
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inst the enemy. Let these abounding scholarships be thankfully taken 
advantage of in the preparation by English scholars of works bearing on the 
controversies of the day, but let them not be cast, as they have been, in tome 
after tome, upon us with the effect only of begetting a feeling of despair in 
the hearts of ordinary readers.” — Weekly Review, May 28. 1864. 


The recent important judgment of the Privy Council continues, 
as a matter of course, to be va gs canvassed by the different 
parties in the Church of England. It has led, as our readermare 
aware, to a remarkable coalition among some who seemed wide as 
the poles asunder, and may probably complicate still further the 
relations sustained by evangelicals, tractarians, and broad church- 
men to one another. This is well brought out in an interesting letter 
addressed to the editor of The Christian Observer, from which we 
give the following extract :-— : 


“ No one, we think, would have ventured, thirty _— ago, to predict that 
the time was so near-at hand in which Dr Pusey and Dr M‘Neile, Archdeacon 
Denison and Canon Stowell, together with the different classes of Churchmen 
whose opinions they individually represent, would be found standing shoulder 
to shoulder in the ranks of an army rallied round the standard of orthodoxy, 
No one would have supposed it possible that a third party in the Church of 
England could so soon gather strength enough to make such a formidable 
attack on what tractarians and evangelicals alike esteem a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the faith, as to unite the two older parties in an organization for 
repelling the assault. 

“ Yet, at this very time, all this is happening, and although the ¢o-cpera- 
tion we have spoken of has at present only extended to the joint signature of 
‘The Oxford Declaration,’ it is impossible to say what further influence this 
mcvement may exert on the relative positions of church parties. . . . The 
two old parties (so we may now call them) for a time divided between them 
nearly all the life and earnestness in the Church of England ; here and there 
a hard-working zealous man was to be found who held aloof from both, but 
the opinion recently expressed in the pages of a contemporary obtained then 
even more than it does now, that ‘ it is in truth a lack of earnestness, a feeble 
sense of the magnitude of the interests at stake, which enables any man to 
take up an eclectic position amidst the strife of contending parties, however 
much it may be matter of regret that there should be parties at all.’ Hence 
— all earnest-minded men were more or less pledged to one side or the 
other. 

But, by and by, a third began to make its presence and its worki 
felt in the Church of England Small in its beginnings, but aided from the 
first by men possessing talents of the very highest intellectual order, the 
Broad Church party speedily raised upon a German foundation an English 
superstructure of threatening proportions. Perhaps, in tracing the history 
of this party, one is most struck with the immense influence exercised by a 
very few individuals, True, in its way, the influence of Simeon may have 
been as great as is that of Stanley ; that of Puseyand Newman may have 
equalled that which Jowett and Maurice are now exerting ; but the founders 
ot the older schools of theology soon collected around them, as helpers in their 
work, men who have Jeft almost as indelible a mark upon their day and gene- 
ration. This has not been the case, as yet, with the great Ncologian Seaton, 
The brunt of the battle, ‘ the burden and heat of the day’ has been sustained 
by a very few, and yet we are now witnessing the most astonishing results as 
flowing from these efforts, and indeed, so pressing and immediate seems the 
dan-rer to the Church of England from this source, that the old antagonisms 
of which we have been ing have been forced into an united action. 

“ And while this new body has been growing up in our midst, we must not 
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lose sight of the fact, that out of the old evangelical and tractarian parties 
have sprouted branches, both of which seem destined to bear fruit of no small 
importance. We believe that working in the main with the representatives 
of the old evangelical party, there is an increasingly large number of men who 
are less disposed to systematize so strictly in doctrine, and who are more ready 
to adopt improvements from others in matters of outward detail. To a cer- 
tain extent, perhaps, they may be called ‘ Eclectic ;’ but they appear to have 
a sufficiently hearty appreciation of the great doctrines of the Reformation, 
to be no mere bystanders in any effort made for their defence when assailed. 
Many of our readers are doubtless regarding the development of this branch 
of the evangelical party with some anxiety ; while others are expecting that 
its + will prove an additional source of strength to the Church of Eng- 
land. However this may be, for good or for ill, we have a large body of men 
thus actuated among us, and we cannot shut our eyes to the fact. It may be 
long before its influence is manifested in a very decided manner, but its fruits 
must appear in due time. . 

“ On the other hand, out of the tractarian party has sprung a most active 
and rapidly increasing school, whose influence is likely to be much more 
marked, and we cannot but think dangerously so. Here we find extreme 
ritualism in practice, united most intimately with ultra-sacramentalism in 
doctrine. Far in advance of the original promoters of the tract movement, 
the members of the new ritualistic party look upon men who were not long 
since regarded throughout England as the expounders of almost Romish views, 
as but half-hearted in the cause, and as disposed to make an ignoble com 
mise with what they scornfully designate as mere Protestantism. We believe 
that Churchmen generally are not yet alive to the evils that must flow from 
a much greater spread of the influence of this body. 

“ Not only in the metropolis, but in the provinces as well, the taste for 
excessive ceremonial is being pandered to and encouraged to an almost incon- 
ceivable extent. In the diocese of Norwich, medisvalism has made such 
strides, that an a ntly successful attempt has been made to found a 
monastery for English Benedictine monks ; and the doctrinal statements put 
forth by the sympathisers with this school are so extravagant as to point out 
the direction from which a most damaging blow may be dealt at the efficiency 
and purity of the Reformed Church of England. 

“On the whole, then, on reviewing from our pregent position the of 
Church parties, we cannot but gather + cause for apprehension, 
it is to be hoped, not unmingled apprehension. Greatactivity is better than 
great apathy. Recent events have shewn that there is still among us a strong 
sense of the value of essential truth. May He who ‘sitteth above the water- 
floods, and remaineth a King for ever,’ cause ‘ the things which have happened 
unto us to fall out rather to the furtherance of the gospel.’”—Christian 
Observer, May 1864. 





XII.—GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


New Edition of the Complete Works of Calvin. 
It is a ifying fact that the Tercen Anniversary 
death of Calvin Dee hieeatioed in Germany by icati 
first two beam of a gre yneews of his whole works, whi meee’ 
more complete, correct, way more sati than either 
two collective editions hitherto given to the hn ag tg Genevan edition 
1617, and the Amsterdam edition of 1667. 
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The two volumes which have already appeared are marked as the 29th 
and 30th volumes of the Corpus ,° and are t out by the 
same enterprising house to which the literary ical world is in- 
debted for the first twenty-eight volumes of that immense i 
viz., Schwetschke and Son Halle, now represented by M. Bruhn 
Brunswick. It is now about thirty years since that house projected the 
publication, under that title, of the complete works of all the most celebrated 
reformers of the sixteenth century, beginning with those of Melancthon. 
The idea originated with Dr Bretschneider, General Superintendent of 
who also acted as first editor, and brought out the first fifteen volames 
Melancthon, including in nine volumes a complete collection of his “Epi 
Preefationes, Consilia, Judicia, et Sched Academics.” Bretschneider was 
succeeded by Professor Bindseil of Halle, by whom the edition was brought 
to a successful conclusion in 1860, being the tercentenary of Melancthon's 
death. In that year monuments of bronze and marble were erected to 
his. memory in Wittemberg and Bretten; but this noble edition of his 
writings was worthy to take its place beside these, as the best of all expres- 
sions of the admiration and gratitude of By re enn Germany. Bretschnei- 
der had always intended that the works of Calvin should come next in the 
“Corpus” to those of Melancthon, and the publisher has nobly resolved to 
adhere to that part of the original plan, at considerable risk of being a loser 
by it, so far at least as the Lutheran section of the Continental Church is 
concerned. The Lutherans are a great deal more zealous for the points of 
high Lutheranism at the present day than they were thirty years ago; but 
their indifference about a new monument to Calvin will be richly nae. aye 
= doubt, by the sympathy and support of the Calvinists, not only of 
be tinent, er ere on — . 

e editors y the ishers are ‘very appropriately three 
theologians of Strasburg, a city eth which Calvin was for soa 
so closely connected—Drs Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss, all professors of the 
Protestant Seminary there, and all men of acknowledged learning and ability, 
and of established li fame. ‘They have thrown themselves into the 
laborious undertaking with the utmost enthusiasm, and are evidently 
pared to b@Stow upon it the earnest labour of years. They express th ves 
as follows in the :—“ They consider it superfluous to point out the 
worth and merits of the celebrated theologian and legislator of the 
formed Church, or to refer to the acknow importance of his 
writings. On this point there is but one opinion among pious and liberal 
penn. Christians, and even among those of our opponents who 
know cers Bre Bee Bem Reser on ea a 
judgment, pt i ical reflections, hi ic language, 
and his glowing and lucid style, have ired many shaves. Above 
all others, his chief work, the ‘ Institutio Religionis Christiane,’ is acknow- 
ledged by our contemporaries, as well as by his own, to be the most remark- 
able action of the era of the Reformation. Among protestant church 
Qalvin has by far the largest number of followers, In both i- 
spheres he lives on among mighty peoples ; and there is scarcely a country 
or a town in Europe where his disciples may not be’ found. The editors 
who cheerfully undertake the task of collecting and re-arranging his 
works, feel sure of the dade of the literary ‘world in. genet ond 
of theologians in i ; and the more so, that the last an 
edition, published at Ameteoten Fan dd Me persceg and i 
many compositions in , and num being omitted ; 
oven this fe 00 rare, thet is is onaresly to be cbteined e ang ice.” 

We add a general indication of the plan of the new edition :—“ The 
works of Calvin have been long jally sy Aggy se 
they have remained unpublished up to the time. w 


f 
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have been published will be carefully reproduced from the editions which 
the author himself revised, and will be given as he wrote them, in Latin 
and in French. An exception will be made in the case of the ‘ Institutio,’ 
which Calvin himself edited in both languages. The Latin text of this 
will be given in three furms, according to the widely different editions of 
1536, 1539, and 1559. ‘The hitherto unpublished works of Calvin, espe- 
cially his letters, are to be found, alung with additional political and theo- 
logical writings, reflections, sermons, and homilies, in the libraries, and 
in private and public archives, at Geneva, Zurich, Berne, Neuchatel, Basle, 
Zotingen, Gotha, Breslau, Paris, Leyden, in England, Scotland, and pro- 
bably elsewhere. ‘These will be carefully sought out, collected, and in- 
corporated into the newedition. ‘ihe editors will do all in their power to 
give the desired perfection to the work they have undertaken, and venture 
to reckon upon the kindness of all librarians, antiquaries, and lovers of 
learning, to aid them in their researches. The entire collection of pub- 
lished and unpublished works will be divided into three parts :—1. - 
matical and polemical ; 2. Exegetical and homiletical ; 3. Letters and mis- 
cellaneous writings, comprising reflections, essays, prefaces, &c., not re- 
ferable to either of the other divisions. 

« To each work will be prefixed a literary introduction, partly describing 
its origin and historical importance, and partly furnishing a criticism, de- 
scription, and comparison. of the various editions published in the author's 
lifetime. In the case of writings which have appeared in several different 
forms, the variations will be noticed in the margin, but unn 
minuteness will be avoided. At the conclusion of the whole series there 
will be given a complete and exact register of all the editions and trans- 
lations of Calvin's writings published since his death, and many essential 
biographical details, founded on his correspondence, and embodying the 
annals of his life. New indexes of persons, matters, and Scripture texts for 
the whole series, will also be supplied.” 

We postpone to next number a detailed account of the first two volumes 
recently published, containing the “ Institutio Religionis Christianz.” We 
only remark at present that they furnish an admirable specimen of the 
style in which the learned editors mean to execute their imporffint work, 
and that this edition of the refurmer's greatest work immensely excels in 
interest and perfection all past reproductions of it. It embraces an 
accurate reprint of the editio princeps of 1536; a synoptical exhibition of 
the text contained in six editions published in 1539-1554, which ~ 
sented the work in its second stage of development, or what may be called 


its second recension ; and lastly, the final and perfected edition of 1559, 
which was so much expanded in matter, and changed in arrangement, 
that it was almost a new work. The ty phical difficulties of such an 
attempt to exhibit at once all the identities and differences of so many as 
ten several editions of the work, and thus to make palpable to the senses the 


rogressive upbuilding of the grand edifice, were of course very furmidable, 
bat they bees oll re hap’ fie suenenins. We can now see the Reformer’s 
magntim opus not only finished, but in growth. We can see it a 
itself in his hands from year to your till it slowly reached the perfect 
consummate form in which he finally was satisfied to leave it to posterity. 


Theologische Studicn und Kritiken. Jahrgang, 1864. Drittes Heft. 


This long-established and much-valued journal still holds on its way, under 
the joint editorship of Drs Ullmann and Rothe. We recognise in its papers, 
however, much more of the spirit of Ullmann, which is on the whole cautious 
and moderate, as well as fresh and original, than of that of Rothe, which is 
not only original, but oe and speculative to a dangerous extreme. In 
the present number, in addition to an elaborate announcement of the new - 
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edition of Calvin’s whole works, from the pen of Dr Bindseil of Halle, written 
in an eminently candid and liberal spirit, are found two valuable articles from 
the pens of Dr Wieseler of Géttingen, and Professor Riehm of Heidelberg. — 
the one containing a very able estimate of the value of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, lately published by Tischendorf, and the other a very judicious 
review of a recent work by Professor Weiss of Kénigsberg, on the doctrinal 
teaching of St John—“ der Johanneische Leh iff.” Dr Wieseler substan- 
tially with Tischendorf in his judgment of the high antiquity and value 
of the Codex, and has no sympathy with the attempts which"have been made in 
several quarters to depreciate its age and importance. He assigns it, as 
Tischendorf does, to the fourth century, and ascribes a high quality to its 
text of the New Testament ; but he demurs to the claim put f for it 
by its naturally Ba editor, to a superiority of text above that of the 
atican Codex. Without going so far as that, he is of upinion, after minute 
examination and comparison with the Vatican, as saan, Foor other 
ancient manuscripts, that the Sinaitic Codex will always be num amo} 
the best sources of the Biblical text, especially in the New Testament ; 
he only wishes that the New Testament portion of the Vatican Codex might 
soon be edited anew, with the same degree of “ diplomatic skill and fidelity” 
which has distinguished the editorial labours of Professor Tischendorf. 
Professor Richm’s review of Weiss, is also well worth ing, both for the 
compressed information which it gives of the main results of Weiss’s analysis 
of the characteristic teaching of St John ; and also for the sound judgment 
with which it challenges and modifies some of Weiss’s views. The ten- 
dency of all such poe is always, in the first instance, to exaggerate the 
amount of difference between one tle and another, and Professor Weiss 
has not avoided this error in the case either of St John or St Peter. Still, after 
every just deduction is made, there remains a remarkable amount of i 
crasy, not only in the intellectual and spiritual qualities of these two ente, 
but also in the manner in which, in consequence of these natural differences, 
they apprehend and hold forth the one glorious Gospel, which is the common 
m of both. What Professor Weiss perfectly succeeds in bringing out 
in both cases is the preponderance which St John gives to the element of pre- 
sent experience in his exhibitions of the new life in Christ, and the preponder- 
ance which St Peter assigns to the element of Christian The latter 
apostle is always, as he himself expresses it, not only “looking for, but — 
unto” the grace which is to be ht unto us at the future revelation o 
Jesus Christ, whereas his fellow-apostle seems always so full of the joy, and 
peace, and satisfaction of that blessed communion with his livin Head, into 
which he has been already admitted, that he a to have little room left 
for what is still future, and comparatively seldom expatiates upon, or even 
points forward to, the glorious hope set before us. He is the apostle of love, 
and love cleaves to and rejoices in a present, living Christ. The other is the 
apostle of hope, ever stretching forward to grasp “ the end of our faith ” and 
“the inheritance reserved in heaven,” ever “ oping to the end” himself, as 
he would have others hope. These are real differences in the two inspired 
men, and they have had indubitable influence upon the form of their — 
teachings. St Paul, St James, and most of the other inspired writers, have 
like strongly-marked characteristics, and these it is always profitable as well 
as interesting to take note of, provided we never lose sight of the substantial 
unity—the unity of the inspiring Spirit, which underlies all these individual 
differences. The two authors we have named have both distinguished them- 
selves in this interesting field of msec and we recommend their writings to 
the attention of any of our readers who wish to cultivate it.* 
on The titles of hievar my ak 2) ba age as! branch aro the following :—*“ Der 
Grundzugen Untersucht.” Berlin, 1862. 
ee, Pees ee eee ae ee ee eee 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in two volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Der Lehrbegriff der 
— dargestellt und mit verwandten Lehrbegriffen verglichen.” Ludwigsburg, 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XLIX, tt 
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Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. Neunter Band. Erstes Heft, 1864. 
»_This nomber contains a very long and elaborate paper by the same Dr 
Weiss who is mentioned above, which is well worth. the attention of any 
of our readers who are occupying themselves with the fundamental question 
of the origin and mutual relations of the four It has specially to do 
with the discourses of our Lord, preserved in the Gospel of Matthew, the 
Aoyia, of Papias,—and it investigates very narrowly and minutely the relation 
in which the report of these ‘given us by St Matthew, stands to the two re- 
rts of them given by St Mark and St Luke. The author keeps steadily in 
is eye throughout the critical views put forward by Professor Holzmann of 
Heidelberg, in his recent work on “ The Synoptical Gospels, their Origin and 
Historical Character,” 1863, a work which he appears to value highly, and 
with the theory of which he in the main agrees, though diverging from it in 
several important particulars. Into the merits of that theory we cannot here 
enter ; we can only state its chief points, as constituting the very latest shape 
which the better and more orthodox criticism of Germany has assumed, upon a 
question which has continued so long to occupy, we might. even say to vex, 
Successive generations of her biblical scholars. Dr Weiss maintains the fol- 
lowing theses, which we give in his own words—“ that there was a writing 
drawn up by the — Matthew, which, without intending to set forth a 
life of Jesus, brought ce poor his larger and shorter discourses, although it 
may also have contained (this question he leaves unsettled for the present) 


some portion of narrative recording the occasions on which the principal dis- 
courses were spoken, After him came our second evangelist, Mark, who, 
with the help of the informations communicated to him by Peter, drew up 
the first sketch of a proper life of Christ, with which he incorporated as 
many of our Lord’s sayings and discourses, obtained from the Aoyma of 
Matthew, as he thought suitable to the proportions of his work. Next, the 


author of the Gospel of Matthew in its present form (whom Dr W. dis- 
tinguishes from the apostle Matthew, who was the author of the oy), 
founding upon this first sketch of Mark, expanded the original 1a into 
a life which was more comprehensive than Mark’s work ; and to this work 
the Church, not without sufficient reason, has given the name of the 
Gospel xara Maréasyv. Last of all, Luke made use both of Matthew’s Xoyia 
in their original form, and of Mark’s narrative, though not so largely as 
Mark had done in the one case, and the expander of Matthew in the 
other, having the command of new materials, obtained either from oral or 
other written sources.” It is on a theory of this kind that Dr Weiss thinks he 
can best account for all the points of agreement and difference, both in mat- 
ter and form, which are observable among the synoptics. And we so far 
with him as to incline to the opinion, that of all the three narratives, Mark’s 
has the greatest appearance of priority and originality, and Luke's, the 
greatest look of compilation and revision of earlier accounts. But we demur 
to the idea that the original Gospel of Matthew consisted entirely, or all but 
entirely, of our Lord’s discourses, and that this Gospel, in its present form, was 
a later expansion of Matthew’s original, by a different and unknown hand. 
There appears to be as little internal evidence to justify the notion of such a 
twofold ae gg hy there is, confessedly, a want of all external testimony 
in support of it. The book, as it stands, is palpably all “of one casting,” as 
the Germans pif and it is besides incredible that either the genuine work of 
an apostle should have been metamorphosed by another hand into a new and 
nag at er during the apostolic age, or that, if such a transformation 
been attempted, it should ever have superseded in the Church the use of 
the apostolic 1, The primitive Christians treated the works of apostles 
and other men, “‘ who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” with 
a very different degree of reverence from what has long been common among 
modern German critics, and what is now unhappily beginning to be not 
uncommon among ourselves. 
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XIIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Present Truths in Theology: Man's Inability and God's Sovereignty “ in the © 
Things of God,” with their Relation to Gospel Doctrine and Moral Res- 
ibility. By James Greson, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Church History, Free Church College, Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. Glas- 
gow: Thomas Murray & Sons. London: James Nisbet &Co. 1863. 


The age is prolific of literature ; but the general object with our literary 
men seems to be, to produce books which will cost little trouble either to 
the writer or to the reader. The product of the so-called religious press 
partakes largely of the same character. Everything is done to make the 
reading light. There are pictures to allure the eye, word pictures to fas- 
cinate the imagination, all tending, we fear, to emasculate the reflective 

wers, and to sensualise the taste of our reading public. Such, however, 
is not the style of book that we have before us. The work may be rather 
regarded as a great protest against prevailing tendencies at once in the 
matter and in the manner of theological treatment. Dr Gibson is a man 
who is ever found treading the old paths. His name is already well known 
in the fields of Scottish ecclesiastical controversy. He bore a prominent 
ne in the Voluntary controversy and in the ten years’ conflict, He has 

n a voluminous writer upon the Popish question. He has, besides, 
written an unanswered, and, we venture to say, an unanswerable treatise, 
exhaustive of the subject of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. But in 
the volumes before us, the author traverses a broader field of discussion 
than he has hitherto entered. 

The title of Dr Gibson's book scarcely conveys an accurate idea of what 
it contains, It professes to treat only of man’s inability and God's sove- 


reignty “in the things of God,"’ which the author well signalises as “‘ present 
truths in theology,” or ren ny truths claiming present attention ; for 
ike 


when infidelity is coming in a flood—when dignitaries in the Church 
of England are propoanding views subversive of the authority of the word 
of God—when pn and semi-Pelagian heresies are making way, with 
insinuating tone and stealthy step, amongst us—it was high time that a 
theologian, thoroughly versed in his subject, should make his voice 
heard, warning the unwary against errors, ible, it may be, but just on 
that very account the more dangerous—and expounding the grand old theo- 
logy of our Reformers in the spirit of an ancient Puritan. ‘Dr Gibson's 
volumes are remarkably well-timed. They do not appear an hour too soon. 
But while he deals primarily with the great radical truth in theology, that 
man, by the fall, has become naturally incapacitated for comprehendin 
God, or winning his way to an understanding of the divine character a 
perfections—especially in matters that concern the sinner's redemption— 
yet our author ep means confines himself to the discussion of this car- 
dinal topic announced in his title, but branches out and spreads over the 
whole adjacent field. The range which he traverses is vastly wider than 
that which he professes to survey, for the book will be found to embrace 
the whole domain of doctrinal theology, and to present its readers with 
a tolerably complete system of divinity. 

The principles which our author enumerates are those ordinarily distin- 

ished as Calvinistic. He shews conclusively, however, that the body of 

octrine which mr by the name of Calvinism does not owe its origin to 


‘ John Calvin. That great master in theology did nothing beyond combin- 


ing and ose to the Chnrch, in one grand harmonious rystem, doc- 
trines which he found in the book of God—which had been tanght by the 
apostles, and specially insisted on by the apostle Paul—and w as 
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proved by Dr Gibson, are inculcated in the ray 8 of all orthodox divines 
throughout the whole history of the Christian Church. These principles 
are maintained in the work before us upon the soundest and clearest prin- 
c= of logic ; and, better still, they are established by an elaborate array 
of Scripture testimony. Indeed, there is no feature of the book more marked 
than the uniform and unhesitating loyalty rendered throughout to Seri 

ture authority. With lr Gibson, the Word is the only true and infalli 

standard ; but he at the same time presents us with God’s revelation and 
man’s reason as concurrent maintainers of the system of truth which he 


We can furnish our readers with little more than a mere notice of the 
general contents of the work. The opening chapter is devoted to an ex- 
ition of the state of the question, and a definition of terms. Some of 
is preliminary observations are very weighty, and deserving of careful 
study, as when he says, “In relation to God, and the things of God, we 
do not mean by inability, as the Papists, and those who hold their views 
on this point affirmed, that the reformed theologians did hold that man, 
as a fallen being, had lost all his powers and faculties ; that the knowing 
faculty was destroyed; that, in relation to God, he was literally a beast, 
an irrational animal, and of course not a man at all. We do not mean 
that man has not faculties, but that his faculties, per and in se, are not 
sufficient to know God; as man, as he was originally created, did know him, 
and as he ‘ ought yet to know,’ Were it a question of utter loss or destruc- 
tion of faculties, it would be a question, not of human inability, but of 
human existence.” And again, in speaking of the necessity of discussing 
and understanding, as far as they are intelligible, the meen B he mys- 
teries of the conditioned and unconditioned, the absolute and the infinite, 


in relation to the limits of religious thought; and the capacity of the crea- 


ture, he tells us, and it is wel! to bear the truth in mind, that “it is ob- 
viously to change and shift the very nature of theology, or the science of 
God, to place any of its doctrines, or to defend or base their truth un the 
results of human speculation, It were to invert the order of nature, and 
to make theology not the science of divine certainties, but of human dialec- 
tics. It were to betray theology, and to bring it down at once from the 
high and unassailable ground of the divine, and to place it on the level and 
uicksands of the hunian—to make it the science not of what saith the 
rd, but what docs the puny speculator himself say? It is not 
meant by these statements to be affirmed that no appeal to human thought, 
or experience or consciousness, is to be permitted in the region of theology; 
bat, most unquestionably, i¢ is meant to be affirmed that not the slightest 
weight is to be attached by the Christian theologian to their all find- 
ings, when they run counter to a plain, simple announcement of ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord’ in his written word.” 

The author then proceeds to his proper subject, setting forth what he 
understands by “ the things of God,” and explaining “ what man has done 
in the things of God ;” examining, as he advances, the pretensions of the 
Pantheism of the Hindoo, and of the philosophy of Plato, and demonstrat- 
ing that human reason, unaided by revelation, has never arrived at an 
correct knowledge of the God of the Bible—“ a one living and true God, 
alone, and to the exclusion of all’ other having divine attributes; alone 
entitled to divine worship; the alone Creator, Preserver, and Ruler of the 
universe.” 

He then proceeds to shew how human inability penetrates man’s rela- 
tions towards God in all that concerns the economy of redemption, discuss- 
ing the doctrine of inability in its bearings upon the general doctrine of 
sin, upon the doctrines of God's sovereignty, | preg and election, 
and disposing in his course of the objections of Payne, Watson, Wardlaw, 
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Whately, oe others. i Oe med volume, we have snes Sree 
tions u doctrines of reprobation, perseverance, assurance, the nature 
suk Gilied of Splemption, isan inability in relation to the work of the 
Holy Spirit, justification, saving faith, and man’s responsibility for his 


The views of the author are pond. winigntes bz sgpele. te. Sve 
testimony, and an examination of Bible texts, which may be regarded as 
exhaustive of the Scripture argument. The discussion is also interspersed 
by a succession of historical sketches, with illustrative extracts, of the 
opinions — have been ye cyte -. various _—— of i 

come under review ; and this history of opinions, while bringing out 
the marvellous range of the author’s learning, may be regarded, owing to 
its comprehensiveness and trustworthiness, as a amy of theological 
views, which must be invaluable to the theological s t. 

These volumes thus supply to its readers a system of religious teaching, 
whereof the principles are proved to be in accordance with the word of 
God. And no one, who carefully studies the exposition which the learned 
Professor furnishes of the doctrines of Calvinism, need feel much difficul 
in maintaining his views in the face of any gainsayer. The book is val 
also for its exposure of the erroneous ncies of many of the plausib 
but pernicious tenets of the modern , which are shewn to be 
from new, and only the ghosts of old heresies — ago exploded, and 

ted to the world in « new dress; while many of those points in the 
vinistic system that are particularly objected to, are yiewed in a light 
which serves largely to relieve them from the difficulties by pope f are 
surrounded. course the author does not profess to solve all difficulties ; 
at the same time, he never evades a difficulty; and where he cannot explain, 
he at once confesses, in the spirit of a true philosophy as well as a true 
iety, that the efforts of even the loftiest and most sanctified human intel- 

t are little capable of comprehending the full wonders of the Infinite 
mind. ‘ We ought ever to remember,” he says, “ that we cannot by search- 
ing find out God, or mark out the of the Almighty, much less than 
we can trace out a path for an in the sky. We must be prepared to 
bow to simple testimonies of the word of God, and if there is one testimony 
which we cannot reconcile with another, and both seem to us equally ex- 
plicit, we must not set the one against the other, but believe that though 
rea a ae sty principle of reconciliation, God is true, and the path clear 
to him” (i. ‘ 

Altogether, the work before us cannot fail to increase Dr Gibson's already 
well-earned reputation, not only as an earnest contender for the truth, but 
as a divine whose labours in the professor's chair must operate sash ioy A 
in the way of training up the rising ministry of the Free Church in 
good old faith of their fathers 


Poems. By G. Wassincron Moon, F.R.S.A., Author of “ A Defence of the 
Queen’s English.” London: Hatchard. 

Readers will remember Dean Alford’s papers on “The Queen's English ” 
in Good Words, and the coi ndence they ed, Mr Moon was one 
of the Dean’s adversaries, and off a pam against him, which called 
forth a rejoinder from the warlike Dean. The critic. laid himself toa 
cross fire, and got criticised to his heart’s content. Many thought Mr 
Moon had by no means the worst in the war of words and strife of tongues. 
And now, mine adversary has written a book, if only the Dean were at 
hand to criticise it ; but, alas, he is at Rome, or elsew. Mp Moon has 
shewn in his slim volume that he is a master of sentences, and knows some- 
thing about the Queen’s English. But he prints in a peculiar way, and we b 
no means think he improves when he comes down with an innovation. We 


Ba 
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like the old way, for example, of beginning each line of postry with a 
capital Yon ‘And some of nie ehipanae re vers tasibli ig, or at least rather 
Cockneyfied. Who but Mr Moon or a Cockney think of maki 

“dawn ” rhyme ‘to “ morn,” for example ; or, worse, “ star” with “ah.” ” 
This is as bad’ as in Tupper, who rhymes “ Alexandra” and. 
“ wanderer.” Nevertheless, there is here some good poetry, and some good 


amped ret but' we will wait till Dean Alford returns from his pilgrimage — 
a full criticism, ~ 


The Divine Treatment of Sin. By James Batpwin Brown, B.A. London 
, Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1864. 


We have given a full review of Mr Brown's theology, so far as we coul 
understand it, in former numbers of this Journal. We are sorry to say 
that this volume is by no means nearer the truth than Mr Brown’s former 
efforts. There is more outspokenness than we have been accustomed to 
from him, and from writers of his Ss thinking. He seems to feel that 

ys 


the recent judgment in the case of “ and Reviews” entitles him to 
> ge out more boldly than was his wont. In the preface penned, or, at 

events dated, shortly after that judgment was delivered, we read as 
follows: “ Happily, too, it is more easy to freely, and to be judged 
Christianly, when treating, however imperfectly, yet with honest and reverent 
heart, of these high matters, than it was when | published ‘ The Divine Life 
in Man’ four years ago.” With this speaking out the volume is ise 
in addition by Mr Brown's usual peculiarities, There is the same vivid 
conception, the same force, clearness, and beauty of style, the same graphic 
and poetic touch, the same grace and general accuracy, the same 
thinking, a blindness caused cle by his very clearness of vision; for 
he sees one idea, or a group of ideas, so clearly as to overlook the surroundi. 
and correlated ideas. There is, too, the same freshness and originality 
thought which is bor suggestive, and perhaps the most suggestive when you 
the least agree with him. And with all its faults, and they are neither few 
nor small, there is much in the volume that is really good, and effective, and 
grea there is much that hardly any man{could read without being 

ttered . Sometimes you are led on, after page, in the most 

approving , till, all of a sudden, you are t to a stand by some 

“truth, which, as one said, is oftenest a whole falsehood. The volume 
can only be commended to a reader who is thoroughly informed and 
grounded in the faith. 


Work and Play. By Horace Busunewt, D.D. London: Alexander 
Strahan & Co. 1864, 

Perhaps Dr Bushnell is the best known and most widely read of any 
living American author, No American books have had so wide a circula- 
tion as his among readers of the more thoughtful class in this a 
We cannot, in this yo, so much as attempt a statement of his stand- 

int in theology. one of the early volumes of our Review, we trans- 
erred to our pages a ~— clear and able article from the pen of Dr 
Hodge of Princeton, in which Dr Bushnell’s theology was fully and fairly 

discussed. We would recommend that article to the 

It will well repay the time devoted to it. Dr Bush- 
nell’s radical unsoundness in the root doctrines of the Trinity, and of the 
nature of the atonement, is there brought out by one who is well 
of giving to these themes an appropriate handling. We can hardly re- 
joice over the reproduction and circulation of works as this in our 
own country; nor do we think the present volume will add to what fame 
Dr has already acquired among us as a brilliant writer and fresh 
thinker. The essays are of very diverse merits, they seem to have been pro- 
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periods of life, and there is consequently a lack of con- 
* since eye i Thos some are ig ia naaber, 
topics as, “ oor i Bosvase; Ths y of Roads ; 
of Law; Oly Plans; ‘The Doctring of Loyalty working itself 
, &e. 


The Restoration of Belief, By Isaac Tartor. A new edition, revised, with 
an additional section. London: Macmillan & Co. 1862. 

This is a new edition, amended and carefully revised, of Mr Isaac Taylor's 
able work in reply to “ Essays and Reviews.” The added section treats 
summarily, but satisfactorily, of M. Ernest Rénan'’s Vie de Jésus.. Mr 
Taylor shews how each maaan. Bry od of the rationalist’s everts by 
necessity that of his predecessor ; the end must be close at hand; and 
of the present theory by Rénan, we may say, “ The feet of them that have , 
buried thy husband are at the door, and shall carry thee forth also,” A few 
more such home thrusts as that given to this latest theory by Mr Taylor, 
and it will be ready for decent, if not devout, burial, The republication of 
the volume is opportune, and is to be commended. 


Christian Self-Culiure ; or, the Origin and Development of a Christian Li; 
’ By Leonarp Bacon. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 1864, m 
This little work consists of a dozen brief chapters, tracing out the rise 
and progress of religion in the soul, the origin and growth of the things 
that are lovely and of aes report. After the introductory chapters, the 
lan of the work is to follow the passage in Second Peter, beginning “ And 
besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue,” &c. The author 
writes a plain, clear style. He thinks clearly, and expresses his thoughts 
accurately ; he uses common words, too, in many cases instead of the set 
ical } sywrg: and brings his matter down to the meanest understand- 
ing. We do not commit ourselves to the author's theology. We think . 
him mistaken in places, or rather one-sided, for he takes often but one part 
of the trath, leaving the other out of view, or, at all events, keeping it too 
much in the background, Still the book is fresh and suggestive, and may 

he read by such as are of a full age with profit, 


Rest Under the Shadow of the Great Rock; A eT ae a ae 
By the pol Joun Kennepy, M.A. London: The Religious 


Mr Kennedy’s book consists of thirteen chapters on the life and walk of 
faith in such aspects as, the God of consolation ; fatherly government and 
discipline ; oo ees ee inefficacy of affliction ; domestic bereavements; 
bodily sufferings ; old age and death, its dark and its bright side. The 
book is illustrated, not by the pencil, but by the pen. It is full of illustra- 
tive anecdote and fact from biogra hy and other sources. For the sick or 
the afflicted, it is a book to be ighly commended, The truth is told in a 
plain, clear, simple way. 


Pastoral Recollections. By the Rev. J. A. Watiace, Hawick. Third Series. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 1864. 

A first and a second series of the “ Pastoral Recollections ” will be familiar 
to many of our readers. Each of the former two volumes contained, in the 
most condensed form, the substance of the laborious preparation of ten years 
of the author's ministry. A hard-working and a painstaking pastorate it 
must have been, had it produced nothing but the e' series of sermons, 
lectures, and expositions, of which we have only the briefest summary. 
This last volume closes the pastor's labours below ; he is now laid aside, and 
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there remaineth for him the rest that is above. For some years Mr Wallace 
was compelled by ill health to be absent from his flock; but though the 
tongue was hushed, the busy pen plied its unwearied labours. We am in 
the volume now before us fourteen of these pastoral epistles penned by 
the absent pastor to his flock. Restored for a brief space to his post, he 
resumed his courses of sermons, of which we have here the record of four. 
Action sermons, sermons to the young, and divers other close the 
volume. For pastors here are valuable hints and s tions, No minister 
can read this volume without being stirred up to fresh zeal, earnestness, 
and energy in hislabour. Solid and sound in ine, graceful and accurate 
in style, pointed and — in their tendency, these “ Pastoral Recol- 
lections ” prove that the pastor’s eye was not dim, nor his force in any 

abated. We h y commend the volume to our readers, as a valu- 

addition to its two predecessors. , 


Remarks on the Antiquity of Man, in ~~ the Recent Work of Sir 
Charles Lyell. By Rev. J. Broprz, A.M. Edinburgh: Johnstone, 
Hunter, & Co. 1864, 


Mr Brodie has produced a very able and very interesting volume, He 
has turned his knowledge of geology to good account, and has given us a 
really valuable contribution to what we might call scientific apologetics. 
The ments of Sir Charles Lyell are fairly stated, fairly met, and as we 
think aa answered. The volume treats of such topics as raised beaches, 
gravel , the growth of peat, relics of man in deposits of mud, succes- 
sive generations of trees, the primeval condition of man, fossil human skulls, 
the origin of species by variation, the varieties of the human race, origin 
and development of languages and species. These and kindred topics are 


well discussed and illustrated by a vast variety of curious and interesting 
facts. ‘The volume will repay perusal, and Mr Brodie deserves our best 
thanks for the pains he has taken in the elucidation of the argument. 


The wands Boe Fathers ; Selections from the Writings of Lord Bacon, 
with a Memoir. London: The Religious Tract Society. 1864. 


This is the second volume of what is designed, we suppose, to be a series. 
We favourably noticed the former volume, containing extracts from Leighton. 
This is a worthy successor. The memoir is written with care, 
vigour, and an easy unconstrained grace. The author has evidently carefull: 
read up the literature of his subject, though we think Mr Hepworth Dixon's 
recent sketch of Lord Bacon’s life has biassed his judgment more than he 
himself is aware of. The volume contains judicious and valuable extracts 
from Bacon's theological works, from his ethical works, from his philoso- 
phical works, and from his fireside and miscellaneous works. The extracts 
are well chosen, and to such readers as can only afford to possess themselves 
of a small etn who have no access to public stores of books, this 
volume will be a boon of real value. 


The Adoption, and other Sermons ; Preached in the Cathedral Church of 
a By the Rev. Dr M‘Nenu, &., &e. London: J. Nisbet, & Co. 


A volume of sermons by Dr M‘Neill is a boon to be grateful for, and we 
can safely say that this volume will not detract from the fair fame earned 
by its author, as an able and sound divine, an eloquent and effective orator, 
whether in the pulpit or on the platform, and one who has on all occasions 
proved himself a willing advocate.for any imperilled truth. The sermons 
in this volume are quite miscellaneous; the first three treat of “The Adop- 
tion,” then follow two on the Christianity of the Old Testament saints ; 
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one on contrition ; one on zeal and prayer, and nine others on miscellaneo: 
subjects. 


us 

The sermons are not directly controversial, the author 
takes care to give us his opinion in passing over most of the ts 
that are in our own ey most keenly fe mine Fagen Dr M‘Neill 
we in most cases agree. doctrine, on essentials, we regard him 
as sound, and more than usually clear; but we do not agree, as readers 
know, with his views on prophetics, where we think him extravagant, 
though not so much so as many of the school to which he belongs. We 
need hardly commend the volume; it will find its own way by its own 
weight, and stands in need of no commendation of ours, 


Death or Life ; or, The Story of my ience on “ The Line:” its Partial 
Successes and its Many Failures, wi ee Sn eee 
being another Appeal on behalf of Railway ’ a inca 
known them for twenty years. London: Nisbet & Co. 1864. 


This volume is an addition to a cluss of literature of which the books 
of Miss Marsh are the types and the forerunners. This effort is by “an 
old hand” at the work; one who commenced her labours shortly after 
railways began, to shew what they would come to be, and to do, ft: and 
by. new and most praiseworthy feature of this work is, that it not onl 
records successes, but notes the failures also. So it should always be. 
nothing but successes are recorded, young beginners rush forth unarmed to 
the fray, and being suddenly worsted, their enthusiasm evaporates and the 
enemy triumphs. In the Acts of the A we have a model as to the 
way of recording the deeds of the church. We are there told not only of 
the conversion of the thousands of Pentecost, but also of the stoning at 
Lystra, and the stripes and imprisonment at Philippi. The volume is 
well written, and is full of interesting anecdote and narrative. 


The Family of God : Seven Sermons Preached in St Bartholomew's Church, 
Gray's Inn on May and June 1863. By the Rev. Kpwaro 
Garserr, M.A.; being the ing Sermons of his Ministry in that 
Church. London: Hamilton and Adams. 1864, 


The reader can gather from the title what this volume is, Mr Garbett 
has acquired for himself, as a late Boyle Lecturer, a right to speak and to 
be heard on theological topics. His Boyle Lectures, published in an ad- 
mitable volume, which we noticed in the most favourable terms at the 
time of its publication, is a contribution to modern apologetics, not nearly 
so well known as it deserves to be, The volume before us contains seven 
sermons, preached in the ordinary course of the author's ministry to a 
London congregation, before he went to settle in a suburban parish. The 
sermons, as might be inferred from the circumstances accompanying their 
delivery, are unpretending, plain, simple, and yet affectionate expositions 
of the truth. e idea that runs th them all is that of the church 
considered as a family. The sermons are seven in number: the family 
circle ; the children at school; home pleasures; family trials; the im- 
perishable bond ; tem separation; and home, The style is t, 
the matter evangelistic experimental, and in a small space the volume 
contains what might be called a system of doctrinally experimental truth, 
With Mr Garbett's eschatulogy, tuo, as expressed in his two last sermons, 
we almost wholly agree. ‘The volume, in style, in doctrine, in illustration, 
in the mode of presenting and pressing the truth on the reader's acceptance, 
is every way admirable, and to be commended. 
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The Divine and the Human in Nature, Revelation, Religion, and Life. By 
Tuomas Hucues,- London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1864. Pp. 168.. 
The Gospel of Common Sense; or, Mental, Moral, and Social Science in 
Harmony with Scriptural Christianity. By Rosert Brown, Author of 
-“The Philosophy of Evangelicism,” &. London: Jackson, Walford, 
_and Hodder. 1864, Pp. 158. 


bie mention Ca ee now ayn as epee — of theo- 
ical writings, which we pro’ to with at more in a special 
cle. It is full time to aa ay these highly speculative gentlemen, who 
are so fond of “employing their philosophy upon religion,” to a thorough 
and sifting examination. The press is teeming, our table is cumbered, with 
this spawn of modern evangelicism. If we do not take care, our blessed 
religion will be converted into a new edition of “ Universal Nature Dis- 
;” it will be sublimised into a species of evangelic “Constitution 
an.” Nor is the danger lessened in our eyes by finding such works 
as these applauded by several organs of evangelical sentiment in England, 
as “thoughtful and able theological essays,” and as “at once i 
reverent, and su ive.” Such theology, in which the old figment of 
“ universal grace,’’ dressed up in the phraseology of modern science, is sub- 
stitute] for the sovereign grace of the gospel, and all that is distinctive in 
the Christian system, demands the most serious investigation ; and that, God 
willing, we are resolved it shall have. 


Rome and Civil Liberty: or, The Papal Aggression in its Relation to the 
Sovereignty of the Queen and the Independence of the Nation, By the 
Rev. J. A. Wyuie, LL.D., Professor in the Protestant Institute of Scot- 
land, author of “ ‘lhe Papacy,” &, &c, London: Hamilton, Adams, & 
Co. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 1864, 


A copy of this work has come into our hands just as we are going to 
press, and we have only time and space to record, in a few lines, the impression 
produced on us by a hurried perusal. The title of the book sufficiently pro- 
claims its object. The papal aggression is viewed by the author as the point 
from which Rome has been conducting her machinations against the British 
throne and British liberty. “ His charge is not, that our statesmen have 
tolerated the religion of the Pope, but that they have sanctioned the autho- 
rity of the Pope; not that they bave permitted the spread of another faith, 
but that they have permitted the erection of another government.” This 
is a serious charge ; but the most serious part of the matter is, that it is 
here substantiated, not by a process of reasoning, but by a statement of facts, 
None can rise from a perusal of these facts, without a profound apprehen- 
sion of the dangers that threaten our liberties, not so much from the tactics 
of Popery, as from the alarming indifference of all classes, and the infatuated 
policy of our rulers, in regard to these tactics. Were we disposed to fatalism, 
we would say that nothing more was needed to exemplify the maxim, Quos 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat, The voiee of warning, we fear, will be 
drowned, like that of Cassandra, amidst the shouts with which the Trojan 
horse is welcomed into the citadel. But it is well that the thinking portion 
of the community should be prepared for the conflict ; and to all who would 
see how Popery is playing its master-trick of shrouding the stiletto, meant 
for the heart of British freedom, under the garb of religion, we earnestly 
recommend the study of this eloquent and well-written volume. 











ADDENDUM. 


e following paragraph was unhappily omitted in the Article on 
msdintorial ewemlontn page 523, tine SF na 

Practically, the distinctions we have now drawn are of no 
small value. By overlooking or confounding them, we leave 
room for the exorbitant claims of the Roman pontiff to tem- 
poral power, founded on his pretence to represent the civil 
sovereignty of Christ ; and on the other hand, we are in danger 
of lending countenance to the wildest freaks of fanaticism. It 
would follow that dominion is founded on grace; the saints 
alone have a . to govern the world, and we may expect a 
revival of the fifth monarchy delusion. Whereas due atten- 
tion to these distinctions might reduce the differences in theory 
and practice, which exist among evangelical parties, to very 
insignificant dimensions. Agreeing on the general principle, 
that nations and their rulers are bound to recognise the allies 
torial authority of Christ, in his law and gospel, the only 
question where any scope is left for the friendly oscillation of 
sentiment is how far they are bound to carry their legislation 
in regard to religion. And it is here that the limits suggested 
in our distinctions come to be applied. Thus, for example, in 
regard to the Sabbath, we would be led to hold that the moral 
law of the Sabbath, as administered by the mediator, forms the 
only true and legitimate foundation for the interference of 
civil authority to preserve its observance; but in the actual 
exercise of his legislative authority on this subject, the civil 
ruler must be guided by the civil and social aspects of the 
Sabbath. He is not acting “in Christ’s stead,” like the minister 
of the gospel ; but in the place of God as the moral governor. 
-He is not therefore bound to enforce the observance of the 
Sabbath as a religious, but as a civil duty and privilege, 
and he is not to punish its violation as a sin against God and 
Christ, but simply as a civil crime, an offence against the com- 
munity. ) 


